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Immigrants’ education and required 


Diane Galarneau and René Morissette 


During the 1991 to 2006 period, the proportion of immigrants 
with a university degree in jobs with low educational requirements 
increased, not only among recent immigrants but also among 
established ones. The increases for established immigrants suggest 
that the difficulties, which have long plagued recent immigrants, 
are not necessarily temporary. Changes in the profile of established 
immigrants—particularly language and country of origin— 
accounted for only a quarter of the deterioration for established 
immigrants. 


Age and earnings 
May Luong and Benoit-Paul Hebert 


Traditional age-earnings profiles, based on cross-sectional data, 
typically follow an inverted U-shaped pattern with annual earnings 
peaking around middle age. With longitudinal data on hourly 
earnings, the picture changes considerably. 


Trends in manufacturing employment 
André Bernard 


Manufacturing employment has been declining in most OECD 
countries. From 2004 to 2008, more than one in seven 
manufacturing jobs were lost in Canada, with almost all 
manufacturing industries sharing in the downturn. The majority of 
job losses were in Ontario, but other parts of the country were 
also affected. Canada’s large metropolitan areas were the hardest 


hit. 
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Obesity on the job 
Jungwee Park 


Obesity among Canadian workers increased from 12.5% in the 
mid-1990s to 15.7% in 2005, with men and older workers generally 
mote prone to obesity. While low income is associated with obesity 
for women, high income is a factor for men. A common factor for 
both sexes is low education. Marriage is linked to obesity for young 
workers, while it seems to have a protective effect for older ones. 
In the workplace, obesity is associated with more frequent absences. 


The labour market in 2008 


Jeannine Usalcas 


Following six years of strong employment growth, 2008 started 
well as Canada’s employment rate hit a new high and the 
unemployment rate sank to a 33-year low. In the last quarter of the 
yeat, however, job losses in cyclically sensitive industries such 
as manufacturing, natural resources and construction led to a 
drop in overall employment. 
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‘ Work-related training + Running a census in a tight labour 
market ‘Life after teenage motherhood * Low-income children 
Varia: Provincial labour force differences, Work absence rates 


Spring 2008 Work stress and job performance * Returning to the job after 


childbirth + Immigrants in the hinterlands : The dynamics of 
housing affordability ‘RRSP investments + Earnings in the last 
decade 
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M@ Immigrants’ education and 
required job skills 0p. 5 


Between 1991 and 2006, the proportion of male im- 
migrants with a university degree in jobs with low edu- 
cational requirements such as clerks, truck drivers, 
cashiers and taxi drivers increased from 12% to 21% 
for established immigrants, while the proportion re- 
mained stable at about 10% for native-born men. 


From 1991 to 2006, the proportion of established fe- 
male immigrants with a degree in jobs with low edu- 
cational requirements increased more modestly from 
24% to 29%, while remaining stable at around 12% 
for native-born women. 


For recent immigrants, the proportion of university 
graduates in low-skill jobs increased between 1991 
and 2006, but it remained within the levels measured 
for the period. These proportions were nearly 25% 
for men and a little under 40% for women. 


In 1991, established immigrant men with a degree in a 
field of study leading to a regulated profession such as 
medicine, nursing, engineering, law and accounting had 
low-skill job rates comparable to those of native-born 
Canadian men. By 2006, these rates had increased 
sharply for both men and women, particularly for 
those trained in medicine and engineering. 


lM Age and earnings .. p. 19 


M Among full-time full-year workers age 45 to 69 
and not receiving a pension, age by itself is not 
significantly related to hourly earnings once other 
characteristics are controlled for. 


Hourly earnings increase with work experience and, 
on average, reach a maximum at 25 to 29 years of 
experience and stabilize thereafter. Overall, work 
experience is a better predictor of hourly earnings 
than age. 


M@ Men with university degrees earn 36% more per 
hour than men with non-university postsecondary 
certificates. However, women of all education levels 
earn less than their male counterparts. 


M@ Trends in manufacturing 
employment en nt 


M Manufacturing lost more than one in seven, or 
neatly 322, 000, jobs between 2004 and 2008. In 
2004, the industry accounted for 14.4% of total 
employment. In 2008, this proportion was only 
aL S/o: 


M Textiles and clothing, long one of the largest 
manufacturing employers in the country, was 
hardest hit. From 2004 to 2008, this industry lost 
nearly half of its workers. 


@ The automobile industry was also hit very hard. 
From 2004 to 2008, one in five motor vehicle 
manufacturing jobs and more than one in four 
motor vehicle parts manufacturing jobs were lost. 


M The country’s very large cities were hit as hard as 
small towns and rural areas. The latter were also 
as likely as very large cities to replace lost 
manufacturing jobs with jobs in other industries, 
particularly in the service sector or in construction. 
However, in small towns and rural areas, these 
new jobs often paid much less. 


@ Obesity on the job mp: 37 


M@ Obesity among Canadian workers increased over 
the last decade, from 12.5% in the mid-1990s to 
15.7701 2005: 
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Low education was associated with obesity for 
both employed men and women as was low 
income for women. 


Work arrangements such as shift work and 
excessive hours were associated with obesity. 


Obesity was related to elevated levels of work 
stress—these workers had higher job strain and 
lower co-worker support. 


The odds of being absent from work were almost 
four times higher for obese young men than for 
those with normal weight. 


Among older women workets, obesity negatively 
affected productivity as measured by reduced work 
activities, disability days, and work injury. 


MM The labour market in 2008 _... p. 47 


Employment followed an upward trend over the 
first nine months of 2008 (161,000 or 0.9%), but 
toward the end of the year began to fall, declining 
by 81,000 in the last quarter. 


Total actual hours worked dropped throughout 
2008, ending the year 1.2% lower in the last quarter 
than in the same quarter of 2007. 


Average hourly earnings growth remained strong 
in 2008 at 4.3%, following a 4.9% increase in 
2007. 


Although manufacturing lost 35,000 workers in 
2008 (-1.7%), this was less than the 129,000 drop 
in 2007 (-6.1%). 


M What’s new? wa p. 53 


@ From Statistics Canada 


Household spending 
Aboriginal peoples living off-reserve and the labour 


market 
Labour productivity 
Savers, investors and investment income 


Registered retirement savings plan contributions 


From other organizations 

The U.S.-Canada education-premium difference 
Labour, capital and labour market imperfections 
American jobs and service outsourcing 

Welfare reform: More work and less education 
Civic virtue and labour market institutions 

The labour wedge 

Offshoring, labour market and productivity 
Adjusting to the commodity-price boom 
Labour force participation of older men 


Labour market incentives of Canada’s public 
pensions 


Workers and firm size 


Sexual orientation, work and income in Canada 
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Immigrants’ education 


and required job skills 


Diane Galarneau and René Morissette 


with a university degree was twice as high as 

among native-born Canadians. Despite this high 
level of schooling, several indicators reflect difficulties 
that recent immigrants entering the Canadian labour 
market encounter. Their employment and unemploy- 
ment rates and their earnings are, in general, substan- 
tially different from those of native-born Canadians 
(Frenette and Morissette 2003, Picot et al. 2007, and 
Statistics Canada 2008). 


n 2006, the proportion of recent immigrants 


The difficulties faced by immigrants have been attrib- 
uted to several factors. One is the low rate of recogni- 
tion of their credentials (Ferrer and Riddell 2004, and 
Green and Worswick 2004), which is partly reflected 
in the large proportion with university degrees in jobs 
with low educational requirements, such as retail sales 
clerks, truck drivers, office clerks, cashiers and taxi 
drivers. In 2006, 28% of recent immigrant men and 
40% of women held this kind of employment 
(Chart A) compared with 10% and 12% of native- 
born Canadians. 


This form of underemployment among new immi- 
grants could be attributed to their recent arrival, their 
lack of information about the Canadian labour mar- 
ket, and their lack of contacts, but the differences 
would be expected to disappear over time. 


This idea seemed plausible in 1991, since the chances 
of established immigrants with a university degree 
being in jobs with low educational requirements 
appeared to be very similar to those of native-born 
Canadians. In 1991, the rate for male immigrants who 
had arrived in Canada between 1975 and 1979 was 
12%, slightly higher than the 8% for their native-born 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at 613-951-4626 or 
diane.galarneau@statcan.ge.ca. René Morissette is currently 
working abroad. 


Chart A_ Even after 15 years, immigrants with 
a university degree are still more 
likely than the native-born to be in 
low-skilled jobs 
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counterparts. By 2006, however, the situation had 
changed. The rate for male immigrants who had 
attived between 1990 and 1994 was 21%, 10 percent- 
age points higher than for native-born men. For 
established female immigrants, the proportion in 1991 
was already twice as high as for native-born women, 


and by 2006 the gap had widened. 


This increase suggests that established immigrants had 
mote difficulty finding jobs reflecting their educational 
attainment in 2006 than in 1991. This form of under- 
employment of immigrants reduces their contribution 
to Canada’s economic prosperity and constitutes a loss 
of well-being for them because it affects their earnings 
(Galarneau and Morissette 2004). Such persistent gaps 
relative to native-born Canadians, especially if they 
extend to established immigrants, may also undermine 
Canada’s ability to attract skilled immigrants. 


A previous study (Galarneau and Morissette 2004), 
found a correlation between the high proportion of 
recent immigrants with a university degree in jobs with 
low educational requirements and their country of ori- 
gin, mother tongue, visible minority status and field of 
study. Little is known, however, about the situation 
for established immigrants. This article therefore 
focuses on this sub-group to determine the extent to 
which the increase in the proportion of established 
immigrants working in jobs with low educational 
requirements is related to the change in their socio- 
demographic profile (see Data source and definitions). The 
increase for recent immigrants was also examined, 
even though the 2006 proportions fell within the range 
observed since 1991. 


Highly educated immigrants 


Since 1991, educational attainment has increased across 
the board. The proportion of native-born Canadians 
with a university degree rose from 16% for men and 
13% for women in 1991 to 19% and 23% in 2006 
(Chart B). Among recent immigrants, the increase was 
much larger. In 2006, 58% of recent male immigrants 
and 49% of recent female immigrants had at least a 
bachelor’s degree. The increase for immigrants who 
arrived 11 to 15 years ago was comparable to the 
increase for native-born Canadians. In 2006, the 
former had a slightly higher proportion with univer- 
sity degrees: around 28% of men and women. 


Mote people with a university degree expanded the 
pool of candidates with degtees and likely increased 
competition for highly skilled jobs. That introduced 
upward pressure on recent immigrants’ chances of 
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Chart B_ Recent immigrants are better 
educated than ever 
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being underemployed.' The favourable labour market 
conditions of recent years should have generated 
opposite pressures (Chart C). 


The new face of immigration 


The typical immigrant with a university degree changed 
ovet the 15-year period (Table 1). Compared with 
1991, recent immigrants in 2006 were, on average, 
older, more likely not to have English or French as 
their mother tongue, and mote likely to be from South 
or East Asia.” In 1991, despite the relative predomi- 
nance of those areas of origin, immigrants with a uni- 
vetsity degree tended to be from a mote diverse set 
of countries. Today’s immigrants are also more likely 
to be members of a visible minority. 
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Table 1 Characteristics of employed immigrants, age 25 to 54 with a university degree 


Men Women 
Recent Established Recent Established 
immigrants immigrants immigrants immigrants 
TION 2006 1991 2006 1991 2006 1991 2006 
Total 28,600 108,100 27,700 54,000 17,600 75,900 19,300 50,800 
% 
Age 
25 to 34 Al 30 21 20 52 4) 24 23 
35 to 44 44 50 50 4] 39 44 56 43 
45 to 54 16 20 29 AO 9 15 20 34 
Education 
Bachelor's 66 64 71 7) 75 ipa 79 78 
Master’s 25 30 21 22 21 25 18 18 
Doctorate 9 6 8 I 4 4 3 S 
Mother tongue 
English 23 12 a7 16 28 14 36 18 
French 4 4 4 4 3 4 5 4 
Other 73 84 58 80 69 81 59 78 
Category of worker 
Employee 91 92 89 91 94 93 92 93 
Self-employed 9 8 11 9 6 7 8 a 
Field of study 
Non applied 48 35 48 43 7) 61 7) 66 
Teaching and fine arts 5 3 6 5 15 10 19 13 
Humanities and social sciences 19 11 20 ix: 28 24 30 27 
Administration 20 17 18 16 21 Ds Ws: 21 
Other! 5 4 5 5 7 5 6 6 
Applied OZ 65 52 S7 29 39 29 34 
Engineering 26 4] 26 32 4 14 3 9 
Mathematics, applied sciences 
and technology 1 8 12 9 7 7 7 i 
Computer science 5 10 5 Se 3 3 3 5) 
Health 8 5 9 - 14 12 16 13 
Region of origin 
North America 6 Z: y 3 12 3 15 4 
Central America, South America 
and Caribbean if 6 8 6 ) 7 8 7 
Northern and Western Europe 10 6 ig 6 9 6 14 6 
Southern and Eastern Europe 13 15 8 17 13 16 7 19 
Africa 10 9 10 1] 6 7 i 8 
Southern Asia 10 24 11 14 10 Zl 14 11 
Southeast Asia lat 8 14 10 7\ ie 17 18 
Eastern Asia 23 24 15 20 17 28 15 19 
Western Asia 10 6 S 8 5 4 3 6 
Oceania and other ] ] ] 3 1 ] ] 2 
Visible minority 
Yes 68 73 59 67 64 72 59 66 
No 32 27 4] 33 36 28 4] 34 
Metropolitan region 
Montréal 12 iz 14 i v4 10 | 13 11 
Ottawa-Gatineau 5 4 S 6 4 4 S 5 
Toronto 46 47 36 42 A8 46 37 43 
Calgary 3 6 6 4 4 6 5 4 
Vancouver is 14 1] 17, 12 14 14 VW, 
Other 21 17 27 18 2s 18 2h 19 


1. Includes agriculture and all other fields of study not classified elsewhere. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 
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‘Data source and definitions 


| 
| 


From 1991 to 2006, workers covered by the census could 
be assigned to one of more than 500 occupational groups 
based on the nature of their work and their duties. An 
_ estimated skill level (derived from the National Occupational 
Classification) was attributed to each occupational group. 
|The skill level reflects the educational attainment usually 
required to work in the occupation, along with the level of 
responsibility (supervisory duties, health occupations) and 
the associated level of risk (police officer, firefighter). The 
skill levels can be divided into occupations referred to as 
‘professions’ that usually require a university education, 
occupations that usually require a college diploma, a cer- 
tificate or an apprenticeship, and occupations that require 
no more than a high school diploma (low-skill jobs). 


In this classification, no skill level was assigned to manag- 
ers as an occupational group because of their wide range 
of experience and educational attainment. This study was 
interested in determining the proportion of university gradu- 
_ ates in unskilled occupations (requiring high school level V 
or less). It therefore needed to identify only the occupations 
with the lowest skill level. Since managers have supervisory 
duties and hence some level of responsibility, managerial 


| occupations were excluded from the low-skill group. 


This article focused on employed people with at /east a 
_ bachelor’s degree but in an occupation requiring at most 
/a high school education. Focusing on those cases avoids 
overestimating the changes in representation rates between 
1991 and 2006. Occupations requiring a high school edu- 
' cation or less in 1991 are unlikely to require a bachelor’s 


degree or higher today. Hence, it is reasonable to assume 
that, in both 1991 and 2006, recent immigrants with a uni- 
versity degree but working as taxi drivers, bartenders or 
manual labourers in a primary industry, for example, are 
in jobs that require less education than they have. This 
conservative measure of representation in jobs with low 
educational requirements thus excludes all other cases. 


This current study is based on census microdata files rep- 
resenting 20% of the Canadian population. The sample con- 
sists of persons age 25 to 54 with a university degree 
(bachelor’s degree, master’s degree or doctorate) and work- 
ing (as an employee or self-employed) during census week. 


Representation in jobs with low education require- 
ments is the ratio of employed university graduates age 
25 to 54 in occupations requiring at mosta high school edu- 
cation to all employed university graduates age 25 to 54. 


Recent immigrants are those who came to Canada 
between one and five years before the census reference 
year: in 2006, persons arriving between 2000 and 2004; 
in 2001, between 1995 and 1999; and in 1991, between 
1985 and 1989. Immigrants arriving in the census year or 
the year immediately before were excluded to facilitate 
comparison with previous studies (Grant 1999, and Frenette 
and Morissette 2003). 


Established immigrants are those who came to Canada 
between 11 and 15 years before the census reference year: 
in 1991, persons arriving between 1975 and 1979; in 2006, 
between 1990 and 1994. 


In general, these new characteristics lower immigrants’ 
chances of finding a job matching their education. 
Experience acquired in foreign countries is not always 
recognized in the Canadian labour market (Green and 
Worswick 2004, Ferrer and Riddell 2004, Picot and 
Sweetman 2005, Ferrer et al. 2004, and Aydemir and 
Skuterud 2004). Arriving in Canada at an older age 
usually increases immigrants’ years of experience in 
other countries, which could, other things being equal, 
reduce their chances of finding a job consistent with 
their level of schooling. 


Moreover, knowledge of an official language is a key 
aspect of skill level. The census does not measure lan- 
guage skills, but it does ask about mother tongue. A 
recent study (Ferrer et al. 2004) based on literacy and 
numeracy tests found a clear difference in language 
proficiency between native-born Canadians and 
immigrants. The increasing numbers of immigrants 
arriving in Canada with a mother tongue other than 
English or French may be less comfortable communi- 
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Chart C Favourable conditions recently 
should have enabled better access 
to jobs reflecting education 
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Note: Gross domestic product at market prices, implicit price 
indexes. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, and Income and 
Expenditure Accounts. 
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cating in an official language, which could increase their 
chances of working in a job with low educational 
requirements. 


Similarly, the increasing numbers of immigrants from 
Asian countries, for which little information is avail- 
able about education quality, may engender some mis- 
trust among employers, thus preventing such recent 
immigrants from exploiting their credentials or find- 
ing a job commensurate with their educational attain- 
ment (Green and Worswick 2004, and Ferrer and 
Riddell 2004). Language, country of origin and visible 
minority status are difficult to separate from one 
another, but they generally account for a significant 
portion of the observed difference between the 
labour market outcomes of native-born Canadians and 
immigrants (Picot and Sweetman 2005). 


A comparison of immigrants in 1991 who had been 
living in Canada for 11 to 15 years—in other words, 
attiving between 1975 and 1979—and the 2006 
immigrants who arrived between 1990 and 1994 
found differences similar to those observed for recent 
immigrants. In 2006, the more established immigrants 
wete also older, more likely to be members of a vis- 
ible minority, less likely to have French or English as 
their mother tongue, and also natives of a greater vari- 
ety of countries. 


Information and communications 
technology graduates 


In general, the demand for applied science skills such 
as engineering, computer science and health sciences 
benefits immigrants with degrees in those fields 
(Galarneau and Morissette 2004). Compared with 
1991, recent immigrants were even more likely to be 
applied sciences graduates in 2006, as the proportion 
of male immigrants in that field rose from 52% to 
65%, primarily from an increase in engineering degrees. 
This growth was mainly at the expense of the humani- 
ties and social sciences. For women, the patterns were 
similar but much less pronounced. 


Immigrants who arrived 11 to 15 years ago also 
showed an increase in the proportion of applied sci- 
ence gtaduates (from 52% to 57%), again mainly 
attributable to engineering. However, the increase was 
mote modest than for more recent immigrants. A 
gteater proportion of female established immigrants 
is in non-applied sciences, but that trend has been 
weakening since 1991 because of declining interest in 
teaching and fine arts. 
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Evolution of immigrants in occupations 
with low educational requirements 


Representation in occupations with low educational 
requirements increased for all immigrant groups con- 
sidered (Table 2). For male recent immigrants, repre- 
sentation generally fluctuated about 6 percentage points 
from census to census. The increase from 1991 to 
2006, from 22% to 28%, is within the range 
observed since 1991. The representation by various 
characteristics shows the increase to be fairly wide- 
spread, but slightly larger for older immigrants and 
graduates in fields such as health, engineering, humani- 
ties and social sciences. Immigrants from Africa and 
East Asia had the largest increases between 1991 and 
2006, as their representation climbed 8 percentage 
points. Nevertheless, male recent immigrants from 
South Asia and Southeast Asia still had the highest rep- 
resentation: 38% and 42% respectively. 


Male established immigrants saw strong growth in 
their representation in positions with low education 
requirements, going from 12% to 21% between 1991 
and 2006. For those immigrants, being unable to speak 
English or French and being from South Asia, South- 
east Asia or Central America seemed to be associated 
with a sharper increase in their representation in occu- 
pations with low education requirements. Engineer- 
ing, humanities and social science graduates were 
notable for an increase of more than 10 percentage 
points in their representation. The gap between estab- 
lished male immigrants and native-born Canadians 
widened over the 15-year period. This increase did 
not appear to be attributable to changes in the distri- 
bution by age and educational attainment between the 
two groups.’ In other words, the increase did not 
appear to be linked to Canadians in a particular age 
group increasing their educational attainment more 
rapidly than established immigrants of the same age. 


Women had much higher representation rates than 
men, in both 1991 and 2006. The gap was partly 
because female immigrants tended to specialize in non- 
applied fields of study and they were not as highly 
educated as their male counterparts.* 


Probably because of already high rates, their represen- 
tation rose much more modestly during the observa- 
tion period (4 percentage points for recent female 
immigrants and 5 points for those who arrived 11 to 
15 years earlier). In both cases, the increase was more 
pronounced for women age 45 to 54 and for certain 
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Table 2 Immigrants’ representation in occupations with low educational requirements 


Men Women 
Recent Established Recent Established 
immigrants immigrants immigrants immigrants 
1991 2006 1991 2006 1991 2006 1991 2006 
% 
Total 22 28 12 21 36 40 24 29 
Age 
25 to 34 24 27 i 17 37 38 24 23 
35 to 44 20 27 12 21 36 39 24 29 
45 to 54 ZI 32 13 22 36 45 23 ao 
Education 
Bachelor’s 26 32 is 24 4] 44 Zh SZ 
Master’s 17 22 6 15 25 32 14 20 
Doctorate 2 8 ] 4 9 8 8 Hf 
Mother tongue 
English 14 20 9 15 25 31 18 23 
French 13 20 i/ 16 18 26 16 18 
Other 25 29 15 22 42 42 28 31 
Category of worker 
Employee 25 28 13 va 38 Al 25 30 
Self-employed 14 25 9 21 TS 23 9 (is) 
Field of study 
Non applied 28 35 18 27 4] 44 28 33 
Teaching and fine arts 29 32 17 23 38 37 25 26 
Humanities and social sciences 26 on 19 30 42 46 29 315) 
Administration 29 Bo 16 23 44 46 30 315) 
Other! 30 38 16 29 39 40 27 31 
Applied 17 24 8 17 24 34 18 22 
Engineering 16 25 7, 18 24 34 8 19 
Mathematics, applied sciences 
and technology 20 2h 12 20 29 a5 26 31 
Computer science 1] 16 8 1] ile! oi 1] 15 
Health 13 24 4 13 25 30 9 20 
Region of origin 
North America 7 10 8 1] W 17 iS 14 
Central America, South America 
and Caribbean 28 25 14 24 40 So 22 26 
Northern and Western Europe 6 9 5 6 17 18 13 16 
Southern and Eastern Europe 22 4s) 12 17 32 36 16 pH: 
Africa 18 26 9 16 25 oi) 21 ZZ 
Southern Asia 37 38 24 35 62 56 45 43 
Southeast Asia Al 42 21 37 55 52 29 47 
Eastern Asia 16 24 10 14 31 34 24 23 
Western Asia 26 20 14 19 37 32 23 29 
Oceania and other 13 18 7 18 20 25 2 eal 
Visible minority 
Yes 26 31 16 24 45 44 29 34 
No 13 Me 7 13 21 29 15 20 
Metropolitan region 
Montréal 19 28 10 21 34 33 19 26 
Ottawa-Gatineau Ly 1g. 6 12 33 26 15 28) 
Toronto 24 31 15 22 40 43 26 29 
Calgary 20 21 9 W AO 38 27 eg 
Vancouver 25 29 15 24 39 42 26 33 
Other Li 22 11 Iz 29 35 7) 29 


1. Includes agriculture and all other fields of study not classifed elsewhere. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 
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fields of study, such as engineering and computer sci- On the other hand, field of study lowered an immi- 
ence. Women from Southeast Asia arriving 11 to 15 grant’s chances of having a job with low educational 
years earlier had an 18-point increase in their represen- requirements. Thus, it would appear that having a 
tation, narrowing the gap relative to their more degree in an applied field still provides some protec- 
recently arrived counterparts. Women from South Asia tion against being in a job with low educational 
and Southeast Asia had high representation rates, above requirements, despite the less favourable situation in 
50% for recent immigrants and slightly below 50% the information technology (IT) sector in recent years. 
for established female immigrants. The sector suffered employment losses between 2000 


and 2005, and because of the high proportion of 
recent immigrants educated in IT, the sector’s down- 
turn had a significant effect on the earnings of recent 
immigrants (Frenette et al. 2008) and the proportion 
of highly educated immigrants with low incomes 
(Picot et al. 2007). 


The correlation between field of study and the prob- 
ability of having a job with low educational require- 
ments was weaker for the period from 2001 to 2006 
than for the period from 1991 to 2006. The protec- 
tion effect still seemed to be there, but to a lesser 
extent than in the past,° which reflects the sector’s dif- 


A regression analysis was used to determine whether 
variables such as age, education, visible minority sta- 
tus, country of origin, field of study and region of resi- 
dence were important in explaining the increase in the 
representation in occupations with low educational 
requirements between 1991 and 2006 (Table 3).° 


In the case of male immigrants, country of origin and 
knowledge of a language other than English or French 
accounted for more than half of the 6-point increase 
in representation for recent immigrants and nearly a 
quarter of the 8-point increase for established immi- 
grants. In other words, if 2006 male immigrants had 


had the same country-of-origin and mother-tongue oo 

distribution as 1991 male immigrants, the rate would For women, language and country of origin alone 
have been less than 3 points higher for recent immi- explained all of the 3-point increase for recent immi- 
grants and only about 6 points for established immi- grants and one-third of the 5-point increase for 


grants. 


Table 3 Accounting for the change in representation of university graduates in occupations 
with low educational requirements between 1991 and 2006 


Men Women 

Recent Established Recent Established 

immigrants immigrants immigrants immigrants 
Weighting method! One Two One Two One Two One Two 

percentage points 

Change 6.0 6.0 8.3 8.3 3.0 3.0 5.3 5.3 
Explainable 2.9 1.2 2.7 2.6 4.7 3.4 2.4 1.8 
Visible minority 0.4 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.3 0:5 0.2 0.1 
Educational attainment 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 -0.3 -0.4 -0.1 -0.1 
Age 0.3 -0.5 0.4 0.1 0.3 -0.2 CB 0.5 
Mother tongue 1.0 0.6 i! 0.3 Wes: 0.5 Ue 0.6 
Country Sal 2.5 0.5 2.0 325 4.2 0.8 1.0 
Field of study -2.1 -1.8 -0.6 -0.7 -0.5 -1.4 -0.2 -0.5 


Region of residence 0.1 0.2 0.5 0.4 0.1 0.2 -0.1 0.1 


1. In the context of this study, the Oaxaca-Blinder decomposition can be used to answer the 2 following questions: What would be the 
representation rate of immigrants in low skill jobs in 2006 if they had the same characteristics as immigrants in 1991 (weighting method one). 
What would be the representation rate of immigrants in low skill jobs in 1991 if they had the same characteristics as immigrants in 2006 
(weighting method two). 

Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 
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others. Field of study and educa- 
tional attainment also slowed the 
upward movement of their repre- 
sentation in jobs with low educa- 
tional requirements. 


These results are consistent with the 
findings of similar studies on the 
subject (Picot and Sweetman 2005, 
Galarneau and Morissette 2004, 
and Aydemir and Skuterud 2004). 
In general, mother tongue and 
country of origin—which are also 
associated with the quality of edu- 
cation received and the lack of rec- 
ognition of foreign experience— 
explain a large portion of the dete- 
rioration in immigrants’ labour 
market situation. Class of imm1- 
grant may also be a factor. Some 
immigrants come to Canada as 
skilled workers, others for family 
reunification, and some as refugees. 
Skilled workers are generally 
expected to perform best in the 
labour market since they are 
accepted because of their quali- 
fications. While that was true in the 
past (Chui 2003, and Chui and 
Zietsma 2003), it appears to be less 
so for immigrants arriving in the 
eatly 2000s. For example, belong- 
ing to the skilled worker class did 
not seem to help early 2000s 
immigrants escape low-income 
situations (Picot et al. 2007). 


Nevertheless, an important dimen- 
sion, which cannot be measured 
with census data, is the international 
mobility of immigrants. In other 
words, people who immigrate 
to Canada do not necessarily 
stay. Among immigrants arriv- 
ing between 1980 and 1996, 
skilled workers, entrepreneurs 
and those from the United States 
ot Hong Kong were more likely to 
leave the country (Aydemir and 
Robinson 2006). Four in 10 of 
these immigrants left within 10 
yeats, on average. Economic 
downturns also increased the 


probability of leaving the country. 
It is therefore possible that some 
of the immigrants who arrived 
around the 1990s subsequently 
left Canada, and so the study re- 
sults are based on a subset of that 
cohort. If skilled workers left the 
country, particularly if they arrived 
during an economic slowdown— 
as was the case for immigrants who 
atrived in the early 1990s—it might 
partly explain the persistently high 
proportion of immigrants arriving 
around the 1990s who were in 
occupations with low educational 
requirements in 2006. 


Entering the labour market during 
a recession may also have a nega- 
tive effect for several years on the 
salaries that people earn (Oreo- 
poulos et al. 2008). The effect 
would be greater early in their 
career and would tend to disappear 


within 8 to 10 years. Hence, the 
recession of the early 1990s and the 
slow growth of employment dur- 
ing the subsequent recovery may 
also have affected new immigrants 
of that period. However, estab- 
lished immigrants in 1996 also 
arrived during a time when unem- 
ployment rates were relatively high 
(between 1980 and 1984), but their 
low skill rate increased more mod- 
estly (ftom l2% tosh6 6) ele 
fecessionaty effect therefore 
appears to vary from one recession 
to another and from one group to 
another. 


Regulated occupations 


When occupations are regulated by 
professional associations, candi- 
dates often have to take examina- 
tions and prove that they have 
work experience in Canada and 


Table 4 University graduates from fields of study leading 
to regulated occupations in jobs with low education 


levels 
Immigrants 
Canadian born Established Recent 
199722001 2006! 1991"".2001 _ 2006’ 199) .22001 5 c20ta! 
% 

Men 
Law 2 3 4* 18 25 21 28 35 40* 
Accounting 6 6 5 17 24 20* $31 cx) 34* 
Engineering 4 4 Se 7 WW 18* 17 17 250 
Medicine 0 ] 0 1 ] 13* 10 19 16* 
Nursing 6 6 6 
Women 
Law 3 5 6* 9 11 20" 43 33 36 
Accounting 12 y) 8 32 30 3] 49 47 48 
Engineering 5 6 7* 9 18 19" 24 26 34* 
Medicine ] ] ] 8 4 We 15 15 24* 
Nursing 4 4 3 Vf PR: 21* 30 46 23 


* The gap between the 1991 and 2006 rates is statistically significant at a threshold of 5%. 

1. Between 2001 and 2006, the field of study classification changed. Statistics Canada will 
conduct empirical matching between the 2001 and 2006 classifications by coding all of the 
fields of study of 2006 respondents according to the old classification. This empirical 
matching could provide slightly different results. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 
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Extending the analysis back to 1981 


The analysis covers the period from 1991 to 2006 because 
the occupational classification used to assign skill levels was 
not available before 1991. To extend the analysis back to 
1981, an attempt was made to assign skill levels to the 1981 
classification codes using Statistics Canada’s equivalency 
tables. 


Because the 1981 classification was structured quite differ- 
ently from the 1991 classification, each 1981 occupation is 
associated with more than one occupation in the 1991 clas- 
sification. Some 1981 codes are associated not only with 
more than one occupation in the 1991 classification but also 
with more than one skill level. 


Of the total of 595 occupation codes in the 1981 classifi- 
cation, 206 were associated with occupations that had a non- 
low skill level in the 1991 classification, and 146 were 
associated with occupations that had a low skill level. Those 
occupations presented no difficulty, since the aim was simply 
to assign a skill level (low or non-low) to each 1981 code 
and not to establish an exact equivalency between 1981 and 
1991 occupations. The remaining codes were associated with 
occupations with more than one skill level (low and non- 
low). 


Accordingly, two rates were established for 1981: a mini- 
mum rate if all codes that could not be associated with a 
single skill level are assumed to be non-low skill level, and 
a maximum rate for the opposite assumption, that all codes 
not associated with any skill level are low skill level 
(Table 5). The two rates are the upper and lower bounds 
of the range for the 1981 rates. Since the bounds have little 
meaning per se, it was decided to use a rate gap between 
immigrants and native-born Canadians. 


In 1981, no gap was seen between native-born Canadians 
and immigrants who arrived 11 to 15 years earlier, no matter 
whether the minimum or the maximum rate for each sub- 
group was used (Table 6). 


The focus was on the non-existent difference in represen- 
tation for established immigrants in occupations with low 
educational requirements in 1981 because the assumption 
that recent immigrants and people just entering the labour 
market encountered similar difficulties seemed plausible at 
that time. In 1981, after living in Canada for 11 to 15 years, 


Table 5 Canadians and immigrants in each skills group after 


skill levels assigned, 1981 


Table 6 Gap in representation rates between 
Canadian-born and different 
immigrant groups in occupations with 
low educational requirements 


Immigrants arrived 


11 tol5 6to10 toss 
years ago years ago years ago 
percentage points 
Men 
1981 minimum 0 6 9 
1981 maximum 0 8 11 
1991 4 6 14 
1996 5 10 ik 
2001 7 12 12 
2006 10 10 17 
Women 
1981 minimum 4 18 22 
1981 maximum 5 19 26 
1991 12 15 25 
1996 11 19 29 
2001 13 19 23 


2006 17 19 27 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 


immigrants with a university degree seemed as likely as native- 
born Canadians to be in a job with low educational require- 
ments. The gap widened as the number of years of residence 
in Canada shrank. For example, for recent immigrants—those 
who arrived between one and five years prior to 1981—the 
gap relative to native-born Canadians was 9 percentage 
points for the minimum rate and 11 for the maximum rate. 
For immigrants who arrived between six and ten years 
before 1981, the gap was 6 to 8 points. 


In 1991, however, the gap was 4 points for native-born 
Canadians and, in 2006, it was 10 points. 


Relative changes in country of origin, language and visible 
minority status are even more notable between 1981 and 2006 
than between 1991 and 2006. In 1981, immigrants who 
arrived in Canada 11 to 15 years ear- 
lier (between 1965 and 1969) were 
much more likely to be from North 
America or Northern Europe. In 
addition, immigrants were much more 


Men Women likely to have English as their mother 

tongue, they were younger and they 

Recent Recent were much less likely to belong to a 

Cana- immi- Established Cana- immi- Established visible minority group (Table 7). How- 

dian grants immigrants dian grants immigrants &Ver, all demographic characteristics 

combined explained only a small 

% part of the increase between 1981 

Skill level and 2006 in the representation of 

Non low 88 TT. 88 83 58 78 recent immigrants in occupations with 

Low (lower bound) 5 14 5 10 33 15 low educational requirements (about 
Multi level 8 9 7 7 10 7 = 13%).7 

Low (upper bound) 12 23 12 17 A2 22 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 
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Table 7 Working immigrants age 25 to 54 with a university 


degree who arrived 11 to 15 years ago 


Men 

1981 1991 
Total 28,500 27,700 
Age 
25 to 34 18 21 
35 to 44 56 50 
45 to 54 26 29 
Education 
Bachelor’s 58 7) 
Master’s 18 21 
Doctorate 24 8 
Mother tongue 
English 47 37 
French 7 4 
Other 46 58 
Category of worker 
Employee 91 89 
Self-employed 2 1] 


Region of origin 
North America 12 9 
Central America, 

South America and 


Caribbean 6 8 
Northern and Western 

Europe 30 19 
Southern and Eastern 

Europe 12 8 
Africa 8 10 
Southern Asia 17 11 
Southeast Asia 5 14 
Eastern Asia 11 15 
Western Asia 3 5 
Oceania and other 2 ] 


Visible minority 


Yes 40 59 
No 60 4] 
Metropolitan region 

Montréal 16 14 
Ottawa-Gatineau 7 S 
Toronto 31 36 
Calgary 3) 6 
Vancouver Be ld 
Other 39 27 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 


2006 


54,000 


1981 


11,300 


% 


Women 


1991 


19,300 


proficiency in English or French to be accredited under provincial law 
(Boyd 2000). This process may have an impact on immigrants’ chances of 
finding a job consistent with their level of schooling. 
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Efforts are being made at the fed- 
eral and provincial levels to address 
this problem and make it easier for 
immigrants to get into regulated 
occupations. For example, several 
programs offer language classes 
and remedial courses in specific 
subjects. Sometimes concerted 
efforts are being made by the pro- 
vincial governments, colleges and 
universities, employers and regula- 
toty organizations.* The impact of 
these activities is difficult to meas- 
ure, but it is interesting to examine 
the extent to which immigrants with 
a field of study leading to a regu- 
lated occupation are working in 
occupations with low educational 
requirements. For the purposes of 
this exercise, a subset of fields of 
study leading to regulated occupa- 
tions was selected (Table 4). 


Compared with native-born Cana- 
dians, the representation of immi- 
grants with degrees in medicine 
(general and specialized), nursing, 
engineering, accounting and law in 
occupations with low educational 
requirements is generally higher, 
especially for recent immigrants. 
The representation of native- 
born Canadians was below 
10% throughout the period for 
all of the occupations selected, 
with the exception of women in 
accounting in 1991. Moreover, in 
general there was little variation for 
native-born Canadians.’ 


In 1991, the representation of 
established male immigrants was 
similar to the representation of the 
native-born for medicine and 
engineering. Those are among 
the fields that saw the fastest 
growth for established immigrants 
between 1991 and 2006, especially 
medicine, where the representation 
rose from virtually zero to 13%. 
For the medical field, most of the 
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increase took place between 2001 and 2006, despite 
the persistent evidence of the shortage of physicians. 
For engineering as well, representation was substan- 
tially higher in 2006 (18% compared with 7%), and 
the increase was more pronounced between 2001 and 
2006.'° That deterioration was likely related to the 
major employment losses in the IT sector. In 2006, 
established immigrants in medicine still barely had an 
advantage ovet more recent immigrants. 


Even in 1991, representation rates were considerably 
higher for recent male immigrants than for native-born 
Canadians, and the gap has widened over the years. 


Rates for established female immigrants in 1991 were 
slightly higher than those of their Canadian-born coun- 
terparts—accounting still being the exception, with 
much higher rates for established female immigrants. 
By 2006, representation was appreciably higher, par- 
ticularly in law and nursing, whose rates tripled. Engi- 
neering and medicine also saw significant increases. 
Rates for recent female immigrants were already high 
in 1991 and they remained high in 2006, with medicine 
and engineering seeing the highest rates of growth. 


In 2006, established immigrants still enjoyed an 
advantage over recent immigrants in that their repre- 
sentation was generally lower. But the advantage has 
eroded over the years. 


Conclusion 


During the 1991 to 2006 period, the proportion of 
immigrants with a university degree in jobs with low 
educational requirements (such as clerks, truck drivers, 
salespersons, cashiers and taxi drivers) increased. For 
recent immigrants, the proportions varied between 
22% and 28% for men and between 36% and 44% 
for women. For established male immigrants, the 
trend was quite pronounced, as their proportion rose 
from 12% to 21%, while their female counterparts 
posted a more modest advance, climbing from 24% 
to 29%. Those proportions contrasted sharply with 
the stable proportion for native-born Canadians, 
about 10% for both men and women. 


The increases for established immigrants suggest that 
the difficulties, which have long plagued recent immi- 
grants, are today affecting established immigrants, 
which also suggests that difficulties experienced by 
recent immigrants are not necessarily temporary. 


To understand the deterioration, the profiles of the 
two groups of immigrants were examined. However, 
the changes found in the profile of established immi- 
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grants—particularly language and country of origin— 
accounted for only a quarter of the deterioration for 
established immigrants. Furthermore, their field of 
study, usually applied sciences, slowed the upward 
movement of their representation in jobs with low 
educational requirements. That protection effect has 
weakened recently, though, as job losses occurred in 
the information technology sector. These findings 
applied to both men and women. Thus, if the profile 
of male immigrants arriving between 1990 and 1994 
had remained the same as the profile of male imm1- 
grants arriving between 1975 and 1979, the propor- 
tion in occupations with low educational requirements 
in 2006 would have been 18% rather than 21%. For 
women, the proportion would have been about 27% 
instead of 29%, 


Among recent male immigrants, profile changes 
explained just a fifth of the increase, while for recent 
female immigrants, they accounted for virtually 100% 
of the increase. 


Hence a large share of the increase seems to be attrib- 
utable to factors other than demographic characteris- 
tics. The remaining portion might be due to factors 
such as language skills, non-recognition of credentials, 
schooling or foreign experience (Green and Worswick 
2004, Picot and Sweetman 2005, Ferrer et al. 2004, 
and Aydemir and Skuterud 2004) and the quality of 
education for nationals of relatively young countries 
of origin (Sweetman 2004). Moreover, immigrants 
attiving between 1990 and 1994 entered the labour 
market during a particularly harsh recession or the sub- 
sequent recovery characterized by slow employment 
growth. Launching a career when unemployment rates 
ate high can have longer-term effects on earnings 
(Oreopoulos et al. 2008). It is therefore possible that 
recessions also affected immigrants’ chances of having 
a job with low educational requirements. The skills of 
well-educated immigrants could easily erode over time, 
which might play a role in preventing them from rem- 
edying their situation as the years go by. In addition, 
well-educated immigrants are more likely to leave 
Canada, especially during recessions (Aydemir and 
Robinson 2006). That might also explain the observed 
increase in established immigrants’ propensity to be in 
jobs with low educational requirements. 


The accreditation process for regulated occupations 
may also have an impact on recent immigrants’ chances 
of finding a job commensurate with their educational 
attainment. In general, the rates for established immi- 
grants (men and women) with a degree in a field of 
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study leading to a regulated profession such as medi- 
cine, nursing, engineering, law or accounting but work- 
ing in occupations with low educational requirements 
were comparable to those of native-born Canadians 
in 1991, but increased sharply thereafter. Medicine had 
the largest increase (despite persistent evidence of a 
doctor shortage), although engineering also saw 
appreciable increases, coinciding with the decline of 
the information technology sector in recent years. 


In 2006, established immigrants still had an advantage 
ovet recent immigrants, as the proportion in jobs with 
low educational requirements was generally lower, but 
the proportions have been converging over time and 
the gap relative to native-born Canadians has widened. 


@ Notes 


1. In this article, ‘underemployment’ and ‘underemployed’ 
are used for persons who have a university degree but are 
in jobs that require no more than a high school diploma. 


2. South Asia comprises India, Bangladesh, Maldives, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and East Timor; East Asia, the 
People’s Republic of China, Hong Kong, Japan, North 
and South Korea, Macao, Mongolia and Taiwan. 


3. To verify this, two regressions were estimated (one for 
1991 and one for 2006) for established male immigrants 
and native-born Canadians. The dependent variable was 
a dichotomous variable whose value was 1 if the person 
was in a job with low educational requirements and 0 
otherwise. The independent variables were age, age 
squared, educational attainment and a dichotomous 
vatiable whose value was 1 for established immigrants 
and 0 otherwise. The coefficient of the last variable 
increased as much as the gap rate between the two 
groups, suggesting that the gap increase is not due to 
changes in the age and educational attainment structure 
of these two groups. 


4. These findings are derived from an Oaxaca-Blinder 
decomposition model. First, ordinary least square regres- 
sions wete estimated. The dependent variable was a 
dichotomous variable whose value was 1 if the person 
was in a job with low educational requirements and 0 
otherwise. Even though the dependent variable was 
dichotomous, an OLS estimation was performed 
because the probability of being in a job with low 
educational requirements was not close to 0 or 1 (see 
Moffitt 1999). The independent variables were age, age 
squared, educational attainment (to separate bachelor’s 
degrees from master’s degrees and doctorates), field of 
study, visible minority status, region of residence and 


country of origin. Female immigrants’ field of study and 
educational attainment accounted for at least a quarter of 
the difference between men and women. Also, women 
tend to come to Canada as spouses or for family 
reunification, whereas men come as economic immi- 
grants. The latter usually have higher employment rates 
and generally fare better in the labour market than other 
classes of immigrants. While the census provides no 
information on class of immigrant, that may also have 
some impact on the strong prevalence of women in 
occupations with low educational requirements. 


Regression models were estimated for four different 
groups: recent male immigrants, established male immi- 
grants, recent female immigrants and established female 
immigrants. The dependent variable was the probability 
that a person with a university degree was in a job with 
low educational requirements. The independent vari- 
ables were age, age squared, educational attainment (to 
separate bachelor’s degrees from master’s degrees and 
doctorates), visible minority status, country of origin, 
field of study and region of residence. After estimating 
an OLS model (see Note 4) for the four different groups 
and for 1991 and 2006, an Oaxaca-Blinder decomposi- 
tion was cattied out to determine which variables 
explained the increase in representation between 1991 
and 2006. Certain factors may be associated with a strong 
representation in occupations with low educational 
requirements, but if neither the factor level nor the 
representation has changed, it cannot be concluded that 
they are associated with an increase. 


This result is derived from an Oaxaca-Blinder decompo- 
sition of the same variables used previously, but for the 


period from 2001 to 2006. 


These findings are derived from an Oaxaca-Blinder 
decomposition in which the results for immigrants who 
arrived in Canada 11 to 15 years earlier in 1981 and 2006 
were compated using age, sex, education, visible minority 
status, country of origin and region of residence. The 
decompositions were calculated for the 1981 minimum 
and maximum rates. For the minimum rate, the decom- 
position explained between 2 and 9 points of the 
16-point gap, and for the maximum rate, it explained 
between 3 and 8 points of the 8-point gap. A dynamic 
decomposition taking into account the changes for both 
native-born Canadians and immigrants during the 1981 
to 1991 period was also attempted. For that decompo- 
sition, identical variables were needed for the two 
subpopulations. Country of origin was therefore dropped 
from the list of explanatory variables, since all Canadians 
are from Canada. However, these decompositions proved 
inconclusive because of the small number of variables 
available for analysis. 
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8. See, among others, www.settlement.org and 
www.citizenship.gov.on.ca, as well as Measures to Facih- 
tate Access to Regulated Professions and Trades, implemented 
by the ministére de Immigration et des Communautés 
culturelles and its partners (http:/ www.micc.gouv.qc.ca/ 
publications/en/dossiers/AccessProfessionsTrades- 
MeasuresFebruary2008.pdf). 


9. The classification of fields of study changed between the 
2001 Census and the 2006 Census. To make the fields of 
study selected from 1991 and 2001 compatible with 
those from 2006, a preliminary matching file was used. 
However, rates could be slightly different if the final 
matching file had been used. 


10. The difference between the 1991 and 2006 values was 
significant at the 5% level. 
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Age and earnings 


May Luong and Benoit-Paul Hebert 


s people age and gain 
work experience, their 
earnings might be expected 


to continue to rise or at least 
remain stable until retirement. 
However, this appears not to be the 
case with traditional age-earnings 
profiles (Chart A). These show 
increases in earnings in the early 
years, a peak around middle age, 
and a decline thereafter. This 
inverted U-shaped pattern between 
age and earnings, based on the 
average earnings by age for all 
workers at a given time, is found in 
a wide range of data. For example, 
cross-sectional census data show 
that the earnings of men employed 
full time, full year declined after 
their mid-forties (Saint-Pierre 
1996). The same pattern is found 
in cross-sectional data from the 
Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID). 


The age-earnings profile is com- 
monly used to describe the growth 
of earnings over the life cycle 
(Thornton et al. 1997). It is also 
widely used by forensic economists 
in the projection of future earnings 
when calculating earnings loss 
in personal litigations. The age- 
earnings profile also helps explain 
why older workers have a more 
difficult time adjusting to job loss 
since their higher earnings often 
reflect firm-specific skills. 


May Luong is with the Labour and Household Surveys Ana 


However, the traditional age-earn- 
ings profile has many problems, 
including the use and interpretation 
of cross-sectional data, selection 
problems, bias from voluntary 
changes in hours, and occupations 
of working retirees. This article 
addresses these problems in mote 
detail and estimates a ‘pure’ age 
effect. Using the 1999 to 2004 
SLID panel, the study re-examines 
the age effect on hourly rather than 
annual earnings in order to control 


for changes in hours worked (see 
Data source). In addition, it uses 
multivariate analysis to test whether 
aging by itself results in lower 
hourly earnings when other related 
factors ate controlled for. 


Problems with traditional 
age-earnings profiles 


One issue with the traditional age- 
earnings profile is that the effect 
attributed to age may also capture 
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Chart A Conventional cross-sectional profiles show annual 
earnings declines after age 50 
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Data source 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) cov- 
ers roughly 97% of the Canadian population, excluding 
those in the territories, in institutions, on First Nations 
reserves or in military barracks. Each panel of respondents, 
approximately 15,000 households and 30,000 adults, is 
surveyed for six consecutive years. A new panel is intro- 
duced every three years, so two panels always overlap. This 
study used the third panel of SLID, which followed respond- 
ents from 1999 to 2004. The longitudinal nature of the sur- 
vey allows for the tracking of hourly and annual earnings 
of individuals over a maximum of six consecutive years. 


| Since this study examines the age-earnings profile before 
retirement, the sample was restricted to individuals age 
45 and over. As SLID does not collect labour-related 
information from individuals age 70 and over, the sample 
consists of individuals age 45 to 69. 


Exploratory analysis with separate models for men and 
women indicated that differences between the sexes could 
easily be modelled as interactions in a single model for the 
pooled sample. 


In order to overcome the issue of selection effect where 
older workers with higher earnings may be more likely to 
leave the labour market, only full-year, full-time workers 


RET RS LR TE TR BES ITS BS LANDS LE ERE IEEE LILI TEI IE LIE SIS BEL LEE ELIS ND ELEN CELE ION ER EERE DR IGE DOO EDDIE SEE LEELA D ENDLESS I LOE 


were included in the sample, which allowed for a fairly 
consistent cohort. Individuals were excluded when they 
began receiving pension benefits (from an employer-spon- 
sored plan or the Canada/Quebec Pension Plan'), since 
receipt of such benefits tends to occur after individuals have 
retired from their career job and the focus of this study was 
to understand earnings prior to retirement. In fact, the 
limitation of the sample to non-pensioners is crucial. 
Working pensioners are different from workers in their 
career job in that pensioners who return to the 
labour market typically work at a reduced capacity and 
these jobs are also, on average, lower in pay (Hébert and 
Luong 2008). However, since they are also receiving pension 
payouts, their total income may be equal to or exceed its 
pre-retirement level.” 


The final sample consisted of 2,102 respondents for a 
total of 9,556 observations. The panel is unbalanced as the 
number of observations varied across respondents. 


Nominal earnings were converted to 2004 dollars. For vari- 
ables where information was missing for a large number 
of respondents, a distinct category for missing values was 
added to prevent these respondents from being dropped 
from the multivariate analysis. 


the effects of other factors related to, but distinct 
from, age. The original human capital earnings func- 
tion was used to explain the decline in earnings at older 
ages as reflecting declines in productivity due to dete- 
rioration in human capital (Mincer 1974). However, 
conclusions based on cross-sectional data may be con- 
founding differences between individuals at different 
points 1n their lives and differences within persons over 
time. Detailed longitudinal data and quantitative meth- 
ods measuring within-person differences are required 
in order to determine whether individuals’ earnings rise 
or fall over time. 


The second issue is the correlation between age and 
wotk experience—the older the individual, the more 
years of work experience likely gained. While age is 
not irrelevant and often is accompanied by health 
issues which depreciate human capital stock, work 
experience remains a dominant factor in earnings. 
However, early estimates of the age-earnings profile 
had to derive work experience by subtracting years of 
schooling from age since work experience was not 
available. Furthermore, the effects of age and work 
experience on earnings were estimated separately rather 
than within the same model (Mincer 1974). Indeed, 
age has commonly been used as a proxy for years of 


work experience since information on work expert- 
ence is typically unavailable in both longitudinal 
administrative data and cross-sectional survey data. In 
order to estimate the ‘pure’ age effect on earnings, 
work experience must be controlled for. In addition, 
the majority of research on the age-earnings profile 
controls only for education and sex. However, other 
personal and job characteristics may also be at play. 


Thirdly, studies often do not consider that some work- 
ers may have started transitioning into retirement. For 
example, older workers may voluntarily reduce their 
work hours to gradually phase into retirement. In fact, 
between 1999 and 2004, 60% of workers age 45 to 69 
who experienced a fall in their annual earnings had 
reduced their work hours. On the other hand, 44% of 
older workers with a rise in their annual earnings had 
increased their hours.’ Previous findings of lower 
annual earnings for older workers may thus reflect 
decreased work hours. Indeed, individuals’ hourly 
earnings may remain stable or even rise over time and 
therefore provide a more accurate measure 
of true earnings potential. Even with cross-sectional 
data, the age-earnings profile shows a less pronounced 
slope at older ages using hourly figures (Chart B). 
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Chart B_ Conventional cross-sectional profiles based on hourly 
earnings show more moderate declines after age 50 
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effect may well remain since the 
C/QPP provides reduced benefits 
starting at age 60, full benefits at 65, 


Hourly earnings (2004 $) 


and increased benefits up to age 70. 


The selection effect involves the 


24 movement into and out of employ- 
a2 ment and changes in the cohort 
20 composition of older workers. In- 
18 deed, one longitudinal study (Myck 
16 2007) suggested that the propensity 
2 of those with higher earnings to 
leave employment earlier contrib- 

- utes to the inverted U-shaped age- 
I earnings profile. In order to 
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Age effect, the model was estimated for 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. 


Another issue pertaining to the 
transition to retirement and its 
effect on earnings involves work- 
ing pensioners. With pension ben- 
efits, these older workers can 
afford to either reduce their hours 
of work or take up a new job pay- 
ing less than their pre-retirement 
one. Indeed, a study based on lon- 
gitudinal data and a fixed-effects 
model found that hourly earnings 
declines begin only after age 60 and 
ate attributable to pension ben- 
efits—that is, individuals receiving 
pension benefits but continuing to 
work would reduce their earnings 
in part by switching from full-time 
to part-time jobs (Johnson and 
Neumark 1996). Estimates for 
wotkets not receiving pension ben- 
efits reveal even weaker evidence 
of earnings declines at older ages. 


This study excludes workers from 
the sample when they began receiv- 
ing pension benefits from an 
employer-sponsored plan or 
the Canada/Quebec Pension Plan 
(C/QPP). Benefits from Old Age 
Security(OAS) and the Guaranteed 
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older adults working full year, full 
time to restrict the sample to a 
fairly consistent cohort (Chart C). 
Full-year full-time workers have 
higher hourly earnings on average 
than all workers, and the highest is 
for those age 65 to 69* (due to the 
small number of observations 
in this age category, however, that 
avetage should be used with 


Income Supplement (GIS) are not 
taken into account. While a sample 
of non-retired workers likely 
reduces the biases induced by 
working pensioners, some selection 
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Chart C_ Longitudinal profiles show only a modest drop in 
hourly earnings for older workers with no pension 
benefits 
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1. Excluding working retirees. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2004. 
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caution). Nevertheless, the data suggest that the lower 
earnings found for older workers in the traditional age- 
earnings profiles are likely a result of older workers 
retiring from their career job, activating their pension, 
and continuing to work at lower pay, which ultimately 
drags down the average for older workers. Older 
wotkers continuing uninterrupted work will, on aver- 
age, maintain high earnings according to the sample 
used. 


A new approach using multivariate 
analysis 


In order to account for the many personal, job, and 
demographic factors that may affect earnings, a 
random-effects model (Frees 2004) was used to 
estimate the age-earnings relationship. As suggested by 
other studies (Robinson 2003, and Murphy and Welch 
1990), the model included different functions to test 
for linear or non-linear relationships between age and 
earnings (see Statistical model). 


Overall, coefficients for age and its powers were close 
to zero (Table). While the coefficients for age squared 
and age to the fourth were statistically significant on 
their own, the age variables, when tested as a whole, 
were not statistically different from zero, which indi- 
cates that when other personal and job-related charac- 
teristics are taken into account, a worker’s age does 
not appear to be related to earnings. This is in contrast 
to many studies that used cross-sectional data to illus- 
trate declining earnings for older workers prior to 
retirement. This difference arises in part because older 
workers are excluded from the longitudinal sample as 
soon as they start to receive a pension, contrary to pre- 
vious studies.° Another contributing factor is the use 
of longitudinal data. 


While the results suggest that age is not significantly 
related to hourly earnings, they indicate that work 
experience, defined as years working full time for at 
least six months, is important in explaining variations. 
Indeed, the results show that, compared with workers 
having 30 to 34 years of work experience, those with 
0 to 4 years earned almost 15% less, those with 5 to 14 
years, 10% less, and those with 15 to 24 years, 5% 
less.° However, contraty to previous research that in- 
dicated decreasing earnings for those with the most 
experience, this study showed that workers with either 
25 to 29, or 35 and more years of experience were 
not statistically different from those with 30 to 34 years 
of work experience, which suggests that hourly earn- 
ings stabilize after more than 25 years of experience. 


Statistical Model 


SLID panel data for the years 1999 to 2004 were used to 
estimate variants of the random-effects model 


In(y,)=B,+B Age,+BAge+B,Age' + B Age’ t+yx,t+T+0+€, 


where y,, is the composite hourly earnings of individual 
/in year ¢, Age is the individual’s age (centred at age 55), 
B, to B, are coefficients affecting Age and its powers, 
x, is a vector of personal and employment characteristics 
(including work experience) that may or may not vary over 
time, and y is a vector of regression coefficients. A series 
of dummy variables (7,) is used to account for year-specific 
effects. Individual-specific effects are accounted for by the 
time-constant v, and €,, is the error term. Standard errors 
for parameter estimates were calculated with the bootstrap 
method. 


Other possible models for longitudinal or panel data 
include fixed-effects, random-coefficients, and population- 
averaged models. The fixed-effects model was not ideal for 
this study as it cannot estimate the effect of time- 
constant variables. Using generalized estimating equations, 
the population-averaged model roughly corresponding to 
the random-effects specification above yielded very simi- 
lar results. A fully specified random-coefficients model 
proved difficult to estimate, but results from models including 
limited subsets of variables were in agreement with the 
results from the random-effects and population-averaged 
models. Also, an ordinary least squares (OLS) regression 
using 2004 data only was estimated for comparison pur- 
poses. Overall, the results from the OLS model were in 
agreement with the results from the random-effects and 
population-averaged models. 


Overall, the results suggest that work experience is a 
better predictor of hourly earnings than age. This 
is plausible, since work experience, rather than age, is 
mote directly tied to accomplishments, which are typi- 
cally assessed when determining promotions and job 
offers. 


Similar to other research, this study found sex and edu- 
cation to be significantly related to earnings. Results of 
the random-effects model suggest that men with uni- 
versity degrees earned 36% more than those with a 
non-university postsecondary certificate. On the other 
hand, men who completed high school did not have 
significantly different hourly earnings than men with 
non-university postsecondary education, but men with 
less than high school earned 11% less per hour. An 
earnings gap between men and women was also 
apparent. Women of all educational levels earned less 
than their male counterparts. For example, women 
with a non-university postsecondary certificate earned 
15% less than their male counterparts. 
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Table Results of log-linear random effects 


Random effects model 


Exponential 
Coefficient coefficient 
% 
Age -0.005 -0.5 
Age squared -0.002** -0.2 
Age cubed 0.000 0.0 
Age to the fourth power 0.000** 0.0 
Sex and education 
(ref. men, non-university 
postsecondary) 
Men, less than high school -0.116*** -10.9 
Men, high school 0.048 5.0 
Men, university 0.310" ** 36.3 
Women, less than high school -0.403*** -33.2 
Women, high school 2027 Bt -24.3 
Women, non-university postsecondary -0.162*** -14.9 
Women, university 0.048 4.9 
Work experience 
(ref. 30 to 34 years) 
0 to 4 years -Orloor 5 -14.7 
5 to 14 years -O107*** -10.2 
15 to 24 years -0.047** -4.5 
25 to 29 years -0.011 -1.1 
35 or more years -0.006 -0.6 
Immigrant status 
(ref. non-immigrant) 
Immigrant -0.018 -1.7 
Visible minority status 
(ref. non-visible minority) 
Visible minority -0.231,**" -20.6 
Disability status 
(ref. no disability reported) 
Disability reported 0.002 0.2 
Job status (ref. permanent) 
Non-permanent job 0.004 0.4 


** statistically significant or significantly different from the reference 
group (ref.) at 0.05 
*** significantly different from the reference group (ref.) at 0.01 
Note: Some variables had missing values. Other variables used, but 
not shown, comprise occupation, industry, region, area of 
residence size and year effects. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
1999 to 2004. 


Job permanency is another indicator of job quality. 
However, the results indicate that older workers with 
non-permanent jobs (i.e. seasonal, temporary, term or 
contract, casual, or through a temporary help agency) 
did not have significantly different earnings than older 
workers with permanent jobs. While permanent jobs 
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in theory are mote likely to be unionized, which typi- 
cally leads to better pay, the non-significant finding here 
likely resulted from restricting the sample to full-year, 
full-time workers. In fact, only about 4% of the 
sample had non-permanent positions. 


Immigrants and visible minorities may also earn less 
due to different starting levels and growth rates for 
reasons such as language barriers, lack of social 
networks, lack of recognition of credentials by 
employers, and discrimination. However, immigrants’ 
earnings were not statistically different than earnings 
of non-immigrants. While existing research indicates a 
gap in earnings between recent immigrants and non- 
immigrants (Statistics Canada 2008, and Frenette and 
Morissette 2003), the sample also included immigrants 
who had arrived earlier and perhaps from different 
countries. However, earnings of visible minority indi- 
viduals were estimated to be almost 21% less than for 
other workers.’ 


As individuals age, they have a higher likelihood of 
developing disabilities that may affect their ability to 
continue working in their job. They may then choose 
to reduce their hours of work, change jobs, or with- 
draw from the labour force, which would likely have 
a negative impact on their earnings. However, the 
results in the sample used here do not support this 
hypothesis, which could be related to a selection 
effect. For example, workers with a disability may have 
switched to another job or they may have withdrawn 
from the labour market (Pyper 2006). Therefore, only 
those whose disability did not affect job performance 
may have remained. Since SLID does not have 
detailed information on the type and severity of 
a disability,® those in the sample who reported having 
a disability may have had minor or less limiting 


disabilities. 


Conclusion 


Age-earnings profiles have been important in 
the understanding of individuals’ earnings over the 
life cycle. However, they are often created using 
cross-sectional data that compate earnings of workers 
at different ages rather than following the earnings tra- 
jectoty of workers over time. Since this method does 
not examine the year-to-year earnings of older work- 
ets, its capacity for assessing whether earnings fall as 
workers age is limited. Rather, the interpretation can 
suggest at best that older workers of a certain age earn 
less, on average, than workers in their 40s. 
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This study builds on previous work by using longitu- 
dinal data, which allows for the examination of earn- 
ings over time while controlling for differences in 
educational, personal, demographic, and job charac- 
teristics. In addition, hourly instead of annual earnings 
were used in order to account for changes in work 
hours over time, which would affect annual but not 
hourly earnings. In general, the findings show that age 
had no significant effect on hourly earnings after con- 
trolling for other factors. This result is attributable to 
the exclusion of working pensioners in combination 
with the use of longitudinal data. The results are mostly 
in line with those of an earlier study which found a 
very weak relationship between age and earnings after 
pensioners had been excluded (Johnson and Neumark 


1996), 


The results show that hourly earnings increase with 
work experience, reaching a maximum for those with 
25 to 29 years of experience and essentially plateauing 
after that. Therefore, experience-hourly-earnings pro- 
files would be more accurate in estimating the earn- 
ings trajectory of individuals over the life cycle. 


@ Notes 


1. Although Old Age Security is also considered a public 
pension, it 1s received by all Canadians regardless of 
whether they had ever entered the labour force. Exclud- 
ing OAS recipients would exclude almost everyone over 
65 from the sample. 


2. Using data from SLID, the average hourly earnings of 
working pensioners were not statistically different from 
the previous year (while they were still in career employ- 
ment). However, their annual earnings fell from $46,500 
to $38,400 while their total annual income increased from 
$47,300 to $57,500 during the survey period. These 
differences in annual earnings and total income were 
statistically significant at the 5% level. 


3. Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, panel 3, 1999 
to 2004. 


4. The average hourly earnings for full-year, full-time work- 
ers age 05 to 69, excluding working pensioners, were 
statistically different from those age 60 to 64. 


5. The OLS model yielded similar results when working 
pensioners were excluded from the sample. When work- 
ing pensioners were included in the sample, the age effect 
was not significant in the random effects model but was 
in the OLS model using 2004 cross-sectional data, 


suggesting that the combination of the presence of 
working pensioners in the sample and the use of 
longitudinal data results in a negative relationship 
between age and hourly earnings. 


6. Differences in percentage terms were obtained by 
exponentiating the coefficients. 


7. While it would be interesting to explore an interaction 
between immigrant and visible minority status, it was 
not possible due to inadequate sample size in each of the 
cells. 


8. In SLID, respondents are flagged as having a disability 
if they answer positively to at least one of a series of 
questions inquiring about difficulty carrying out activities 
related to daily living, or about having physical or mental 
conditions or health problems that reduce the amount or 
kind of activity they can do in any of a few different types 
of situations (e.g. at home or at work). 
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Trends in manufacturing 


employment 


André Bernard 


he challenges experienced by Canadian 

manufacturers in the past few years are a 

subject of public policy interest (Industry 
Canada 2007). These challenges have very real effects 
on the economy. From 2004 to 2008, more than one 
in seven manufacturing jobs, nearly 322,000, disap- 
peared. In some regions of the country where the 
economy is not very diversified, the loss of manufac- 
turing jobs can have particularly negative effects. In 
these regions, the closure of even a single plant, sup- 
plied by several companies, can weaken the economy. 


At the same time, job growth in other industries has 
been relatively strong. In fact, from 2004 to 2008, over 
1.5 million jobs were created in the rest of the 
economy—a growth of 11%. The national unemploy- 
ment rate through 2007 and 2008 was also regularly 
among the lowest in the past 30 years. Manufacturing 
is clearly faring worse than the rest of the economy. 


This study paints a detailed picture of employment 
trends in manufacturing in Canada from 1998 to 2008. 
Most of the data are from the Labour Force Survey 
(LES) (see Data source and definitions). 


The global context 


Canada is far from being the only country having to 
deal with a downturn in its manufacturing base. The 
United States, which continues to be Canada’s largest 
trading partner, lost close to one-quarter (4.1 million) 
of its manufacturing jobs between 1998 and 2008.' 


The vast majority of other Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) member 
countries have also recorded major job losses in this 
industry in the past few years (Pilat et al. 2006). From 
1990 to 2003, employment in manufacturing 


André Bernard is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at 613-951-4660 or 
andre. bernard@statcan.gc.ca. 


decreased by 29% in the United Kingdom, 24% in 
Japan, 20% in Belgium and Sweden, and 14% in 
France. Ireland was the only country to experience 
impressive growth (25%). However, this growth was 
in the specific context of an influx of foreign invest- 
ment and a service sector that grew even more rapidly 
than manufacturing. Mexico, Spain, and, to a lesser 
extent, Canada and New Zealand were the only other 
countries to increase manufacturing jobs from 1990 
to 2003. The last available year for purposes of inter- 
national comparisons being 2003, the result for Canada 
does reflect the significant job losses since 2004. The 
share of manufacturing in total employment has 
regressed persistently in almost all OKCD member 
countries. This is not a recent trend. For example, in 
the early 1970s, more than one in five jobs in the United 
States were in manufacturing. In 2003, this proportion 
barely exceeded 11%. In the United Kingdom, over 
30% of jobs in the early 1970s were in manufacturing. 
In 2003, this proportion dropped to 12%.’ 


Data source and definitions 


The Canadian data come from the Labour Force Sur- 
vey (LFS). The LFS is a monthly survey of about 54,000 
households. The LFS sample is representative of the 
civilian non-institutionalized population 15 years of age 
and over. The LFS excludes those living on reserves, full- 
time members of the Canadian Armed Forces, and insti- 
tutional residents. The territories are also excluded from 
this study. Industries are classified according to the North 
American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
Manufacturing corresponds to codes 31 to 33. 


Contrary to surveys of companies, the LFS counts work- 
ers, not jobs. The number of workers can be different from 
the number of jobs since a worker can have more than 
one job. In the case of those with more than one job, the 
characteristics presented are for the main job (defined by 
hours worked in the reference week). For simplicity, 
workers and jobs are used interchangeably. 


The LFS being a cross-sectional survey, it is impossible 
to draw conclusions on the dynamics of job replacement 
and entries into and exits from unemployment spells. 
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Over the long term, the proportion of service-sector 
jobs has increased while manufacturing's share has 
declined in almost all OECD countries. This phenom- 
enon, if it can explain the long-term trends in the rela- 
tive share of manufacturing jobs in total employment, 
does not explain the decline in the absolute number of 
manufacturing jobs. Other factors are likely to con- 
tribute on various scales to this general trend among 
the most industrialized countries: structural contribu- 
tors such as the phenomenon of production moving 
to countries like China (Pilat et al. 2006, and Banister 
2005), demographic contributors (Pilat et al. 2006), 
productivity growth (Wolfl 2005 and Forbes 2004), 
and tariff reduction (Beaulieu 2000 and Larochelle- 
Coté 2007). There are also more conjunctural con- 
tributors, for example, brisk fluctuations in exchange 
rates like those that Canada experienced for about ten 
yeats. 


As manufacturing activity has declined in relative 
importance in OECD countries, China has become 
the world centre of manufacturing employment. In 
fact, the number of workers in manufacturing in China 
was estimated at 109 million in 2002, which represents 
more than double the combined total (53 million) in 
all of the G-7 member countries (Pilat et al. 2006, and 
Banister 2005). 


Demographics (in particular the aging of the popula- 
tion observed in almost all developed countries) con- 
tribute to the increase in demand 
for services at the expense of 
manufactured products. In fact, the 
total final demand in numerous 
OECD countries shows a progtes- 
sive decrease in the demand for 
manufactured products (Pilat et al. 
2006). 


Change (%) 


When productivity growth in 
manufacturing is greater than that 
in the services-producing sector, a 
reallocation of manufacturing jobs 
to the service: sector cain bevex- 
pected (Wolfl 2005). In the United 
States, for example, labour pro- 
ductivity growth in manufacturing 
was far greater than that in the 
entire non-agricultural economy 
since the 1970s, contributing to a 


decrease in the importance of the 1998 1999 2000 2001 


manufacturing industry in employ- 
ment. Of course, rapid productiv- 
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ity growth is greatly beneficial to the economy. In- 
creased productivity contributes to an increase in the 
standard of living and to the improvement of com- 
petitiveness. However, increased productivity also 
means that a firm can produce the same quantity of 
goods with fewer workers, which can lead to job losses 


(Forbes 2004). 


Variations in the exchange rate certainly have a signifi- 
cant impact on manufacturing in any country 
actively involved in international trade. Canada has ex- 
perienced major fluctuations in its exchange rate for 
the last ten years with no general trend in appreciation 
or depreciation. The effect on manufacturing firms is 
unclear because the effect on income from exports 
can be compensated in large part by the effect on the 
prices of imported inputs (Ghanem and Cross 2008). 
A strong appreciation in the exchange rate will decrease 
an exporter’s income while also making imported sup- 
plies, parts, and equipment more affordable. 


Trends in Canada 


Over the past ten years, the labour market in manu- 
facturing was marked by a period of great drive, 
slowdown, and a significant decline. The recovery of 
the labour market in Canada since the mid-1990s first 
coincided with a boom in employment in manufac- 
turing, which had been hit quite hard by the recession 
of 1991 to 1993. From 1998 to 2000, growth in manu- 


Chart A After increasing in the late 1990s, manufacturing 
employment stagnated and then declined 


D Rest of the economy 


Manufacturing 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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facturing employment was strong, 
peaking at 4.7% in 1999, and was 
greater than growth in the rest of 
the economy for those three years 
(Chart A). From 2001 to 2004, 
employment remained relatively 
stagnant, with the exception of 
relatively good growth in 2002 fol- 
lowing the general economic chal- 
lenges of 2001. After recording 
very weak growth of 0.7% in 2004, 
employment in manufacturing ex- 
petienced a clear downward trend 
with successive annual losses of at 
least 3% from 2005 to 2008. In 
these four years, more than one in 
seven manufacturing jobs were 
lost. 


These losses resulted in the rapid 
erosion of the share of manufac- 
turing jobs in the economy, from 
14.9% in 1998 to 14.4% in 2004 be- 
fore falling sharply to 11.5% in 
2008 (Chart B). 


Job losses in manufacturing were 
compensated by major gains in the 
setvice sector and construction 
industry (Table 1). Accordingly, 
from 1998 to 2008, when the share 
of manufacturing jobs fell by 3.4 
percentage points, the shares for 
setvices and construction increased 
by 2.5 and 2.0 points respectively, 
with 9 of the 15 service industries 
seeing their share increase. 


General downturn in 
manufacturing since 2004 


Almost all manufacturing industries 
have been in sharp decline since 
2004. Of the 23 studied, only 6 
showed job growth from 2004 to 
2008, notably those pertaining to 
transportation equipment other 
than automobiles and automobile 
parts (9.2%), oil and coal products 
(8.5%), and computer and elec- 
tronic products (7.4%). Conversely, 
17 industries had job losses, often 
in high proportions (Table 2). 
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Chart B Manufacturing's share of employment has fallen 
sharply since the turn of the century 


Share (%) 
16 


1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


Textiles and clothing, which has long been one of the largest manufactur- 
ing employers in the country, was the hardest hit among the manufacturing 
industries. From 2004 to 2008, clothing manufacturers and textile and tex- 
tile product mills saw almost half of their jobs disappear. 


Table 1 Jobs by industry, share of total employment 


1998 2001 2004 2008 
% 
Goods sector 26.0 25.3 25.0 23.5 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 3.6 2.8 De 2.4 
Mining, quarrying, and oil and gas extraction (Na! eZ iY: TES 
Utilities 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.9 
Construction S)7: 5S 6.0 Tez 
Manufacturing 14.9 14.9 14.4 Lu.s 
Service sector 74.0 74.7 75.0 76.5 
Wholesale trade 372 S/ 2557/ Sid 
Retail trade 11.9 1221 251 11.9 
Transportation and warehousing oye 5.2 5.0 5.0 
Information and cultural industries DpH Da 2.4 Dis 
Finance and insurance 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.5 
Real estate, rental and leasing 1.8 lee eZ eZ, 
Professional, scientific 
and technical services 6.1 6.6 6.4 7.0 
Management of companies and enterprises 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Administrative and support, waste management 
and remediation services 3.4 3.6 3.9 4.0 
Educational services 6.6 6.6 6.5 40, 
Health care and social services 10.2 10.3 10.9 Wa 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 1.7 240) ef) Dail 
Accomodation and food services 6.5 6.3 6.3 6.3 
Other services 520 4.5 4.4 4.4 
Public administration 5.6 5.3 Dee. 5.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Table 2 Jobs in manufacturing industries 


Textile mills 

Clothing 

Textile product mills 

Wood products 

Motor vehicle parts 

Plastics and rubber products 

Motor vehicles 

Machinery 

Furniture and related products 

Miscellaneous 

Primary metal 

Paper 

Printing and related 

Clay and refractory products 

Chemicals 

Food 

Electrical equipment, appliances 
and components 

Metal products 

Beverage and tobacco products 

Leather and allied products 

Computer and electronic products 

Petroleum and coal products 

Transportation equipment (except 
motor vehicles and parts) 


Change Change 
2008 1998 to 2004 2004 to 2008 
number % number % 
9,600 SAO), PAO 7/ 10-200 =o 125 
44,400 =3 21/00 t=2820 -37,800 -46.0 
14,700 -14,700: -37.1 =10/2008 =41.0 
129,000 37,900) %25:5 5, SOOM S010 
98,700 S200 SO -40,600 -29.1 
103,300 ZOWOOME2E.9 35, SOON 2010 
64,500 3,800 S10) 15,2002 =19°8 
112,300 35/100 '383:9 Po, P10{0) eles¥) 
103,600 S200" 3829 23, LOOM El S.2 
85,600 12,900 14.3 =\7,8008 -17-2 
77,400 -15,100 -14.0 =1'5,0008 =116:2 
90,600 -17,900 -14.7 =13, 200) = 12:7 
101,100 19,000 20.2 =1 1,900, =10.5 
59,000 14,800 29.4 =6,200" | =9.5 
109,800 9,300 8.6 -7 800. -6.6 
259,400 45,600 20.0 14,000) 6 -5.1 
47,800 -1,900 -3.8 OO) » sie? 
177,500 17750091 1.0 1,500 0.9 
38,700 -600 -1.6 1,400 3.8 
8,000 -6,200 -44.6 300 3.9 
109,500 -3,300  -3") 7,500 7.4 
19,100 = 1,000) 7=5,4 1,500 8.5 
106,700 22/900) -2.9 9,000 9.2 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


The Canadian automotive industry 
was also hard hit. Automotive parts 
manufacturing lost more than one- 
quarter of its employees from 2004 
to 2008, while motor vehicle 
manufacturing lost one-fifth. Parts 
manufacturers saw their jobs go 
from 139,300 to 98,700, which 
completely cancelled the strong 
growth from 1998 to 2004. For 
their part, motor vehicle manufac- 
turers lost 15,900 jobs between 
2004 and 2008, following a rather 
modest job growth of 5.0% from 
1998 to 2004. The Canadian auto- 
motive industry, concentrated 
mainly in Ontario, has been chang- 
ing for several years. Vehicle pro- 
duction by the ‘Big Three’ U.S. 
automakers has been in sharp 


decline since 1998, while it has 


increased in Japanese-owned plants 
(Roy and Kimyani 2007). 


All industries related to wood and 
paper ate beleaguered. Wood 
product manufacturers lost 57,300 
jobs from 2004 to 2008, which 
more than negated all of the 
growth experienced from 1998 to 
2004 (37,900 jobs). The entire lum- 
ber industry has experienced ma- 
jor challenges in these past few 
yeats, having to deal with the im- 
position of antidumping and 
countervailing duties by the United 
States from 2002 to 2006, the in- 
crease in energy and raw materials 
prices, the decrease in the demand 
for and price of lumber and the 
increase in the exchange rate of the 


Canadian dollar (Dufour 2007). 
The paper manufacturing industry 
has, for its part, been in a constant 
downturn for ten years, employ- 
ment having declined successively 
by 14.7% from 1998 to 2004 and 
by 12.7% from 2004 to 2008. Mir- 
roring the slump in the paper in- 
dustry, the printing industry lost 
10.5% of its jobs from 2004 to 
2008. 


Decline in unionization in 
manufacturing 


Looking at the attributes of manu- 
facturing jobs helps to determine 
whether certain types of jobs 
wete more affected and to what 


Table 3 Job characteristics 


1998 2008 

Manufacturing % 

sector 
Full-time jobs T6028 95-9 
Part-time jobs 4.0 4.1 
Company size 

Less than 20 employees 12.4 12.9 

20 to 99 employees 20.4. 20-2 

100 to 500 employees 1925-44 19.6 

More than 500 employees 47.7. = 47.3 
Unionization rate 32.2 26.4 
Average age (years) 38.8 41.4 


Average years of seniority 9.0 9.6 
Average earnings 


(current $) 15.6, “20.8 
Rest of the economy % 
Full-time jobs 18.0 SPE 
Part-time jobs 21.4. 20.3 
Company size 

Less than 20 employees 23.7 20.3 

20 to 99 employees i Ho: eM Fo | 

100 to 500 employees +5. 1 13.4 

More than 500 employees 45.4 50.9 
Unionization rate 30} Ge729.5 
Average age (years) 38.3, #:539:9 


Average years of seniority 7.9 8.0 
Average earnings 
(current $) 


Xo wh aaa LW 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force 
Survey. 
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extent the face of employment in 
manufacturing in Canada is chang- 
ing. Only a very small minority 
(4.1% in 2008) of manufacturing 
jobs are part time and this propor- 
tion has remained virtually 
unchanged since 1998, which 
shows that proportionately as 
many full-time as part-time jobs 
were lost (Table 3). The very low 
proportion of part-time employ- 
ment is an attribute peculiar to 
manufacturing—over 20% of jobs 
in the rest of the economy are part 
time. 


Unionization is generally seen, 
among other things, as an indicator 
of job quality. Unionized jobs 
typically benefit from a wage pre- 


mium, even when employee and 
workplace attributes are taken into 
consideration (Fang and Verma 
2002). From 1998 to 2008, union- 
ized jobs in manufacturing disap- 
peared twice as quickly as non- 
unionized ones. Consequently, the 
rate of unionization decreased 
from 32.2% to 26.4%. For the rest 
of the economy, unionization de- 
clined less, from 30.1% to 29.5%. 


The distribution of manufacturing 
jobs according to firm size has also 
not experienced notable change in 
the past ten years, which means that 
job losses did not hit small busi- 
nesses harder than large businesses. 
Large businesses could have been 
expected to find it easier to deal 
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with adverse market conditions 
because of their better financial 
capacity and their ability to diver- 
sify their activities more easily. 
This does not mean that jobs in 
small businesses are more pro- 
tected, because less pronounced 
job losses in small businesses could 
mask a very significant turnover in 
the workforce and in firms them- 
selves. In fact, layoff rates are much 
higher in small businesses than in 
large businesses (Galarneau and 
Stratychuk 2001). 


Central Canada hit harder 


Quebec and Ontario make up 
Canada’s industrial core. Outside 
these two provinces, there are 


Table 4 Changes in jobs by province 


Change Change Manufacturing 

1998 to 2004 2004 to 2008 jobs in 2008 
number % number % number % of total 
employ- 
; ment 
Manufacturing 198,600 9.5 -321,800 -14.0 1,970,300 elles) 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1,400 8.9 -3,100 =18:0 14,100 6.4 
Prince Edward Island 800 14.8 -100 -1.6 6,100 8.7 
Nova Scotia 2,600 6.3 -4,500 =10.3 39,100 8.6 
New Brunswick 5,300 14.5 -6,700 -16.0 35,200 9.6 
Quebec 30,200 5.0 -86,700 -13.8 543,600 14.0 
Ontario 119,200 Ee? -198,600 -18.1 901,200 se5 
Manitoba 6,000 9.5 -200 -0.3 68,700 TAGS 
Sasktachewan -400 -1.4 2,100 Ts 30,900 6.0 
Alberta 18,400 14.6 -300 =0).2 144,100 Tee 
British Columbia 15,300 7.8 -23,800 =41'.3 187,400 8.1 
Rest of the economy 1,702,100 14.2 1,500,700 11.0 15,155,600 88.5 
Newfoundland and Labrador 20,500 1 1K6 9,100 4.6 206,200 93.6 
Prince Edward Island 6,500 1220 3,500 5.8 64,200 91.3 
Nova Scotia 44,300 AS 15,500 Sue) 414,100 91.4 
New Brunswick 29,500 10.6 22,800 7.4 331,000 90.4 
Quebec 392,800 14.8 287,900 9.4 3,338,100 86.0 
Ontario 744,000 16.6 569,400 10.9 5,786,100 86.5 
Manitoba 36,400 ath 30,300 6.0 538,000 88.7 
Sasktachewan 9,600 212 30,900 6.9 481,800 94.0 
Alberta 229,200 16.6 256,100 15.9 1,869,200 92.8 
British Columbia 189,000 11.4 275,400 14.9 2,126,900 91.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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generally proportionately fewer 
manufacturing jobs. In 2008, 
manufacturing jobs in Quebec and 
Ontario represented 14.0% and 
13.5% of jobs, respectively, 
whereas the national average was 
11.5% (Table 4). Together, these 
two provinces account for more 
than 1.4 million (73.3%) of the 
manufacturing jobs in Canada. 
Manitoba also has a significant 
manufacturing presence, with 
11.3% of its jobs depending on it. 
The proportions for all the other 
provinces are below the national 
average. Saskatchewan, which is 
more natural resources-oriented, is 
the province with the fewest jobs 
in manufacturing (6.0%). 


In six provinces, at least one in ten 
manufacturing jobs were lost 
from 2004 to 2008.° The largest 
drop was in Ontario, where 
198,600 jobs, almost one in five 
(18.1%), disappeared in only four 
years. Significant drops were also 
seen in Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor (-18.0%), New Brunswick 
(-16.0%), Quebec (-13.8%), British 
Columbia (-11.3%) and Nova 
Scotia (-10.3%). 


Do small urban areas 
have more difficulty 
dealing with job losses? 


While many manufacturers are 
located in large metropolitan areas 
such as Toronto, Montréal and 
Vancouver, many are found in 
smaller, 'one-industry' towns. In 
these less diverse locales, lost manu- 
facturing jobs may be harder to 
replace. To find out, employment 
trends were compared on an ur- 
ban-rural gradient: very large 
CMAs (Toronto, Montréal and 
Vancouver); large CMAs (Québec, 
Ottawa-Gatineau, Hamilton, Win- 
nipeg, Calgary and Edmonton); 
small CMAs (a population between 


100,000 and 500,000); and small 
towns and rural regions (census 
agelomerations with fewer than 
100,000 inhabitants and rural areas). 


From 2004 to 2008, very large 
CMAs lost the most manufactur- 
ing jobs proportionally. More than 
150,000 jobs were lost in one of 
these three very large CMAs, a col- 
lective drop of 17.2% (Table 5). In 
smaller regions, the drops were not 
as large, but were significant none- 
theless. In small CMAs and in small 
towns and rural areas, manufactur- 
ing jobs decreased by 14.8% and 
11.8% respectively. Although small 
towns and rural areas lost fewer 
jobs proportionally, the rest of 
their economy also progressed 
more slowly. Total employment 
growth from 2004 to 2008 was 
7.6% in very large CMAs, com- 
pared with 6.6% in small towns and 
rural areas. 


Over this period then, small town 
economies appear as resilient to 
manufacturing job losses as those 
of very large cities. One way of 
measuring this resilience is by 


examining the ability of regions to 
replace lost manufacturing jobs 
with jobs in other industries. On 
average, for each manufacturing 
job lost in very large cities between 
2004 and 2008, 3.8 jobs were 
created in other industries. In small 
towns and rural areas, for each 
manufacturing job lost, 4.7 jobs 
wete created elsewhere. The dif- 
ference between these two ratios is 
not statistically significant.’ 


However, the pool of non- 
manufacturing jobs is generally 
lower paying in small towns and ru- 
ral areas than in very large CMAs. 
In small towns and rural areas, 
wages and salaries in manufactur- 
ing are on average 25.3% higher 
than in non-manufacturing, com- 
pared with a difference of 11.2% 
in very large CMAs (Table 6).° 


Manufacturing output and 
productivity 


Examining the evolution of indus- 
trial production, measured by gross 
domestic product (GDP), provides 
a different perspective than em- 


Table 5 Change in jobs by type of region 


Change Change 

2008 1998 to 2004 2004 to 2008 

‘000 ‘000 % ‘000 % 
Manufacturing 1,970.3 198.6 ORD OZ EO eat 
Montréal-Toronto-Vancouver 742.4 69:2 8.4 215452) 8 1782 
Large census metropolitan areas 273.8 30:8? HHLIRO -23.9  -8.0 
Small census metropolitan areas 267.4 16.0 5.4 -46.5 -14.8 
Small towns and rural areas 691.7 82:65. 18 -92.3 -11.8 
Rest of the economy sy ieee O25 eee Ae? 1,500:7> sIne0 
Montréal-Toronto-Vancouver Bs eVShie TAOKe tS) i 7/5) SO lmeee 
Large census metropolitan areas 2,885.1 3 Oy /meeellOny, 309.8 12.0 
Small census metropolitan areas 2,124.9 233.4 V3.7. 182.5 otiaQe4 
Small towns and rural areas 4,827.2 394.5 9.9 432.9 9.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Table 6 Job characteristics by type of region 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS i SC 


Average 
Union- Average Average hourly 
ization SME! age seniority earnings 
eS 
Manufacturing sector % years $ 
Montréal-Toronto-Vancouver (ref.) 21-7, 58.6 41.9 8.7 20.09 
Large census metropolitan areas 20.8 Sila 40.6* 8.8 LDS e 
Small census metropolitan areas 30.8* 44.5* Al. 10.57, 22.76* 
Small towns and rural areas 32.4- 50 41.0* 10,4* oe 8= 
Rest of the economy 
Montréal-Toronto-Vancouver (ref.) 21 48.6 39.9 7.6 18.06 
Large census metropolitan areas 30:6" 42.7* 39.05 7.4 (Oe 
Small census metropolitan areas Ch hede 45.6* Sye4. Sa2- Weoos 
Small towns and rural areas 30.4* Sane 40.7* S07 Toru 


* significantly different from the reference goup (ref.) at the 0.05 level 


1. A small or medium-sized enterprise is defined as a business with less than 500 employees. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 2008. 
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ployment data. Industrial production was in a slump 
from 2004 to 2007, and dropped 3.7% in the first 
two quarters of 2008 (Chart C). Each year, industrial 
production increased less than the total overall pro- 
duction. However, production generally decreased less 
than employment, meaning that some of the job losses 
can be attributed to increased productivity in manu- 
facturing industries. In 3 out of 4 years from 2004 to 
2007, and 7 out of 10 years from 1998 to 2007, la- 
bour productivity increased mote quickly for manu- 
facturing industries than for the economy as a whole 
(Kowaluk and Gibbons 2008). In other words, while 
production was decreasing, businesses were also be- 
coming more efficient and could produce more with 
the same workforce. This trend of labour productiv- 
ity increasing more quickly in manufacturing is neither 
new nor specific to Canada. In fact, manufacturing 
generally contributes greatly to overall productivity 
growth in most OECD countries (Pilat et al. 2006). 


Conclusion 


From 2004 to 2008, more than one in seven manufac- 
turing jobs (322,000) disappeared in Canada. The 
majotity came from Ontario, but drops were also 
evident in other parts on the country. In six provinces, 
at least 1 in 10 manufacturing jobs disappeared from 
2004 to 2008. These losses occurred during a period 
of economic turbulence in the country as the exchange 
rate fluctuated widely. 
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These trends are not unique to Canada—manufactur- 
ing has been declining in most OECD countries. The 
situation in Canada was noticeable for being some- 
what delayed, with manufacturing jobs beginning to 
decline only in 2004, while other countries, notably the 
United States, had already registered significant job 
losses for several years. 
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Chart C While overall GDP grew from 2005 
to 2008, manufacturing output 
declined since 2006 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Income and Expenditure Accounts 
Division. 
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Canada’s very large metropolitan areas were hit harder 
than other regions of the country. The country’s small 
towns and rural areas fared slightly better in compari- 
son. In addition, contrary to what may have been 
expected, small towns and rural areas were at least as 
capable as very large metropolitan regions of replac- 
ing lost manufacturing jobs with jobs in other indus- 
tries. However, in small towns and rural areas, jobs in 
other sectors have lower salaries than those in manu- 
factuting. This is also the case in very large metropoli- 
tan regions, but to a lesser extent. 


The employment decline has affected almost all manu- 
facturing industries. However, textiles, clothing, and 
motor vehicle and automotive parts, as well as indus- 
tries related to wood and paper, were hit hardest. The 
jobs lost were more likely to be unionized jobs. 


The trends described show that the services shift in the 
Canadian economy is continuing in major cities and 
smaller regions alike. It is not known whether this trend 
will pick up speed, as data from recent years would 
seem to" intledte. Fore whether= tie = mMafor 
adjustments are over, in which case manufacturing jobs 
should stabilize in the coming years. 


Hm Notes 


1. The latest data for the United States, unlike other data in 
this section, are from the Current Employment Statistics 
Program, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2. These international data come from the OECD STAN 
Indicators Database for Structural Analysis (December 
2005 version). Historical data from 1970 onward are 
presented in Pilat et al. (2006). 


3. Newfoundland and Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


4. A+ test did not dismiss the possibility that the two ratios 
were equal at a threshold of 5%. The test was also 
repeated by limiting the sample to the two largest 
manufacturing provinces—Quebec and Ontario—with 
similar results. 


5. Without a longitudinal analysis, it cannot be determined 
whether persons laid off in manufacturing can access 
some of the highest paying service sector jobs. This type 
of study is currently in progress. 
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Obesity on the job 


Jungwee Park 


besity in the workplace 
is a growing pheno- 
menon, with repercus- 


sions for both workers and their 
employers. International studies 
have found that the combination 
of a sedentary job and poor eating 
habits often leads to obesity, which 
can put the heart at risk and pave 
the way for a litany of other dis- 
eases. Obesity is a risk factor for 
type 2 diabetes, cardiovascular dis- 
ease, gall bladder disease, and some 
cancers (Brunner et al. 2007). 
As well, obese workers have a sub- 
stantially higher prevalence of 
metabolic, circulatory, muscu- 
loskeletal, and respiratory disorders 
(Thomson Healthcare 2007). 


Obesity in the workplace can have 
economic costs as well: obese 
employees in Australia had more 
frequent and lengthier work 
absences (Australian Institute of 
Health and Welfare 2005), and in 
the United States obesity was asso- 
ciated with 39 million lost work 
days, 239 million restricted-activity 
days, 90 million bed days and 
63 million physician visits in 1994 
(Wolf and Colditz 1998). 


Although numerous studies have 
looked at obesity as a health issue, 
less is known about obesity among 
Canadian workers and its eco- 
nomic implications. Using the 
Canadian Community Health Sur- 


vey (CCHS) and the National 
Population Health Survey (NPHS), 
this study investigates trends in 
obesity among the employed and 
looks at the sociodemographic and 
labour force correlates of obesity. ! 
Multivariate models help investi- 
gate the persistent effects of some 
factors by controlling for health 
conditions and behaviours. Also 
examined is the prevalence of 
work stress indicators to shed light 
on the relationship between obes- 
ity and workplace stress (see Data 
sources and definitions). Finally, this 


article analyzes the associations 
between obesity and job perform- 
ance measures such as work activ- 
ity limitations, disability days, work 


injuries and absences. 


Obesity on steady rise 
among workers 


In 2005, more than two million 
employed Canadians age 18 to 64 
were obese. Based on self-assessed 
weight and height, the obesity rate 
among workers has steadily in- 
creased, especially for men (Chart 
A).? Obesity was most prevalent 


SEE RE IS PEI AT STR ID IS NEL EE PEO EL TE IEE IIE ENDS EIR RT 
Chart A Obesity rates have increased faster for male 


workers 
% 
22 ~— - rg ate - 
Men = ae Women 
55 to 64. as 35 to 54 i] 
- = 4 
18 | “s ! see al 
i Lee SS 
a 
1 ae 
t 
14 } = 
18 to 34 : 18 to 64 
| 
ce Gea | aa 18 to 34 


1994/1995 2000/2001 


2005 1994/1995 2000/2001 2005 


Sources: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey, 1994/1995; Canadian 
Community Health Survey, cycle 1.1, 2000/2001; Canadian Community Health 
Survey, cycle 3.1, 2005. 
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Jungwee Park is with the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at 613-951-4598 or 


Jungwee.park@statcan.ge.ca. 
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Data sources and definitions 


The National Population Health Survey (NPHS), which 
| began in 1994/1995, collects information about the health 
of the Canadian population every two years. It covers house- 
hold residents in all provinces and territories, except on 
Indian reserves, on Canadian Forces bases, and in some 
remote areas. This analysis is based on the survey’s cross- 
sectional component for household residents. The 1994/ 
1995 non-institutional sample consisted of 27,263 house- 
holds, of which 88.7% agreed to participate. 


| The Canadian Community Health Survey (CCHS), which 
began in 2000/2001, collects population-level information 
on health determinants, health status and health system 
utilization. The CCHS comprises a general health survey 
in the first year of the cycle that samples approximately 
130,000 Canadians and provides information at the level 
of provincial health regions, and a focused topic survey in 
the second year that samples approximately 35,000 and pro- 
vides provincial information. 


A description of the CCHS methodology is available in a 
published report (Béland 2002). In this analysis, data from 
cycle 1.1 (2000/2001) and cycle 3.1 (2005) were used to 
calculate obesity rates of male and female workers for ex- 
amining historical trends. Cycle 2.2 (2004), which focused 
on nutrition, was used to obtain body mass index (BMI) 
information based on measured height and weight. In CCHS 
2.2, height and weight measurements were conducted for 
62% of survey respondents age 12 years or older. With a 
special sample weight applied, the estimates for this group 
represented the Canadian population. These data were used 
to determine obesity and being overweight for workers age 
18 to 64. Cycle 1.2 (2002, Mental Health and Well-being) 
was used to examine the association between work stress 
and occupational factors and obesity among workers. Cycle 
3.1 was used to analyze sociodemographic correlates of 
obesity and the effects of obesity on job performance. 


To account for the survey design effects of the CCHS, 
coefficients of variation and p-values were estimated and 
significance tests were performed using the bootstrap tech- 
nique. The significance level was set at p < 0.05. 


To measure work stress, the CCHS employed an abbrevi- 
ated version of Karasek’s Job Content Questionnaire (JCQ). 
The CCHS measured work stress of respondents who worked 
at a job or business in the past 12 months. Twelve items 


in the JCQ (for detailed measurements, see Park 2008) were 
used to measure job control, psychological demands, job 
insecurity, physical exertion and social support at the 
workplace. The job strain ratio was calculated by dividing 
the adjusted score for psychological demands by that of job 
control. A small constant (0.1) was added to both the 
numerator and denominator to avoid division by 0. To deal 
with outliers, scores greater than 3 were set to 3. Respond- 
ents were classified as being in high job strain if the ratio 
was 1.2 or higher. 


Respondents who strongly disagreed, or disagreed with the 
statement “your job security is good” were classified as 
having job insecurity. Respondents who strongly agreed 
or agreed with the statement, “your job requires a lot of 
physical effort” were classified as having high physical 
exertion. Respondents were classified as having low 
social support at the workplace if they either agreed 
or strongly agreed with being exposed to hostility or con- 
flict from co-workers or disagreed or strongly disagreed with 
supervisors or co-workers being helpful in getting the job 
done. 


In addition, respondents were asked about satisfaction with 
their job. Those answering not too satisfied or not at all 
satisfied were classified as having job dissatisfaction. 


Self-perceived work stress at the main job or business in 
the past 12 months was measured by asking “Would you 
say that most days at work were: not at all stressful? not 
very stressful? a bit stressful? quite a bit stressful? extremely 
stressful?” Respondents who answered quite a bit or ex- 
tremely were classified as having high self-perceived 
work stress. 


Occupations were collapsed into white-collar (manage- 
ment; professional; technologist, technician or technical 
occupation; and administrative, financial or clerical), sales 
and service, and blue-collar (trades, transport or equip- 
ment operator; farming, forestry, fishing or mining; and 
processing, manufacturing or utilities). 


Shift work refers to anything other than a regular day- 
time schedule (i.e. evening, night, rotating, or split shifts). 


Respondents who worked mainly in their own business, farm 
or professional practice were defined as self-employed. 


among older workers (age 55 to 64)—17% in 1994/ 
1995, 19% in 2000/2001, and 21% in 2005.° The pat- 
tern held for both men and women, although the 
prevalence was lower among women.* Overall, the 
prevalence of obesity among employed women in- 
creased from 12% to 14%. Although only a small por- 
tion of workers were severely obese (obesity class II 
ot III; body mass index (BMI) of 35 or more)—with 
a high health risk and needing more aggressive 
approaches to weight loss—a similar increasing trend 
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was observed (from 2.8% in 1994/1995 to 4.1% in 
2005). The increasing trend of obesity among workers 
may be attributable to an environment that, in multi- 
ple ways, encourages excessive eating and discourages 
physical activity (Raine 2004) and to increases in more 
sedentary jobs (Finkelstein et al. 2005). 


When height and weight were measured, even higher 
rates of obesity and being overweight” were observed.° 
For example, based on self-reporting, 59% of 
employed men were obese or overweight in 2005, 
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compared with 63% based on actual measurement in 
2004 (Chart B).’* Also, more than three-quarters of 
men age 55 to 64 were either overweight or obese 
according to physical measurement—8 percentage 
points mote than the self-reported figure. Discrepan- 
cies wefe more pronounced among women. Based 
on measured height and weight, half of employed 
women were obese or overweight. The under-report- 
ing of body weight may indicate the stigma associated 
with obesity and being overweight. This may also ex- 
plain the greater tendency to under-report weight 
among women, who may feel more pressure to con- 
form to ‘desirable’ standards (Shields et al. 2008b). 


Sociodemographic correlates of obesity 


Multivariate logistic regression models were used to 
investigate whether any specific groups of workers are 
at a greater risk of being obese. Associations between 
obesity and personal and labour market characteristics 
were examined while controlling for possible 


Obesity on the job 


confounders such as sex, age, student status and self- 
perceived health. Since these multivariate analyses were 
based on cross-sectional data, neither causality nor tem- 
poral ordering can be inferred. 


An interesting difference between men and women 
was found in the relationship between obesity and 
personal income. Men age 35 to 54 in the bottom half 
of the personal income distribution were less likely to 
be obese than their contemporaries in the top quarter 
(Table 1). However, women age 18 to 54 with low 
personal income were more likely than high-income 
eatnets to be obese. This may be related to differing 
symbolic values of body size and shape for men and 
women (McLaren 2007). According to a recent study 
using measured BMI, a greater frequency of dining out 
among higher-income groups may also be associated 
with the inverse relationship between income and 
being overweight among men (Kuhle and Veugelers 
2008). 


A EN SE OE aD RET DS SS IT BT RTE EAA EGY YR TTT EE TE EYEE RAINS OS TOP SERRE SE 
Chart B Obesity and overweight rates are higher with measured versus self-reported data, 


especially for women 
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Table 1 Adjusted’ odds ratios of correlates of obesity among the employed 


18 to 64 18 to 34 35 to 54 55 to 64 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
adjusted odds ratio 

Age 
18 to 34 (ref.) 1.00 1.00 
35 to 54 22" 42" 
55 to 64 V235 1.42* 
Personal income 
Bottom quarter 0.78* 14D 1.00 2169* O.71* 1.42* 0.66* VAS 
Second quarter 0.91 ies7" 110 2.60* 0.84* l33e 059.1 0.97 
Third quarter 1.07 29* 1.24* 2.03" 0.99 128* TAZ 1.03 
Top quarter (ref.) 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Education 
Less than high school 1.38* 1235" 0.98 1.02 1.60* 1.56" 1.42* T31 
High school graduate Vetkshs 1.05 1.07 1.03 lislSs 1.04 122 1.30 
Some postsecondary e228 ie 4* 1.01 Tel? 1 WES Waka 1.45 T13 
Postsecondary graduate (ref.) 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 ] 
Marital status 
Married (ref.) 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Never married 0.74* el) 0.58* 0.82* 0.99 1.48* 0.91 1:56" 
Previously married 0.82* p29. 0.66 WelS 0.85 lES3Se 0.87 MESA 


* significantly different from the reference group (ref.) at the 0.05 level 
1. Adjusted for student status, self-perceived health, chronic condition. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Community Health Survey, 2005, cycle 3.1. 


However, low education significantly increased the Labour force characteristics 
odds of obesity for both men and women, except for 
young workers (age 18 to 34). For example, the odds 
were 1.6 times as high for workers age 35 to 54 with 
less than high school graduation as they were for 
workers with completed postsecondary education. 
This is consistent with previous research suggesting 
correlations between education level and healthy life- 
styles (including eating habits and physical activity lev- 
els), which, in turn, determine body weight (Raine 
2004). 


Significant differences in age-adjusted prevalence rates 
of obesity were found in some occupation-related cat- 
egoties for men. Compared with men in white-collar 
jobs, a higher proportion of blue-collar workers were 
obese in 2002 (Table 2).’ Similarly, compared with 
other workers, higher obesity rates were found among 
men whose usual daily activities or work habits for the 
past three months were doing heavy work or carrying 
very heavy loads. Men working longer hours (more 
than 40 per week) were also more likely to be obese 


Compared with married workers, never-married 
workers age 18 to 34 were less likely to be obese. It 
may be inferred that never-married workers tend to 
put more value on their body image when they are 
young. However, older never-married women had 
higher odds of being obese. As well, previously mar- 
ried female employees age 35 to 64 were mote likely 
to be obese than their currently married colleagues. 


than regular full-time workers (30 to 40 hours per 
week). Being self-employed or an employee did not 
make any significant difference in obesity. Compared 
with regular-schedule workers, however, a greater pro- 
portion of shift workers (both men and women) were 
obese. 


Although a definite causation between labour force 
characteristics and obesity cannot be determined, work 
stress caused by irregular arrangements (for example, 
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Table 2 Age-adjusted prevalence of obesity 
among the employed, age 18 to 64 


Men Women 

Occupation % 
White-collar (ref.) 16.0 15.1 
Sales and service 18.8 16.8 
Blue-collar 19.2* 16.1 
Weekly work hours 
Less than 30 18.1 16.0 
30 to 40 (ref.) 16.0 sy 7/ 
Over 40 192% 16.0 
Self employment 
Yes (ref.) 19.0 16.7 
No eal hey 
Shift work 
Yes (ref.) 19.8 18.5 

° 16.8* (ase 


* significantly different from the reference group (ref.) at the 0.05 
level 
Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Community Health Survey, 
2002, cycle 1.2. 


excessive hours or shift work) may be related to obes- 
ity—it was associated with other conditions of well- 
being like work-life imbalance (Williams 2008). 
Non-standard work schedules may also make it more 
difficult for workers to engage in healthy eating pat- 
terns. 


Work stress 


Stress may contribute to obesity via its effects on 
behaviour and metabolism (Brunner et al. 2007). In 
2002, a significantly higher proportion of obese work- 
ets reported having high job strain (Table 3). High job 
strain comes from having high psychological demands 
(how mentally challenging a job is) and low job con- 
trol. This suggests that obesity may be a result of the 
biological and behavioural effects of stress. Previous 
research has found that the development of obesity 
may be directly related to biological effects of chronic 
stress, tending to cause the deposition of intra-abdomi- 
nal fat (Schulte et al. 2007). Obesity can also be caused 
by unhealthy coping mechanisms such as overeating, 
physical inactivity and excessive alcohol consumption 
(Park 2008). However, a temporal ordering cannot be 
determined from cross-sectional data—higher job 
strain may precede obesity, but being obese at work 
may also increase work stress. 


Obesity on the job 


Measuring obesity 


Body mass index (BMI) was used in calculating obesity. BMI 
is equal to a person’s weight in kilograms divided by 
the square of their height in metres. A BMI cutoff of | 
30 kg/m? was used to classify adults as obese (25 to 29 
for overweight, 18.5 to 24.9 for normal weight) in accord- 
ance with the health risks associated with classification 
in this BMI category (Health Canada 2003). BMlIs for 
workers age 18 to 64, excluding pregnant women, were 
calculated to determine their obesity. Particular caution 
should be used when classifying naturally very lean adults, 
very muscular adults, some ethnic and racial groups, and 
seniors. Unless otherwise stated, obese workers were 
compared with normal-weight workers. 


Furthermore, in 2002, a higher proportion of obese 
men and women felt that they received low social sup- 
port from colleagues and supervisors at work. In 
other words, obese workers perceived not only high 
levels of job strain, but also an insufficiency of an 
important buffer against work stress. High psycho- 
logical workload, together with a lack of proper 
social support at work, may act as a causal factor for 


obesity. 


In addition, obese men were mote likely to indicate 
that their work required a lot of physical effort com- 
pared with their normal-weight colleagues. This may 
be related to the high prevalence of obesity among 
men in blue-collar occupations. 


Table 3 Age-adjusted prevalence of work 
stress indicators, employed persons 
age 18 to 64 


Men Women 


Normal 
Obese weight Obese weight 


% 


Job insecurity 17.4 14.8 S53 14.9 
Job dissatisfaction Os 9.2 9.9, 9.8 
High physical exertion 3059* 46.7 41.3 38.4 
Low co-worker support 44.0* 399 Li ig 38.1 
High job strain PI 18.9 3h LEM 
High self-perceived 

work stress 30.6 28.7 34.1] 34.2 


* significantly different from normal weight workers at the 0.05 level 
Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Community Health Survey, 
2002, cycle 1.2. 
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Job performance 


Obesity and job performance are clearly correlated in 
the data. The CCHS asked: “Last week, did you have 
a job or business from which you were absent?” For 
this study, those absent from work and indicating their 
own illness or injury as the primary reason for absence 
were considered absent due to a health problem. The 
odds of being absent from work were almost four 
times higher for obese young men (18 to 34) than for 
those with normal weight, after controlling for socio- 
economic and health-related confounding factors 
(Table 4). Among older men and women, however, 
the effect of obesity on illness absence was not found. 
This may be because many older obese people are 
already out of the labour market and only those who 
are healthier tend to continue working. 


Research has shown that obesity, especially for women, 
may have a negative impact on workers more often 
through presenteeism (that is, reduced productivity on 
the job) rather than absenteeism (Gates et al. 2008). 
Indeed, obese women age 35 to 64 were mote likely 
than those with normal weight to report reduced work 
activities due to a long-term health problem." As well, 
compated with their normal-weight colleagues, obese 
men age 55 to 64 had a higher risk of reducing their 
work activity due to a long-term health problem. 


Similar to the findings on reduced work activity, 
women’s obesity was related to their probability of 
taking a disability day. This refers to any days in the 
past two weeks where the person stayed in bed all or 
most of the day (including nights in hospital), cut down 
on normal activities, or required extra effort in daily 


activities because of illness or injury. Obese women 
age 35 to 64 were significantly more likely than their 
normal-weight colleagues to take a disability day. 


Obesity is clearly associated with a person’s inability to 
work due to poor health.’’ However, the analysis 
shows that obesity has a persistent effect on job per- 
formance after controlling for self-perceived health.” 
Non-health factors may further prevent obese work- 
ers from being productive. 


Finally, excess weight can reduce work activity due to 
the increased chances of injury on the job.'* Obese 
women age 35 to 54 were significantly more likely to 
have reported a work injury during the past year than 
those with body weight in a normal range.’* This is 
consistent with previous research that found obese 
women to be significantly more likely to be injured at 
work than those in the normal weight range (Wilkins 
and Mackenzie 2007). The association between injury 
and obesity is related to fatigue, sleepiness, physical 
limitations and ergonomics (Pollack et al. 2007). Obese 
workers’ use of medications due to their chronic con- 
ditions can also increase the risk of injury. In addition, 
it is possible that personal protective equipment, such 
as gloves and eye goggles, is less likely to be used by 
obese workers due to lack of comfort, fit or availabil- 


ity. 
Conclusion 


The prevalence of obesity in the Canadian workforce 
has increased over the last decade, from 12.5% in the 
mid-1990s to 15.7% in 2005. Overall, men and older 
workers ate more prone to obesity. Low education is 


Table 4 Adjusted’ odds ratios of obesity on job performance for workers age 18 to 64 


18 to 64 
Men Women 
Absence due to illness, past week D1 Ae 0.84 
Reduced activity, long-term 
health problem Weer ibgsyeh 
Disability day, past two weeks aS LES 
Work injury, past year 1.11 W7/ She 


18 to 34 35 to 54 55 to 64 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
adjusted odds ratio 
3.70* 0.79 2.86 0.72 1.78 HSS 
1.18 1.19 1.19 eS 2.09* TESiia 
edie eZ 1.19 1.46* 1.26 oo" 
0.90 1,25 1.18 DEN Pe 1.86 1.83 


significantly different from normal weight workers at the 0.05 level 


1. Adjusted for income, education, marital status, student status, work arrangement and self-perceived health. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Canadian Community Health Survey, 2005, cycle 3.1; Canadian Community Health Survey, 2002, cycle 1.2. 
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associated with obesity for both employed men and 
women, and low income for women. However, 
income had the opposite effect on men, with high per- 
sonal income linked to obesity. For young workers, 
mattiage was positively associated with obesity, but it 
seemed to have a protective effect for older workers. 
Work arrangements such as shift work and excessive 
working hours were associated with obesity. 


The effects of obesity appeared to be quite age and 
sex specific. Obesity affected work absenteeism for 
young men, but work presenteeism for older women. 
Workers’ obesity was also related to elevated levels of 
work stress as these workers had higher job strain and 
lower co-worker suppott. 


Findings of this analysis reveal costs of obesity in mul- 
tiple dimensions. Obesity can cause personal stress and 
long-term health problems. Moreover, it can lead to 
significant societal costs by reducing labour market 
productivity. More specifically, the implication is that 
reducing or preventing obesity in the workplace would 
have multiple potential benefits, including better health 
and well-being, and higher productivity and better job 
performance. It may be cost-effective for employers 
to actively sponsor health promotion initiatives in the 
workplace, including weight maintenance programs. 
Similarly, public health interventions to prevent weight 
gain may have societal benefits beyond improvements 
in workers’ personal health. 


H Notes 


1. This analysis provides information for specific sex and 
age groups, not only because the prevalence of obesity is 
strongly related to age and sex (Clarke et al. 2008; 
Wellness.com 2009) but also because obesity may have 
different social significance for specific population groups. 
For instance, a high BMI tends to be more acceptable 
among men and older individuals. 


2. Unless otherwise stated, workers are defined as those 
who worked at or were absent from a job or business in 
the week prior to the survey. 


3. This increasing trend may be underestimated as the 2005 
CCHS was done mostly via telephone interviews, while 
large proportions of the 1994/1995 NPHS and the 2000/ 
2001 CCHS were based on in-person interviews. A 
tendency to under-report body weight was more preva- 
lent in telephone surveys than in face-to-face interviews. 
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Obesity on the job 


Obesity may be associated with lower rates of labour 
force participation among those age 50 to 69. Among 
those not working for health reasons, a higher propor- 
tion were obese compared with people in the same age 
group who were working (Pyper 2006). 


Overweight people tend to become obese over time. 
Almost one-quarter of those who were previously over- 
weight had become obese in eight years (Le Petit and 
Berthelot 2005). 


On average, men over-reported their height by 1 cm; 
women, by 0.5 cm. Women under-reported their weight 
by an average of 2.5 kg; men, by 1.8 kg. As a result, when 
based on measured rather than self-reported height and 
weight, the prevalence of obesity increased (Shields et al. 
2008b). 


Due to limited sources of physical measurement of 
height and weight, it was not possible to analyze the 
recent trends in obesity based on measured BMI. 


Compared with U.S. workers, a lower proportion of 
Canadian workers, especially women, were obese. Based 
on equivalent physical measurement data, 29% of Ameri- 
can workers (26% of men and 33% of women) were 
obese in 1999/2000 (Hertz and McDonald 2004), while 
the rate for Canadian workers was 22% in 2004 (22% for 
men and 21% for women). 


This occupational difference may be due to education 
levels. If education is controlled for, occupational differ- 
ences in the prevalence of obesity disappear. 


Reduced work activities in the CCHS were based on a 
response of often or sometimes (versus never) to: “Does 
a long-term physical or mental condition or health 
problem reduce the amount or kind of activities you can 
do at worke” 


As this analysis is based on self-reported data, associa- 
tions between obesity and obesity-related health condi- 
tions may be exaggerated (Shields et al. 2008a). This is 
because respondents with substantially higher BMIs 
tended to be classified as obese by self-reported height 
and weight. 


Even after controlling for health status and health 
behaviours such as smoking, drinking, and physical 
inactivity, statistical associations between obesity and job 
performance found in the current models stayed signifi- 
cant. 


In the CCHS, respondents were instructed to report 
injuries that were serious enough to limit their normal 
activities. In this analysis, work injury was defined as a 
serious injury that took place while respondents were 
working at a job or business. 
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14. To minimize bias due to the healthy-worker effect, the 
sample for the work injury analysis comprised data from 
respondents who had been employed at some time 
during the year leading up to their survey 
interview, even if they were not employed at the time of 
their interview. These respondents were included so that 
those who had been injured and then ceased working— 
perhaps because of their injury—would be not be 
excluded (Wilkins and Mackenzie 2007). 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


@ Time-crunched families 


A profile of time-crunched families in the context of increased labour market participation of women with 
children and a higher share of dual-earner families. 


= Employer top-ups 
A look at the trends in the proportion of mothers with a paid job who receive a top-up from their employer 
after birth, as well as their socio-demographic and job characteristics. 


m@ The family work week 


A look at historical trends in the total hours worked and average weekly earnings among employed couples 
(those with at least one spouse employed), the proportion of hours contributed by husbands and wives, and 
the type of earning family. Also examined are family work hours by preference of hours and perceptions of 
work-life balance and time stress. 


@ Trajectory into Guaranteed Income Supplement 


This study will use tax data to examine the income and earnings patterns of middle-aged individuals and 
couples to identify the characteristics most closely associated with future Guaranteed Income Supplement 
receipt. 


@ Health and labour market activities 


A look at the relationship between mental and physical health and employment and hours worked for 
working-age men and women. 


M Child wage penalty 


The earnings gap between women with and without children is examined using data from the Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics. 


@ Non-tax-sheltered investments 


This study examines families with investment income from non-tax-sheltered savings and presents 
a comparative profile of investors and non-investors. 


@ Job quality indicators 


A look at the provincial differences in the socio-economic well-being of employed persons by occupation- 
education mix of factors. 
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The labour market 


in 2008 


Jeannine Usalcas 


averaging 2.2% per year, 2008 started with 

promise—Canada’s unemployment rate was 
at a 33-year record low of 5.8% in January and 
the employment rate hit a record high of 63.9% in 
Februaty. 


ollowing six years of strong employment growth 


Employment followed an upward trend over the first 
nine months of 2008 (161,000 or 0.9%), but toward 
the end of the year, as the global economic crisis wors- 
ened, employment began to fall, declining by 81,000 
in the last quarter. As a result, employment grew by 
only 0.5% over the year and the unemployment rate 
jumped 0.7 percentage points from its record low, 
settling at 6.6% in December. 


Total actual hours worked (mote sensitive to economic 
change than employment) dropped throughout 2008, 
ending the year 1.2% lower in the last quarter than in 
the same quarter of 2007. This was the largest year- 
over-year quarterly drop since 2001, the last time a 
slowdown hit the labour market. This decline in hours 
was mainly due to a shift toward hiring part-time 
wotkers in 2008. Both employees and the self- 
employed worked fewer hours over the year. 


Average hourly earnings growth remained strong in 
2008 at 4.3%, following a 4.9% increase in 2007. 
Although earnings increased in all provinces in 2008, 
the pace of growth slowed in Ontario, Alberta, New- 
foundland and Labrador, and Nova Scotia over the 
year. 


Recession in the United States 


While Canada experienced employment growth in 
both 2007 and 2008, the United States experienced 
declines in both years, with the sharpest contraction in 
over 50 years occurring in 2008. Close to 3.0 million 
American workers lost their jobs that year, with more 
than half of the losses in the last quarter. 


The United States had employment declines in many 
industries in 2008—manufacturing; business, building 
and other support services; construction; and profes- 
sional, scientific and technical services being the hard- 
est hit. Canada, on the contrary, had strong 
employment gains in construction and professional, 
scientific and technical services. 


The unemployment rate increased for the second con- 
secutive year in the United States, reaching 7.2% in 
December 2008, from its most recent low of 4.4% in 
March of 2007 (Chart A). With the increase in the U.S. 
unemployment rate, Canada’s rate' was not only lower 
in 2008, but the gap of 1.4 percentage points was the 
largest on record. The last times the Canadian rate was 
lower were in the recessions of the mid-1970s and 
eatly 1980s. 


Along with an employment contraction in the United 
States, and a slowdown in Canada, signs of underem- 
ployment emerged in both countries in 2008. Involun- 
tary part-timers—those wanting to work full time but 
working part time because their hours had been cut 
back or because they were unable to find full-time 
jobs—tose by 73% (3.4 million) in the United States 
over the last 12 months, while they increased by 19% 
(125,000) in Canada, mostly in Ontario.’ 


Manufacturing declines in Canada for the 
sixth consecutive year 


Although manufacturing lost 35,000 workers in 2008 
(-1.7%), this was less than the 129,000 drop in 2007 
(-6.1%). Continued job losses in Ontario in 2008 were 
partially offset by increases in Alberta and Quebec. 


Since 2002, Canada has shed 371,000 manufacturing 
wotkers (-16.0%), with approximately two-thirds of 
the losses in Ontario and one-third in Quebec. The 
losses were persistent in Ontario, the only province 


Jeannine Usalcas is with the Labour Statistics Division. She can be reached at 613-951-4720 or jeannine.usalcas@statcan.ge.ca. 
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Chart A_ U.S. recession drives their unemployment rate above Canada's 
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Note: Canadian data has been adjusted to approximate US measurement concepts. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey; Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


with six consecutive years of 
declines (Chart B). This left manu- 
facturing employment in the prov- 


just above the level of the mid 
1970s and approaching the record 
low (806,000) reached in the early 


In December 2008, 13.1 %o0f 
Ontario’s workers were employed 
in manufacturing, compared with 


ince in December 2008 (871,000) 1990s recession. 18.2% in November 2002. Losses 


Chart B Manufacturing employment in Ontario down for sixth consecutive year 
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Data source and definitions 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly house- 
hold survey that collects information on labour market 
activity from the civilian, non-institutionalized population 
15 years of age and over. The survey uses a rotating sample 
of approximately 54,000 households, with each household 
remaining in the sample for six consecutive months. 


The LFS divides the working-age population into three 
mutually exclusive classifications: employed, unemployed, 
and not in the labour force. For a full listing and descrip- 
tion of LFS variables, see Guide to the Labour Force Survey 
(Statistics Canada Catalogue no. 71-543-G). 


The employment rate is employed persons as a percent- 
age of the population 15 years of age and over. The rate 
for a particular group (for example, youth age 15 to 24) 
is the employed in that group as a percentage of the popu- 
lation for that group. 


The unemployment rate is the unemployed as a percent- 
age of the labour force. The unemployment rate for a par- 
ticular group is the unemployed in that group as a 
percentage of the labour force for that group. 


in 2008 were not only in transpor- 
tation equipment but also in chemi- 
cals, plastics and rubber, machinery 
and food. 

‘000 
Weakness in some 
industries offset 
strength in others 
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Along with manufacturing, several 1/200 
other industries experienced employ- 
ment declines in 2008: business, build- 
ing and other support services 
(-5.8%); agriculture (-3.7%); informa- 
tion, culture and recreational services 1,000 
(-3.4%); forestry, fishing, mining, oil 
and gas (-2.6%); and trade (-1.8%). 


1,100 


900 | 
On the other hand, construction 
employment was up 3.9%, despite 
significant weakness in the last 600 
uartter of the year. Employment J J 
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was also strong in professional, sci- 
entific and technical services (3.8%), 
health cate and social assistance 
(3.8%), and public administration 
(3.2%). 


The labour market in 2008 


Public sector employment growth was a subdued 
1.4% in 2008 compared with the robust 6.7% in 2007. 
Growth among the self-employed was weaker in 2008 
(0.8%) than in 2007 (4.3%), while growth among pri- 
vate-sector employees remained flat (0.1% in 2008 
versus 0.4% in 2007). 


Construction and housing tumble in last 
quarter of 2008 


Employment in construction grew by an average of 
6.1% annually from 2002 to 2007 (Chart C). Although 
up 3.9% in 2008, construction employment faltered in 
the last quarter of the year, as increases of 88,000 in 
the first nine months were offset by losses of 42,000 
in the last quarter. 


Both housing starts and building permits showed 
decreased activity in 2008. According to the Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, housing starts 
dipped in December to their lowest level in seven years. 
Based on the Building Permits Survey, which provides 


Chart C Decline in construction employment in fourth quarter 
of 2008 follows building intentions 
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an eatly indication of building activity, December’s 
value of planned construction activities was 20% less 
than at the start of the year, with greater losses in non- 
residential (-22%) than in residential construction 


(-19%). 


Hours worked drops in fourth 
quarter of 2008 


Fewer hours were worked in 2008 than in 2007 (Chart 
D). The average actual hours worked per week fell to 
32.7 in the last quarter of 2008,° much lower than the 
quarterly average of 33.4 in 2007. A combination of 
factors brought this number down. Employment 
growth in 2008 was all in part-time work compared 
with mostly full-time increases in 2007. As well, more 
workers were putting in shorter hours in 2008, that is, 
less than 35 hours per week. 


Actual hours worked declined for both employees and 
the self-employed over this period, while overtime 
hours remained the same. The overall hours decline 
was widespread, hitting most industries and provinces. 


Saskatchewan leads employment gains 
in 2008 


In 2008, Saskatchewan registered the strongest employ- 
ment growth in the country at 3.2%, while Manitoba 
(1.7%) and Alberta (1.4%) were the 
only other provinces with employ- 
ment growth above the national av- 


erage of 0.5% (Chart E). 


Saskatchewan’s employment gains 
were driven by full-time work, 
with strength in the goods-produc- 
ing sector, particularly in construc- 
tion, as well as in mining, oil and 
gas extraction and utilities. By 
December 2008; 672% of the 
province’s working-age population 
was employed, trailing only 
Alberta, at 71.6%. 


Employment growth in Alberta 
slowed considerably in 2008, after 
increases above 4% in both 2006 
and 2007. In 2008, gains in the 
goods-producing sector partially 
offset losses in the service sector. 
Employment in mining, oil and gas 
extraction remained at the same 
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Chart D Actual hours decline throughout 
2008, but especially in last quarter 
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December 2007, but gains were seen in manufactur- 
ing and agriculture. Alberta’s unemployment rate 
remained one of the lowest in the country at 4.2% in 
December 2008, and the province continued to have 
the highest hourly earnings, at $24.50. 


Chart E Saskatchewan tops in employment growth in 2008 
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level in December 2008 as in 


In Manitoba, employment grew at just below 2% for 
the second consecutive year in 2008, leaving the em- 
ployment rate at 66.6% by December 2008, the third 
highest in Canada. The unemployment rate of 4.3% 
by year end was among the lowest in the country, and 
up by only 0.1 percentage point over the year. 


Employment growth slows in central 
Canada and British Columbia 


Employment growth in Ontario was close to the na- 
tional average (0.4%) in 2008, the province’s slowest 
growth since 2001. Gains in transportation and wate- 
housing, construction, and finance, insurance, real es- 
tate and leasing, as well as professional, scientific and 
technical services barely offset declines in manufactur- 
ing, educational services, and business, building and 
other support services. Ontario’s gains of 24,000 over 
the year were all in part-time work. Another indica- 
tion of Ontario’s slowing labour market and the pau- 
city of full-time jobs was the rise in involuntary 
part-time workers. The proportion of part-time work- 
ets who would have preferred full-time work, but 
were unable to find it, increased from 23% in Decem- 
ber 2007 to 30% 12 months later. Over the same pe- 
riod, Ontario’s unemployment rate posted a 0.8 
percentage point increase, to 7.2% in December 2008. 


In Quebec, employment was unchanged in 2008, fol- 
lowing 2.4% growth in 2007. Gains in health care and 
social assistance, public administration and manufac- 
turing partially offset losses in trade, education and 
agriculture over the 12 months of 2008, resulting in 
zero net growth. After reaching a record low of 6.8% 
in January 2008, the unemployment rate increased by 
0.5 percentage points to 7.3% by December 2008. 


Following strong gains in the previous six years, em- 
ployment in British Columbia in 2008 ended with a 
small gain (0.2%), as job creation in the first eight 
months was partially countered by losses in the last 
four months. Employment was particularly weak in 
the goods-producing sector in the last quarter of 2008, 
driven by losses in construction. The province’s un- 
employment rate was 5.3% in December 2008, up 1.2 
percentage points from 12 months earlier. 


In the Atlantic provinces, employment declined in 
Newfoundland and Labrador (-1.0%) and Prince 
Edward Island (-0.9%) in 2008, while Nova Scotia 
edged up (0.2%) and New Brunswick saw virtually no 
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change. By year end, employment rates were down in 
each of these provinces and their unemployment rates 
were up. 


Gains for older workers 


Employment growth in 2008 was driven by gains 
among older workers, continuing the upward climb 
that began in 2001 with the first of the boomers hit- 
ting 55 (Chart F). Women age 25 to 54 also benefited, 
while youth and core-age men saw employment 


declines. 


In 2008, employment fell by 2.1% (-55,000) for those 
age 15 to 24. The unemployment rate for young 
people increased by almost two percentage points 
since the start of the year, from 11.0% to 12.9% in 
December. 


Older workers, on the other hand, posted an employ- 
ment increase of 4.1% (105,000) over the year and 
boosted their employment rate by 0.2 percentage 
points. Despite this employment increase, their unem- 
ployment rate also trended up in 2008, from 4.6% to 
5.6%, as more people 55 and over were looking for 
work. 


Chart F Employment growth continues to 
reflect population aging 
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_ December -to-December change 


Throughout this analysis, the change in employment and 
_ other labour market indicators during 2008 is determined 
by comparing seasonally adjusted figures for December 
| 2008 with December 2007, in order to pick up changes 
| sooner than is possible with annual averages. For example, 
employment averaged 17.1 million in 2008, 1.5% higher 
/ than in 2007. This would seem to indicate modest employ- 
ment growth during 2008, whereas the trend was flat 
(Chart G). This flatness is best demonstrated with the 
December-to-December change, which can also be 
thought of as the sum of the monthly employment changes 
for the year, which amounted to only 80,000 or 0.5%. 


Annual employment growth based on annual averages is 
higher than that shown by the December-to-December 
comparison because of the strong growth during the first 
nine months of 2008 and the losses toward the end of the 
year. 


Of course, neither December-to-December nor annual 
| averages are perfect. December-to-December change can 
_be misleading due to end-point bias. In this case, the 
| greater volatility of the monthly numbers can lead to 
different interpretations of a trend that might be better 
described with more stable quarterly or annual average 
| estimates. 


|Chart G Gross domestic product and 
employment growth stall in 2008 
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While employment for core-age men remained flat in 
2008, women age 25 to 54 had an increase of 46,000 
(0.8%). However, the unemployment rate for both 
increased slightly from December of 2007 (to 5.8% 
and 4.9% respectively). 


z 
ile 


Notes 
Adjusted to U.S. definitions of unemployment. 


Part-time workers in the United States are those who 
usually work less than 35 hours per week; in Canada, the 
cut-off is 30 hours. 


To minimize monthly fluctuations, the hours worked 
analysis is based on quarterly averages. 
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Recent reports and studies 


@ From Statistics Canada 


@ Household spending 


Canadian households spent an average of $69,950 in 
2007, up 3.3% from 2006. This increase was faster 
than the annual rate of inflation of 2.2%. 


Households in Alberta spent the most on average, 
$85,910, but this was only a 0.8% increase, the slowest 
tate among the provinces. Household spending in Sas- 
katchewan rose 7.7% to $63,940, the fastest rate of 
growth. 


Personal taxes accounted for 21% of the average 
household’s budget in 2007, while shelter represented 
20%, transportation 13% and food 10%. These shares 
changed only slightly from 2006. 


Average personal taxes amounted to $14,450 in 2007, 
up 6.0% from 2006, while spending on shelter rose to 
$13,640, a 5.1% increase. 


Households spent an average of $9,400 on transpor- 
tation, up 1.7%. A 6.9% increase in spending on gaso- 
line and other fuels was offset by a 6.3% decline in 
avetage spending for automobile purchases. 


On average, households spent $7,310 on food in 2007, 
up 3.7% from 2006, the fastest annual increase in this 
categoty since 2002. Food prices rose by 2.7% in 
2007, as measured by the Consumer Price Index. 


Food, shelter and clothing accounted for more than 
half (52%) of spending for the lowest income group, 
while personal taxes accounted for 3%. The corre- 
sponding proportions for the top fifth of households 
wete 28% and 29% respectively. 


For more information, see the December 22, 2008 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


— Aboriginal peoples living off-reserve 
and the labour market 


The employment rate of core working-age Aborigi- 
nals (25 to 54) living off-reserve in the 10 provinces 
was 70.1% in 2007, and below the 82.5% for 
non-Aboriginal people. The employment rate gap 
between Aboriginals and non-Aboriginals was small- 
est in Alberta and largest in Saskatchewan. 


The employment rate for Aboriginals was highest in 
Alberta (77.7%) and the closest to that of non- 
Aboriginals (86.3%). 


Between 2004 and 2007, the strength of Alberta’s job 
market especially benefited Aboriginal people: the 
employment rate of Aboriginals rose 5.1 percentage 
points, compared with 1.2 percentage points for non- 


Aboriginals. 


In Saskatchewan, despite the strong growth in the 
employment rate of Aboriginal people living off- 
resetve over the last few years, 66.4% of them were 
employed, compared with 88.3% of non-Aboriginals. 


The difference between the employment rates for 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal people was also large 
in Quebec and Manitoba. 


The unemployment rate for Aboriginal people reached 
8.8% in 2007, compared with 5.0% for non-Aborigi- 
nal people. The unemployment rate for Aboriginal 
people living off-reserve had fallen in each of the four 
western provinces since 2004, particularly in British 
Columbia. 


For more information, see the December 15, 2008 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 
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— Labour productivity 


The labour productivity of Canadian businesses 
remained unchanged in the third quarter of 2008, 
extending the weakness that began in the second quar- 
ter of 2007. 


In the third quarter of 2008, the gross domestic prod- 
uct of Canadian businesses and the hours worked 
related to this production increased in tandem, at a 
rate of 0.2%. The increase in the number of hours 
wotked was similar to that of the first two quarters of 
the year. In the first three quarters of 2008, hours 
worked grew at less than half the pace recorded in the 
first three quarters of 2007. 


Labour productivity in the goods producing indus- 
tries grew by 0.3% in the third quarter, after five 
consecutive quarterly declines. Increased productivity 
in manufacturing and in mining, oil and gas extraction 
industries more than offset decreased productivity in 
construction. Against a backdrop of declining employ- 
ment, the manufacturing sector saw a second consecu- 
tive increase in its productivity. 


Productivity in the services sector remained flat. 
Marked increases in retail trade and administrative and 
remediation services were offset by significant declines 
in accommodation and food services and in finance, 
insurance and real estate. 


In the United States, productivity grew 0.4% in the 
third quarter of 2008, down from the rates observed 
in the two previous quarters. Production by American 
businesses registered its steepest decline in seven years, 
with hours worked declining for a fifth consecutive 
quarter. 


For more information, see the December 10, 2008 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


M Savers, investors and investment income 


The number of taxfilers reporting investment income, 
as well as the amount of investment income they 
reported, both increased for the fourth consecutive 
year in 2007. 


Over 8.9 million people reported $46.9 billion of 
income from investments. The number of people 
reporting investment income was up 8.6% from 2006, 
while the income rose 12.3%. 


The proportion of taxfilers reporting investment 
income grew from 35.1% in 2006 to 37.5% in 2007, 
while the median investment income increased from 


$530 to $610. 


For more information, see the November 6, 2008 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


M Registered retitement savings plan 
contributions 


Just under 6.3 million taxfilers contributed to regis- 
tered retirement savings plans (RRSP) in 2007, up 1.6% 
from 2006. Their contributions rose by 5.3% to $34.1 
billion. The highest percentage increase in the number 
of contributors occurred in Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador (+5.3%). The largest increase in contributions 
occurred in Saskatchewan (+12.8%). 


Almost 88% of taxfilers were eligible to contribute to 
an RRSP for the 2007 tax year, the same proportion 
as in 2006. Of this group of eligible taxfilers, 31% 
actually made contributions, unchanged from 2006. 


The $34.1 billion in RRSP contributions in 2007 rep- 
resented about 6.0% of the total room available to 
eligible taxfilers, down from 7.0% in 2006. 


For more information, see the November 5, 2008 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


M@ Studies from other organizations 


@ The US.-Canada education-premium 
difference 


This paper analyzes the differences in wage ratios of 
university graduates to less than university graduates, 
the education premium, in Canada and the United 
States from 1980 to 2000. 


Both countries experienced a similar increase in the 
fraction of university graduates and a similar increase 
in skill-biased technological change based on capital- 
embodied technological progress, but only the United 
States had a large increase in the education premium. 
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The study finds that the cross-country difference is in 
equal proportion due to the effective stock of capital 
equipment, the growth in skilled labour supply relative 
to unskilled labour and the relative abundance of skilled 
population in 1980. Growth in the working-age popu- 
lation is unimportant for the difference. See What 
Accounts for the U.S.-Canada Education-Premium Difference? 
by Oleksiy Kryvtsov and Alexander Ueberfeldt, Bank 
of Canada, Working Paper 2009-4, January 2009. 


@ Labour, capital and labour market 
imperfections 


In continental Europe, labour shares in national income 
have exhibited considerable variation since 1970. 
Empirical and theoretical research suggests that the 
evolution of labour markets and labour market 
imperfections can, in part, explain this phenomenon. 


This paper analyzes the role of capital market imper- 
fections in the determination of the distribution of 
national income, comparing European and Anglo- 
Saxon countries. It uses a simple general-equilibrium 
model to trace the effects of credit and labour market 
imperfections on factor shares. 


Improvements in capital markets can explain lower 
labour shares. An increase in the degree of employee 
power results in higher labour shares. Improvements 
in credit markets and decreasing employee bargaining 
power have contributed to shrinking labour shares, 
especially in Europe. Openness is a negative determi- 
nant of labour shares. See Labour Shares and the Role of 
Capital and Labour Market Imperfections by Lena 
Suchanek, Bank of Canada, Discussion Paper 2009-2, 
January 2009. 


M American jobs and service outsourcing 


With the rise of service work being outsourced 
to China and India has come something new for 
Americans: for the first time ever, educated U.S. work- 
ers ate competing with educated but low-paid foreign 
workers. 


Using Current Population Survey data, this study 
examines the effects of offshore outsourcing and the 
reverse flow (termed “in-shoring”), which is the sale 
of services produced in the United States to unaffili- 
ated buyers in China and India. The study considers 
impacts on occupation and industry switching, weeks 
spent unemployed as a share of weeks in the labour 
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force, and earnings. It estimates very small positive 
effects of in-shoring and even smaller negative effects 
of offshore outsourcing. These effects are estimated 
with substantial precision. The net effect of in-shoring 
and offshore outsourcing is positive for U.S. workers. 
See “American jobs and the rise of service outsourcing 
to China and India,” NBER Digest, February 2009. 


@ Welfare reform: More work and less 
education 


Over many decades, welfare programs in the United 
States focused on education and training as a means 
of developing “human capital”—skills and knowledge 
that increase the value of labour. The goal was to help 
those on public assistance become self-sufficient, 
aiding them in the ascent out of poverty. By the 
mid-1990s, however, in response to increasing 
caseload numbers, welfare reformers turned away 
from the human capital approach in favour of policies 
requiring welfare recipients to work in order to 
receive benefits and making benefits time limited. 


Using data from the Current Population Survey, this 
study—whose primary focus is adult women—finds 
that welfare reforms have reduced both the probabil- 
ity that women aged 21-49 will attend high school and 
that those aged 24-49 will attend college, by 20-25%. 
These findings suggest that gains in reducing welfare 
caseloads have come at a cost of lowering the educa- 
tional attainment of women at risk for relying on 
welfare. See “Welfare reform has led to more work 
but less education,” NBER Digest, January 2009. 


BM Civic virtue and labour market 
institutions 


This paper shows that economies with stronger civic 
vittues ate mote prone to provide insurance through 
unemployment benefits rather than through job pro- 
tection. It provides cross-country empirical evidence 
of a strong correlation between civic attitudes and the 
design of unemployment benefits and employment 
protection in OECD countries over the 1980 to 2003 
period. It then uses an epidemiological approach to 
estimate the existence of a potential causal relationship 
from inherited civic virtue to labour market insurance 
institutions. See “Civic virtue and labor market institu- 
tions” by Yann Algan and Pierre Cahuc, American Eco- 
nomic Journal: Macroeconomics, January 2009. 
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— The labour wedge 


This article reviews research on the behaviour of the 
labour wedge, the ratio between the marginal rate of 
substitution of consumption for leisure and the mar- 
ginal product of labour. 


According to competitive, market-clearing macroeco- 
nomic models, the ratio is easy to measure and should 
be equal to the sum of consumption and labour taxes. 
The observation that the wedge is higher in continen- 
tal Europe than in the United States has proved useful 
for understanding the extent to which taxes can 
explain differences in labour market outcomes. The 
observation that the ratio rises during recessions sug- 
gests some failure of competitive, market-clearing 
macroeconomic models at business cycle frequencies. 
The latter observation has guided recent research, 
including work on sticky wage models and job search 
models. See “Convergence in macroeconomics: The 
labor wedge” by Robert Shimer, American Economic 
Journal: Macroeconomics, January 2009. 


— Oftshoring, labour market and 
productivity 


This article summarizes some key findings in the litera- 
ture on the impact of offshoring on employment, 
wages, and productivity in developed economies. 


Offshoring has affected the Canadian economy in 
much the same way as it has other industrialized econo- 
mies, despite the country’s above-average offshoring 
intensity. In the case of employment and wages, this 
outcome attests to the flexibility and resilience of Cana- 
da’s labour market in adjusting to the challenges of 
globalization. 


It could also mean that Canadian businesses have taken 
advantage of the opportunities presented by a more 
open world market. Continued technological 
improvements and labour shortages resulting from 
population aging in many industrialized countries could 
further encourage offshoring. See “Offshoring and 
its effects on the labour market and productivity: 
A survey of recent literature” by Calista Cheung, 
James Rossiter and Yi Zheng, Bank of Canada Review, 
Autumn 2008. 
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B Adjusting to the commodity-price 
boom 


Between 2002 and 2008, global commodity prices 
rose to unprecedented levels. This article examines the 
process of adjustment to the commodity boom in four 
industrialized, commodity-exporting countries (Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, and Norway). It focuses 
on both the direct adjustment within the commodity- 
producing sectors (via increased employment and 
capital spending) and the indirect adjustment in the 
macro economy. 


The analysis finds that the indirect adjustment process, 
which was triggered by the increase in incomes that 
the commodity-price boom generated, has been the 
most important part of the adjustment in all four 
economies. Through this channel, aggregate demand 
rose, exchange rates appreciated, and adjustment was 
facilitated in other sectors, such as manufacturing and 
construction. See “Adjusting to the commodity-price 
boom: The experiences of four industrialized coun- 
tries” by Michael Francis, Bank of Canada Review, 
Autumn 2008. 


@ Labour force participation of 
older men 


Using data from the United States, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom, this study exploits the cohort 
effects driving recent increases in older women’s pat- 
ticipation rates to identify the effect of a wife’s partici- 
pation decision on her husband’s participation decision. 
It then decomposes the changes in older married men’s 
participation rates, demonstrating that husbands’ 
responses to increases in wives’ participation in the 
labour force can explain one-fourth, one-half, and one- 
third of the increase in the United States, Canada, and 
the United Kingdom, respectively. See “Why have the 
labor force participation rates of older men increased 
since the mid-1990s?” by Tammy Schirle, Journal of 
Labor Economics, October 2008, Vol. 26, No. 4. 
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@ Labour market incentives of Canada’s 
public pensions 


This paper examines the incentives for retirement im- 
posed by Canada’s public pension system. It finds the 
largest work disincentives among older Canadians are 
generated by the income-tested Guaranteed Income 
Supplement, as it interacts with the Canada/Quebec 
Pension Plan and with earned income to give the least 
well-off a reduced financial return to working. It then 
illustrates how various policy reforms would alleviate 
some aspects of the incentives problem and partially 
remove battiers to continued labour market partici- 
pation among older Canadians. See “Improving the 
labour market incentives of Canada’s public pensions” 
by Kevin Milligan and Tammy Schirle, Canadian Public 
Policy, September 2008, Vol. 34, No. 3. 


@ Workers and firm size 


This paper examines how firms of different sizes 
rewatd measured skills and unmeasured ability. An 
analysis of panel data from the Canadian Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics for two periods, 1993- 
1998 and 1996-2001, reveals statistically significant dif- 
ferences between firms of different sizes. In particular, 
returns to unmeasured ability are higher in medium- 
sized firms than in either small firms or large firms. 


The firm-size wage gap and the differential in returns 
to unmeasured ability between small and medium- 
sized firms ate mainly explained by ability sorting. The 
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fact that larger firms reward ability less than meditum- 
sized firms is consistent with an explanation based on 
monitoring costs. When firms become “too large,” 
monitoring costs may prevent them from rewarding 
ability directly through wages. See “Should workers 
cate about firm size?” by Ana Ferrer and Stephanie 
Lluis, Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 
2008, Vol. 62, No. 1. 


H Sexual orientation, work and income in 
Canada 


This article provides the first evidence on sexual orien- 
tation and economic outcomes in Canada using confi- 
dential data that ask adults a direct question about their 
sexual orientation. Gay men have 12% lower personal 
incomes and lesbians have 15% higher personal in- 
comes than otherwise similar heterosexual men and 
women, respectively. Different labour force patterns 
can account for some of the income differentials. The 
study shows that applying couples-based approaches 
common in this literature greatly overstates the 
magnitudes of gay/straight income gaps. See “Sexual 
otientation, work, and income in Canada” by 
Christopher S. Carpenter, Canadian Journal of Economtcs, 
November 2008, Vol. 41, No. 4. 
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Client Services 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Survey of Financial Security 

Survey of Household Spending 

Client Services 

613-951-7355 or 1-888-297-7355 


613-951-7608 
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Minimum wage 


Minimum-wage legislation exists in every province 
and territory as part of provincial employment stand- 
atds legislation. The minimum wage is the lowest wage 
employers can pay employees covered by the legisla- 


tion (see Data source and definitions). To evaluate the po- 
tential impact of any changes, it is important to under- 
stand who works for minimum wage and what types 
of jobs they hold. 


Data source and definitions 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly household 
survey of about 53,000 households across Canada. Demo- 
graphic and labour force information is obtained for all 
civilian household members 15 years of age and older. 
Excluded are persons living in institutions, on Indian re- 
serves, or in the territories. 


Every province and territory stipulates a minimum wage in 
its employment standards legislation. It is an offence for 
employers to pay eligible employees less than the set rate, 
regardless of how remuneration is calculated (hourly, daily, 
weekly, monthly, or on a piecework basis). Likewise, 
employees are prohibited from accepting pay that is less 
than the applicable minimum. The minimum wage rate 
varies from province to province, and a change can become 
effective at any time of the year. 


| The self-employed are not covered by minimum wage leg- 
islation and as such are not included in the analysis. 
Unpaid family workers are also excluded. 


Other exclusions and special coverage provisions vary and 
include young workers (Ontario and Newfoundland and 
Labrador), workers with disabilities (Alberta, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan—rarely used), domestic and live-in care 
workers (New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba 
and Quebec), farm labour (Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan), and home-based workers (for example, 
teleworkers, and pieceworkers in the clothing and textile 
industry). Other specific minimums cover non-hourly and 


tip-related wage rates (for example, Ontario has a special 
minimum wage rate for employees who serve alcoholic 
beverages in licensed establishments). A more complete de- 
scription of exclusions and special rates is available from 
Human Resources and Social Development Canada’s 
database on minimum wages (http://srv116.services.gc.ca/ 
wid-dimt/mwa/). 


The number of employees working for minimum wage 
was calculated using the applicable minimum wage for 
experienced adult workers (also known as the gen- 
eral adult rate) for each province for each month of 
2008. The average of these 12 monthly observations pro- 
vides the annual estimate for each province and for Canada. 


To determine whether an employee worked at or below the 
general adult rate wage for each province, usual hourly 
earnings were used based on the reported wage or salary 
before taxes and other deductions, including tips, commis- 
sions and bonuses. In principle, tips, commissions and bo- 
nuses should have been excluded to capture only those | 
whose true base hourly wage was at or below the provin- 
cial general adult rate, but the required information is not 
collected. The result is a slight downward bias in the 
number of employees working at or below the official 
general adult rate set by each province. However, none of 
the exclusions or special minimum wage rates (such as 
special minimum wage rates for tip earners and young 
workers) were used, which introduces an upward bias. 
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a 20082 somes mstebemcterinekerart diate 
below the minimum wage set by their province. This 
represented 5.2% of all employees in Canada, up 
slightly from 5.0% the previous year. Minimum wages 
ranged from $7.75 per hour in New Brunswick to 
$8.75 pet hour in Ontario. Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador had the highest proportion of employees (7.7%) 
working at or below the minimum wage. Alberta 
continued to have by far the lowest proportion of 


employees working at or below minimum wage 
(1.6%). Alberta’s average hourly wages were highest at 
$23.68, while Ontario’s were $22.15, and its unem- 
ployment rate was by far the lowest (3.6%). New- 
foundland and Labrador had one of the lowest 
average hourly wages at $18.85 (only Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island posted 
lower averages), and by far the highest unemployment 
rate (13.2%). 


Table 1 Lowest proportion in Alberta 
Minimum wage 
Average Unemploy- 
Total General adult hourly ment 
employees Total Incidence minimum wage wage rate 
‘000 ‘000 % $/hour Date $/hour % 
Province 

Newfoundland and Labrador 197.0 org Taf 8.00 April 2008 18.85 13-2 
Ontario 5,684.9 374.3 6.6 8.75 March 2008 PO re 6.5 
Nova Scotia 396.1 25.4 6.4 8.10 May 2008 T8712 77 
Quebec 31989:3 195.6 5.9 8.50 May 2008 20.03 #2 
Prince Edward Island 60.9 3.4 5.6 8.00 October 2008 16.96 10.7 
Manitoba 521%3 210i eye. 8.50 April 2008 19.24 4.2 
Canada 14,496.2 751.4 5.2 eee S00 21.32 6.1 
New Brunswick 324.2 S¥6 4.8 Uolls: March 2008 WALD 8.6 
Saskatchewan 419.2 16.1 3.0 8.60 May 2008 20.34 4.1 
British Columbia 1,886.0 50.8 Doth 8.00 November 2001 21.46 4.6 
Alberta 1,667.3 27.4 1.6 8.40 April 2008 23.68 3.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 2008. 


Table 2 Share of employees working for minimum wage or 


less, by province 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
% 

Canada 4.7 4.8 48 4.1 4.6 4 
Newfoundland 

and Labrador SA eA, 8.4 6.5 6 
Prince Edward Island Cen eA 4.0 4.4 5 
Nova Scotia AN) ALY 4.6 5.9 ye) ah 
New Brunswick VO) AY A 4.] 2) <). 
Quebec SZ) 70. Gal Bal 4.4 4 
Ontario ALG ALT 3.9 Sore Log} 4 
Manitoba Sal APS ALS Ass AVS, 4 
Saskatchewan Sy ALAN Als! SHO) Bie) 3 
Alberta 2. OM eS al) eal 0.9 ] 
British Columbia As) fs(0) eI Ome Oee 5 


2005 2006 2007 2008 


w 
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Au provinces except British 
Columbia raised their minimum- 
wage rates in 2008. The proportion 
of minimum-wage workers in- 
creased in six provinces: New- 
foundland and Labrador, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta, while decreas- 
ing in four: Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
British Columbia. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Chart Proportion of employees earning 
minimum wage or less increased for 
the second consecutive year 


6.0 

5.0 Pee tensan he ARG Bit 0 

4.0 | 

3.0 : wa - 
2000 2002 2004 2006 2008 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


W omen accounted for 60% of all minimum-wage 
workers, but just under half of all employees. This trans- 
lated into a higher proportion of women working for 
minimum wage: neatly 1 in 16 compared with nearly 1 in 
25 men. The ovettepresentation of women was observed 


for all age groups. 


Nearly 35% of teenagers age 15 to 19 worked for mini- 
mum wage. This age group traditionally has, 
by far, the highest rate of minimum-wage workers— 
almost half of all minimum-wage workers were teenag- 
ets. Another 17% were age 20 to 24. In total, more than 
60% of minimum-wage workers were under 25, while 
this age group represented only 17% of all employees. 
This translates into an incidence rate eight times that of 
those 25 and older—18.9% versus 2.3% respectively. 
A very large number of these young minimum-wage 
employees attend school full time or part time. 


A sizeable proportion (29%) of minimum-wage work- 
ets wete age 25 to 54. As was the case for the other age 
groups, women remained the majority of these workers. 
For these individuals in their core working and peak earn- 
ing yeats, minimum-wage work may be less temporary. 


The incidence of working for minimum wage declines 
shatply with age before rising slightly among those 55 
and older. The latter could reflect some of the low-wage 
occupations in which a number of working seniors tend 
to be concentrated: retail salespersons and sales clerks; 
general office clerks; janitors, caretakers and building 
superintendents; babysitters, nannies and parents’ helpers; 
and light duty cleaners. 


Minimum wage 


es proportion of employees earning minimum 
wage ot less increased for the second consecutive year 
in 2008. The increase from 2007 to 2008 was less 
(0.2 percentage points) than that from 2006 to 2007 
(0.7 percentage points). 


Table 3 Most minimum-wage workers are 
women and young 


Minimum wage 


Total 
employees Total Incidence 
‘000 ‘000 % 
Both sexes 
15 and over 14,496.2 Poi’ ee 
15 to 24 Deal 476.2 18.9 
15 to 19 992.7 345.4 34.8 
20 to 24 1pO2925 130.7 8.5 
25 and over lie O74 al Df De2 2e3 
25 to 34 OL en. a7: 2.2 
35 to 44 3,334.8 68.0 220 
45 to 54 3,439.9 76.8 DD 
55 and over WOQARS 5/3 3.0 
Men 
15 and over TESION Xe 299.9 4.1 
15 to 24 li, 26225 205.0 16.2 
15 to 19 485.2 150.3 31.0 
20 to 24 WUUS Gel i/ 7.0 
25 and over 6,039.0 94.9 1.6 
25 to 34 1,695.4 29.8 1.8 
35 to 44 1,692.5 DES ies 
45 to 54 1,685.8 22.0 les 
55 and over 965.3 21.6 2.2 
Women 
15 and over 7,194.6 AYS))) 5) 6.3 
15 to 24 1,259.6 Pa gs PANS) 
15 to 19 507.4 195.1 38.4 
20 to 24 HEPA 76.1 10.1 
25 and over Syshoyal 180.3 S340) 
25 to 34 ey A0K7/ 43.4 Dey 
35 to 44 1,642.3 46.5 2.8 
45 to 54 7 54e0 54.8 Sh] 
55 and over 959.0 35.6 Bid 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 2008. 
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Table 4 Education makes a difference 


Minimum wage 


Total 
employees Total Incidence 
‘000 ‘000 % 
Education 14,496.2 751.4 5.2 
Less than high school Lsis.7 294.0 162 
Less than grade 9 BP SWZ THES 
Some high school 1,506.0 256.9 Val 
High school graduate 2706.3 163.2 5.6 
At least some 
postsecondary DIAZ 294.2 3.0 
Some postsecondary 1,299:5 107.8 8.3 
Postsecondary 
certificate or diploma 4,706.3 110.8 2.4 
University degree SPOOLS UD xe 2A0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 2008. 


Minimum-wage work is concentrated in the service 
sector. Accommodation and food services had by far 
the highest incidence, with more than 1 in 5 workers at 
or below minimum wage. Working for minimum 
wage is also very prevalent in trade where the propor- 
tion was 1 in 9. These industries are characterized by 
high concentrations of youth and part-time workers, 
both of whom often have less work experience and 
weaker attachment to the labour force. Also, these 
industries generally do not require specialized skills or 
postsecondary education, and have low levels of 
unionization. Many jobs are part time, which may 
favour a higher presence of women or young people. 


Agriculture continues to have an increased incidence 
of minimum-wage workers—more than 1 in 8. Farm 
labour has traditionally been excluded from minimum- 
wage provisions. Workers in this industry are not 
often unionized, but may profit from non-wage ben- 
efits such as free room and board as compensation 
for lower wages. 


Highly unionized industries such as construction, pub- 
lic administration and manufacturing were among 
those with the lowest shares of minimum-wage work- 
Ces, 


Lweve with less than a high school diploma were five 
times more likely than those with at least some post- 
secondary training to be working for minimum wage 
or less—1 in 6 compared with 1 in 33. Four in 10 
minimum-wage workers did not have a high school 
diploma compared with 1 in 8 employees in general. 
This is in line with the high rates of minimum-wage 
wotk among young people, many of whom have 
not yet completed their studies. 


Table 5 Where do they work? 


Minimum wage 


Total 
employees Total Incidence 
‘000 ‘000 % 
Industry 14,496.2 751.4 5.2 
Goods-producing 3,296.3 56.9 1.7 
Agriculture 12355 14.5 11.8 
Forestry, fishing, mining, 
oil and gas 291.9 4.1 1.4 
Utilities 151.6 IF F 
Construction 859.9 1.24 1.3 
Manufacturing 1,869.4 26.3 1.4 
Service-producing 11,199.9 694.6 6.2 
Trade 2,388.7 258.0 10.8 
Transportation and 
warehousing 711.0 14.8 2.1 
Finance, insurance, real 
estate and leasing 896.6 19.8 22 
Professional, scientific 
and technical 801.8 Wis 1.4 
Management, administrative 
and other support 520:5 26.7 5.6 
Education 1,140.9 Dace 2 
Health care and 
social assistance 1,669.7 3183 1.9 
Information, culture 
and recreation 635.6 41.3 6.5 
Accommodation 
and food 983.4 22a 21.6 
Public administration 925.7 ies We 
Other services C2509) 41.0 7.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 2008. 
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Table 6 Part-time employment prominent 


Minimum wage 


Total 

‘employees Total Incidence 

‘000 ‘000 % 

Both sexes 14,496.2 751.4 5.2 
Men 7,301.6 299.9 4.1 
Women 7,194.6 451.5 6.3 
Full-time 11,910.6 306.5 2.6 
Men 6,911.9 132.4 2.0 
Women 5,398.7 174.1 Baz 
Part-time 2,585.6 445.0 17.2 
Men 789.7 167.5 21:2 
Women oOo 277.4 15.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 2008. 


Mote than half of minimum-wage workers had been 
in their current job for one year or less, compared 
with less than one-quarter of all employees. Working 
for minimum wage was most prevalent among those 
who had held a job for three months or less (1 in 7), 
and least common among those in a job for more 
than five years (1 in 71). 


Four in 10 minimum-wage workers were employed 
by large firms (more than 500 employees) and another 
32% by small firms (less than 20 employees). The inci- 
dence of working for minimum wage was highest in 
small firms—more than double that of large firms. 
Very few minimum-wage workers (9%) belonged to 
a union ot were covered by a collective agreement, 
compared with almost one-third of all employees. 
Only 2% of union members worked for minimum 
wage ot less, versus 7% of non-union members. The 
large number of part-time workers, as well as students 
and other young people working for minimum wage, 
combined with their sizeable presence in smaller firms, 
tends to limit the ability of these workers to organize, 
making unionization more difficult. 


Minimum wage 


Minimum-wage work among part-time workers 
was almost seven times higher than among full-time 
workers (17.2% versus 2.6%). Almost 60% of mini- 
mum-wage workers worked part time, compared 
with less than 20% of all employees. 


Table 7 Most minimum-wage jobs are short 
term, in both large and small firms, 
and rarely unionized 


Minimum wage 


Total 
employees Total Incidence 
‘000 ‘000 % 
Job tenure 14,496.2 751.4 5.2 
1 to 3 months 1,140.9 154.7 326 
4 to 6 months 978.4 116.5 ee? 
7 to 12 months Poole 138.9 OS 
13 to 60 months 4,639.9 250.3 4, 
61 months or more 6,385.9 91.1 1.4 
Firm size 14,496.2 751.4 5.2 
Less than 20 employees 2,806.9 243.2 8.7 
20 to 99 employees Drie 116.3 5.0 
100 to 500 employees 2,061.1 Tie2 Si 
More than 500 employees 7,307.0 314.8 4.3 
Union membership 14,496.2 751.4 5.2 
Union member or covered 
by collective agreement 4,527.0 69.1 LES 
Non-member and not covered 
by collective agreement 9,969.2 682.3 6.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 2008. 
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Table 8 Most minimum-wage workers do not live with a 


spouse Pres vast majority of minimum- 

wage workers lived with their par- 

Minimum wage ents, alone or were the head of a 

Total 7. ik aie pl ee es ousebold withoutsa spouse uO aly 

employees Total Incidence test 

one-quarter of minimum-wage 

000 000 % workers lived with a spouse. On 

Member of a couple 8,341.2 183.8 2.2 the athesehand@ noc Mnaaaeede 

Spouse not employed 1,553.9 42.9 2.8 had a spouse who earned more 

Spouse unemployed 287.9 9.2 on than the minimum wage. 

Spouse not in the labour force 1,266.0 Sou Dl 
Less than 55 WN se oss 2.6 
55 and over 494.1 13.9 2.8 
Spouse employed 6,787.3 140.9 Dal 
Earning minimum wage or less T1S9 10.8 Seo 
Earning more than minimum wage ew AoW 105.2 1.8 
Self-employed 955-7, 2510 2.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 2008. 
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For further information, contact 
Philippe Gougeon, 
Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division, 
at (613) 951-6546 or philippe.gougeon@statcan.gc.ca. 
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Need data? 
Weve got it! 


To discover more about CANSIM, visit 
- www:statcan.ca today! 


Statistics Canada’s CANSIM database makes the most 
current socio-economic information available to you. 


CANSIM is updated daily, so you know youre obtaining the freshest 
data for your information needs. 


* Study economic activity 

* Plan programs or services 
* Profile demographics 

- Analyze market potential 
* Track trends 


The applications are almost limitless! 


Locate what you want quickly and purchase what you need. You can 
browse by subject or by survey and download directly to your desktop. 


Fast, convenient, reliable— 
socio-economic data from a source you can trust! 


CANSIM & © 
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force in Canada 


m™ updates on research under way in the labour and 
income field 


m@ the availability of new income and labour market 
data 


... YOU need 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 
(Catalogue no. 75-001 -XPE) from Statistics Canada. 


A yearly subscription to Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (four issues) costs just $63. 


Mail your order to Statistics Canada, Finance Division, 
R.H. Coats Bldg., 6th floor, 100 Tunney’s Pasture 
Driveway, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or fax 
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Earnings of women with and 
without children 


Xuelin Zhang 


A sizeable earnings gap exists between Canadian women with 
children and those without. Women with children earned, on 
average, 12% less than women without children, and the gap 
increased with the number of children. Lone mothers, mothers 
with long career interruptions, and mothers with at least some 
postsecondary education experienced greater losses than married 
mothers, mothers with no or short cateer interruptions, and mothers 
with no more than a high school education. 


The recent labour market in Canada and 
the United States 


Vincent Ferrao 


Employment in Canada continued to grow for most of 2008, 
although at a slower pace than in 2007, with losses in the final 
quarter of the year. Employment in the United States, however, 
showed pronounced monthly declines throughout 2008. Other 
major labour market indicators in Canada such as the employment 
tate, the unemployment rate and the participation rate all 
outperformed their U.S. counterparts, with Canada’s weakness 
surfacing in manufacturing employment. 


The family work week 
Katherine Marshall 


Although the average work week has been declining, overall family 
work hours have increased. In 2008, dual-earners accounted for 
three-quarters of all couples with dependent children, compared 
with just over one-third in 1976. Over the period, the combined 
paid work hours of couples increased from an average of 58 per 
week to 65. 
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The following standard symbols are used 
in Statistics Canada publications: 


not available for any reference period | 
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period 

- not applicable 

_ 0 true zero or a value rounded to zero 

_ 0* value rounded to 0 (zero) where a 
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preliminary 

revised 

X suppressed to meet the confidentiality 
requirements of the Statistics Act 

use with caution 


too unreliable to be published 
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_ Permanence of Paper for Printed Library | 
| Materials, ANSI Z39.48 — 1984. 
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31 Employment among the disabled 


43 


Diane Galarneau and Marian Radulescu 


Longitudinal data show that disability can be temporary or episodic. 
Between 1999 and 2004, only 13% of those reporting a disability 
were affected for the entire 6 years. The longer the disability period, 
the more likely the individuals were to have less education, be 
women, be older, live alone and work fewer hours per year. 
Moreover, the effects of a disability were often felt outside the 
actual period of the disability. 


Shifting pensions 
Philippe Gougeon 


In 2006, 37% of the employed Canadian population was covered 
by a registered pension plan. Defined benefit plans have historically 
covered the majority of plan participants. Defined contribution plans 
have recently become more prominent. This article examines the 
increased prevalence of such plans in Canada between 1991 and 
2006 and the factors influencing this trend. 
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Summer 2008 Hours polarization revisited + Retiring together, or not 
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Varia: Provincial labour force differences, Work absence rates 
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M@ Earnings of women with and 


without children ee 


The hourly earnings of Canadian mothers, 
controlled for age, were 12% less than those of 
childless women, and the gap widened with more 


children. 


About 70% of the observed motherhood earnings 
gap can be accounted for by factors such as career 
interruption, part-time employment, and other 
individual or job characteristics. 


Overall, the results suggest that employer practices 
may not be a major factor underlying the gap. But 
the earnings losses incurred by single mothers, 
mothers with a long career interruption and those 
with three or more children are significant. 


@ The recent labour market 


in Canada and the 
United States wp. 15 


The collapse of the United States housing market 
and subsequent problems in financial markets began 
to affect that country’s labour market at the start 
of 2008. Employment losses occurred throughout 
2008, with especially steep declines in the final 
quarter of the year. Losses continued at the start 
of 2009.z 


In Canada, employment grew over the first nine 
months of 2008, but declined in the last quarter of 
the year. And the losses worsened at the start of 
2009. For all of 2008, however, Canada still 
managed a slight increase in employment. 


In 2008, all major labour market indicators 
(employment growth, unemployment rate, 
participation rate, employment rate) were more 


encouraging in Canada than in the United States, 
despite the deterioration observed toward the end 
of the year. 


The labour market for young people (age 16 to 
24) was especially affected in the United States as 
their employment declined by 5.0%. Core-age 
employment (25 to 54) fell by 2.9%. This contrasts 
with Canada where the employment decline 
among youth was much slower (-1.9%) and the 
number of core-age workers rose marginally 


(0.2%). 


Industries most affected by employment losses in 
the United States (construction, financial activities, 
and wholesale and retail trade) were not affected 
in Canada. In 2008, these industries managed to 
maintain their employment levels and even add 
workers. The number of factory workers, 
however, continued its downward trend in both 
countries. 


Mi The family work week Lap. 21 


M Average weekly paid work hours of couples rose 


from 58 to 65 between 1976 and 2008, coinciding 
with the increase in families with two earners. 


Although dual-earner couples have become the 
dominant family form (7 out of 10 couples in 
2008), their combined average work hours have 
remained stable at around 77 over the past 30 
years. 


The average weekly hours of dual-earner husbands 
and wives have converged from a difference of 9 
in 1997 (43 and 34, respectively) to 7 hours in 
2008 (42 and 35), placing two-thirds of couples in 
an equal work-hours category (their hours being 
within 10% of each other). 
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Highlights 


@ In 2008, hourly earnings of wives were 81% of 
husbands’ earnings. With hours and earning power 
increasing for wives, their overall contribution to 
family weekly earnings increased steadily between 
1997 and 2008, reaching 41% ($740) in 2008. 


@ One-quatter of dual-earner men and one-third of 
women reported feeling severely time stressed in 
2005, but, given the choice, the majority said they 
preferred their current work hours or even more 
hours. 


lM Employment among 
the disabled aD. OL 


@ Persons with a disability often work fewer hours 
compated with those with no disability. This gap 
widens with as the number of years of disability 
increases. During a 6-year period, the gap can amount 
to as much as 1.6 years of ‘lost’ work time. 


@ The effects of a disability last beyond the disability 
period for many affected persons. Their activity 
rate is lower not only during the declared years of 
disability, but also during years with no declared 
disability. 


M Disability is often associated with lower earnings, 
and this is more so when the disability period is 
extended. Men and women with a disability for 
six years had earnings gaps of up to 20% compared 
with persons with no disability. 


@ The tisk of low income is also higher for persons 
with a disability, especially during longer disability 
periods. Men affected for six years are eight times 
more likely to have low income than those without 
a disability, while women are four times more 


likely. 


™@ Shifting pensions mp. 43 


M@ Between 1991 and 2006, defined contribution 
(DC) plan membership almost doubled, increasing 
by 93%. During the same period, defined benefit 
(DP) plans lost 4% of their members. 
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Membership fluctuations were greater in the private 
sector, where DB plans lost 279,000 members 
between 1991 and 2006 and DC plans gained 
382,000. Changes were nearly nonexistent in the 
public sector. 


About 78% of the 192,000 members lost by DB 
plans were because of plan conversions, and the 
vast majority of which benefited hybrid or mixed 
plans. DC plan growth came mostly from an 
increase in active plan membership. 


Neither industrial structure changes nor factors used 
in a logistic regression could explain the 
considerable increase in DC plans. In fact, 
according to an Oaxaca decomposition, these 
factors should have stimulated DB plan growth. 


™@ What’s new? wp. 51 


From Statistics Canada 

Manufacturing in 2008 

Payroll employment 

Employment Insurance 

Labour productivity 

Employer pension plans (trusteed pension funds) 
Low income in Canada’s regions 

Productivity in Canadian and U.S. manufacturing 
Men and women and domestic work 

Inequality and instability of earnings 

Immigrant economic and social outcomes in 
Canada 

From other organizations 

Canada and the IMF 

Retirement income security and well-being in Canada 


The changing role of education in the marriage 
market 


USS. labour market in 2008 

Job losses across industries 

Work hours preferences and life events 
Rich households and aggregate fluctuations 
Deciphering the credit crunch 

Offshoring of service occupations 


Upcoming events 
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Earnings of women with 


and without children 


Xuelin Lhang 


aising children entails not only child care 

responsibilities, but also monetary costs. One 

cost is the so-called ‘family gap,’ also referred 
to as the ‘child penalty’ or ‘motherhood earnings gap.’ 
It measures how much the earnings of women with 
children fall below those of women without children, 
other factors being equal. 


A significant earnings gap would place financial stress 
on young families and might discourage the labour 
force patticipation of new mothers, if, for example, 
the gap were sufficiently high to preclude the mother’s 
earnings from adequately covering her work-related 
expenses, including child care. Withdrawal from the 
labour market can become attractive in such circum- 
stances. 


Financial concerns related to childbirth may affect the 
take-up of maternity leave allowances made available 
through provincial and federal legislation. A recent 
sutvey showed that more than 40% of new parents 
could not take maternity leave because their financial 
situation did not allow it, and among parents who 
took the leave and returned to work, 81% indicated 
that they would have stayed home longer if they could 
have afforded to do so (Beaupré and Cloutier 2007). 


In addition, studying the earnings gap between women 
with and without children helps to better understand 
issues related to parents’ decision about family size. As 
in other developed countries, the fertility rate in 
Canada has declined and stayed below the replacement 
level for many years. One reason for the low fertility 
tate may be the high costs associated with child rear- 
ing and child care.' The family gap concept captures, 
at least in part, the opportunity costs of having chil- 
dren. 


It is not surprising that both economists and sociolo- 
gists have studied the earnings gap between women 
with and without children. Indeed, family-gap studies 


Xuelin Zhang is with the Income Statistics Division. He can 
be reached at 613-951-4295 or xuelin.zhang@statcan.ge.ca. 
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‘Data source and definitions 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) is a lon- 
gitudinal household survey conducted by Statistics Canada. 


market experience, earnings and income for Canadians 
‘age 15 and over. It also records important life events like 
childbirth, allowing the examination of the relationship 


between childbirth and mothers’ earnings through cross- | 


sectional and longitudinal analyses. 
: 
SLID follows households for six years. Every three years, 


a new panel of respondents is introduced. Three completed | 
‘panels were available (1993 to 1998, 1996 to 2001, and | 
1999 to 2004) for this study. Women between ages 18 and | 


44 were selected from the three panels and observed over 


/a two- to six-year period. The pooled sample contained | 
9,239 women with children (among them, 3,429, or 37%, | 
gave birth during the observation windows), and 6,393 | 


“women without children. The total number of observations 
was 69,819 (persons times years). The table below presents 
some descriptive statistics on a few characteristics of mothers 
“and childless women (in their last year in sample). 


‘Table Women age 18 to 44 


It collects information on human capital investment, labour | 


| With children Childless 
Average age 35.1 28.1 
‘Years of potential experience 16.2 Fo 
Years of education 13.8 153 
Years of work experience’ 10.5 5.5 
| Marital status % 
_ Married or common-law 76.8 29.8 
| Separated 15.6 6.1 
Never married Teh 64.0 
Number of children 
One 28.8 
Two 43.4 
Three 27.8 
| Education 
Less than high school ie ef 4.8 
High school diploma 16.6 8.1 
Some postsecondary 56.4 60.2 
Bachelors or higher TS.1 26.8 
Full-time job 68.0 77:0 
LL | 
1. Full-year full-time equivalent work experience. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
1993 to 2004. 
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Earnings of women with and without children 


by American and European researchers have prolifer- 
ated in the past two decades. For instance, one study 
found the earnings of American and British mothers 
to be about 20% below those of their childless coun- 
terparts (Waldfogel 1998a). 


Several studies found that a sizeable portion, typically 
between 50% and 60%, of the observed gap can be 
explained by a number of socio-economic factors. 
Fewer years of work experience because of career 
interruptions due to childbirth is probably one of the 
most noticeable factors. As well, the presence of young 
children may limit the hours that mothers want to 
wotk, or may prompt them to choose jobs with more 
flexibility but lower pay. The unexplained portion of 
the earnings gap is typically attributed to unobserved 
individual characteristics like career motivation or to 
employer discrimination against mothers.’ 


In Canada, much less research has been done, and with 
mixed results. For example, one study of child penal- 
ties for seven OECD countries, found, in the raw data, 
no earnings gap between mothers and childless 
women. But, after controlling for a few factors such 
as age and education, gaps of 4%, 5%, and 13% were 
found for mothers with one, two and three or more 
children respectively (Harkness and Woldfogel 1999). 
In another study, a significant penalty was found for 
mothers born between 1948 and 1960, while those 
born after 1960 enjoyed an earnings premium com- 
pared with their childless counterparts (Drolet 2002). 


This study expands the Canadian literature in several 
different ways. In particular, it is the first to use three 
complete panels of earnings data from the Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics (see Data source and deft- 
nitions), Which allows controls for unobserved indi- 
vidual characteristics like career motivation that may 
be correlated with both earnings and childbirth.’ It 
attempts to answer several key questions: Is there 
indeed an earnings difference between women with 
and without children in Canada? How large is the dif- 
ference? Do different groups of mothers experience 
the same gap? What factors may explain the gap? 


Substantial earnings gap between 
women with and without children 


Age-earnings profiles of Canadian mothers and 
women without children show that women without 
children systematically earned more than women with 


children (Chart A). At age 30, for example, the aver- 


Chart A At any given age, mothers’ hourly 
earnings were below childless 
women’s... 


Hourly earnings (2004 $) 
WH. 
20 Childless women 
18 
16 


Mothers 
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i 
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Age 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
1993 to 2004. 


Chart B_...and this gap generally widened 
as the number of children increased 


Hourly earnings (2004 $) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
1993 to 2004. 
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age hourly earnings of women with children were 
$15.20 while those for women without children were 
$18.10 (2004 dollars). Averaging the differences over 
all plausible ages showed that hourly earnings of moth- 
ers were about 12% lower than those of their childless 
counterparts.’ 


The gap widened with the number of children (Chart B). 
For mothers with one child, the average gap was about 
9%. It increased to 12% and 20% respectively for 
mothers with two and three or more children. This 
indicates that, although the gap increased as the number 
of children increased, it did not do so proportion- 
ately. Nevertheless, the observed earnings gap grows 
with each successive child.” 


At younger ages, the gap between women with and 
without children was quite small. For example, at age 
20, earnings of women with one child and childless 
women were almost identical. This suggests that issues 
related to mothers’ self-selection into childbirth were 
unlikely to be important.° On the other hand, earnings 
of mothers did not grow as fast as those of childless 
women, so the earnings losses incurred by mothers 


might never be regained (Phipps et al. 2001). 


Mothers with long career interruptions 
face larger earnings gap 


The data suggest an almost six-year difference between 
actual and potential work experiences of women with 
children, while the difference for women without chil- 
dren was only slightly above one year.’ In other words, 
women with children experienced a much longer time 
out of work (or career interruptions) than their child- 
less counterparts. 


In order to see the effect of years of work experience 
on the motherhood earnings gap, mothers were 
grouped according to length of career interruption 
(years of potential work experience minus years of 
actual work experience).* 


Clearly, long career interruptions had a negative 
impact on the earnings of mothers (Chart C). For 
example, the difference in average hourly earnings 
between childless women and mothers with more than 
three years of interruption was close to 30% at age 40. 
On the other hand, relatively short career interruptions 
made little difference—before age 33, average earn- 
ings of mothers with more than one year but less than 
three years of interruption were somewhat below the 
average of childless women, but after age 33, they 
were similar. 


Earnings of women with and without children 


Earnings gap higher for lone mothers 
than for married mothers 


Of particular interest are single mothers, who are more 
likely to face financial hardship. How do their earnings 
compare with those of single childless women? How 
do the earnings of married (or common-law) moth- 
ers compare with those of their childless counterparts? 
And how do these two gaps compare? 


Earnings of married and single childless women were 
similar, suggesting that marital status might not affect 
the earnings of childless women. This observation casts 
some doubt on the marriage-earnings penalty hypoth- 
esis (Chart D).’ But the gap between single mothers 
and childless women appeared to be greater than that 
between married mothers and childless women. 
A comparison between single mothers and childless 
single women showed that the average earnings gap 
was close to 20%. But for married/common-law 
mothers versus childless women in couples, the gap 
was only about 10%. 


In other words, the earnings gap between single moth- 
ers and single childless women was almost twice as 
large as that between married mothers and married 
childless women. The presence of a partner seems to 


Chart C The longer the career interruption, 
the higher the earnings losses 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
1993 to 2004. 
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Earnings of women with and without children 


Chart D Single mothers lost more earnings 
than married mothers 


Hourly earnings (2004 $) 
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20 
18 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
1993 to 2004. 


reduce the negative effect of child- 
birth on a mother’s earnings, mak- 
ing it necessary to take marital status 
into consideration when examining 
the earnings gap between women 
with and without children. 


age range, and beyond that, the gaps were very small. 
But for highly educated mothers, the gap was observed 
at almost all ages. 


Full- or part-time employment makes 
little difference 


Since mothers are more likely to work part time than 
childless women and part-time workers usually earn 
less than full-timers, a seemingly plausible way to deal 
with the child penalty would be to help mothers get 
full-time jobs. 


However, beyond age 34, very few childless women 
worked part time and the earnings difference between 
mothers and childless women was trivial (Chart F). 
On the other hand, young mothers who worked part 
time seemed to be somewhat disadvantaged relative 
to childless part-timers. But, overall, the hourly earn- 
ings of mothers who worked full time were only 


Chart E Highly educated mothers earned less than childless 
women at almost all ages; for low-educated 
mothers, earnings losses were confined mostly to 
those age 27 to 34 
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highly educated mothers 
20 
The link between delayed mother- 


hood and the declining fertility rate 16 
among highly educated mothers 
can be seen in many countries. Since 
education is positively correlated 
with earnings, an important ques- 
tion is whether mothers with higher 


education incur a greater earnings 24 
penalty than their counterparts with 
less education."” 20 
Among women with less educa- 16 
tion, the earnings gap between 


those with and those without chil- 12 
dren was generally lower than that 
for their highly educated counter- 
parts (Chart E). For less-educated 18-20 
mothers and childless women, the 
gap was confined to the 27 to 34 


Low-educated women 


fa Without children 


@ With children 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993 to 2004. 
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Chart F Mothers working full time incurred 
somewhat more earnings losses 
than those working part time 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
1993 to 2004. 


slightly higher than those of mothers who worked part 
time, suggesting that hours of work are unlikely to play 
any major role in the earnings gap. 


Earnings premium associated with 
delayed childbirth may eventually 
disappear 


The pursuit of higher education and careers appears 
to lead many women in industrialized countries to de- 
lay marriage and childbirth. Canada is no exception— 
those who delayed marriage or childbirth earned more 
(Drolet 2002). However, the direction of any causality 
between earnings and delayed childbirth is unclear. 


Conditional on age, the earnings of mothers who 
delayed childbirth (first child at age 30 or later) were 
higher than those of childless women by about 10% 
(Chart G).'’ But their earnings fell over time and 
dropped below the average of childless women 
after age 40. 


Factors explaining the earnings gap 


The observed earnings gaps, while being accounted 
for by age, do not necessarily represent the true disad- 
vantage incurred by women with children because 
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Chart G Mothers delaying their first 
childbirth beyond age 30 earned 
more than childless women 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
1993 to 2004. 


earnings are determined not only by age and the pres- 
ence of children, but also by factors such as work 
experience, education, industry, occupation, union 
membership and unobserved individual characteristics 
like career motivation and ability. It may well be that 
women who became mothers had less education or 
fewer years of work experience, or chose to work for 
firms offering lower pay but more flexibility or other 
employment benefits. 


In order to account for the effects of the above fac- 
tors on the earnings of mothers and childless women, 
researchers typically estimate models that control for 
the presence of children (see The earnings models). The 
starting point in this study was an extended human 
capital model in which age, years of education, work 
experience, marital status, full- or part-time status, 
union membership, employer size, family income (earn- 
ings from spouse and other family members as well as 
non-employment income), industry, occupation and 
management responsibilities were included." 


The model simultaneously controlled for age, years of 
schooling and work experience. Since this is math- 
ematically equivalent to controlling for the length of 
career interruptions—widely regarded as the most 
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| The earnings models 


| 

According to human capital theory, earnings depend on 
education, work experience, occupation, firm size, union 
_membership, and so on. Following other researchers, the 
following model was used first 


Via top Rat On PROX oe. (1), 


where Y, represents earnings, K,, K, and K, are equal 
‘to 1 if a woman has one child, two children, or three or 
more children, respectively, and O if she has no children. 
_X, contains other variables affecting earnings, and the effects 
_of these variables are captured by 6. The term €,represents 
‘random error. The coefficients B,, B, and B, measure 
the penalty for mothers with one, two, or three or more chil- 
dren. 


With longitudinal data, the model can be modified to control 
for unobserved factors affecting earnings 

es = a, 4 Pik af Bike a B.K,, a OX, ai E,, (2), 
where / indexes a worker and ¢ indexes time (year). | 
The constant term a from equation (1) is now indexed by 
_/, indicating that each worker now has a different intercept 
'in her earnings profile. This person-specific intercept cap- 
tures the joint effect of unmeasured factors such as moti- 
vation and ability affecting earnings. 


The model given by equation (2) has two different speci- 
‘fications. If a. is assumed to be correlated with X,, the speci- 
ification is referred to as a fixed-effects model, otherwise, 
it is referred to as a random-effects model. 


important factor underlying the earnings gap between 
women with children and those without—it over- 
comes a shortcoming of SLID whose panels span only 
six years, which prevents accurate calculation of the 
length of career interruptions.” 


Under the above model, mothers with one child, two 
children, and three or more children still experienced 
earnings gaps of 2%, 3% and 6% respectively, mean- 
ing that at least 70% of the gaps were explained by the 
included factors (Chart H). But the remaining gaps 
were still significantly different from zero. 


The importance of unobserved factors 


Unmeasured individual characteristics like motivation 
and innate ability may also affect earnings and, conse- 
quently, the gap between women with and without 
children. In particular, if unmeasured individual char- 
acteristics affect pay and fertility decisions at the same 
time, the estimated earnings gap can be spurious when 
unmeasured factors are not accounted for. 
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Two types of unmeasured factors can be postulated: 
those that affect earnings and fertility in the same 
direction, either increasing or decreasing them, and 
those that affect earnings and fertility in different 
directions. Innate ability is an example of the former, 
and it can be positively associated with both earnings 
and fertility. While career motivation is an example of 
the latter, it can be positively correlated with earnings 
but negatively correlated with fertility. Theoretically, 
the estimated earnings gap will have a downward bias 
when the former type is not accounted for, while the 
opposite would occur when the latter is not. 


With longitudinal data, both types of unmeasured 
characteristics can be taken into consideration with a 
fixed-effects model.'* With this model, earnings gaps 
were 1%, 4% and almost 8% for women with one 
child, two children and three or more children respec- 
tively. Compared with the results from the first model 
in which only observable factors were controlled for, 
the estimated disadvantages for mothers with two and 
three or more children became slightly higher, while 
the penalty for mothers with one child dropped and 
became statistically insignificant. 


To check the robustness of the fixed-effects model, a 
random-effects model was also estimated. This model 
suggests that the gaps were reduced to 1% (and statis- 


Chart H About 70% of the motherhood 
earnings gap was accounted for 
by observable characteristics 


Explained 


i Unexplained 


1 child 2 children 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
1993 to 2004, author’s calculation. 
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tical insignificance), 3% and 6%. Hence, for mothers 
with one child, the results based on random-effects 
and fixed-effects models were the same, while for 
mothers with two and three or more children, the 
former yielded results the same as under the cross- 
sectional model in which only observed individual 
characteristics were controlled for. 


Overall, results based on longitudinal analysis are quite 
close to those based on cross-sectional analysis. They 
suggest that a significant portion of the observed earn- 
ings gap between women with children and those 
without can be explained by observable and unob- 
served individual characteristics. With longitudinal data, 
the earnings gap between women with one child and 
women without children was fully explained, and with 
either cross-sectional or longitudinal data, about 70% 
of the observed earnings gap was explained for moth- 
ers with two or more children. These results imply 
that employer practices are unlikely to play a major 
role in the motherhood earnings gap in Canada. 


Earnings gaps for different groups of 
mothers under multivariate models 


Having discussed the earnings gaps for different 
groups of mothers separately—by length of career 
interruption, marital status, education, full- or part-time 
employment, and delayed first childbirth—what 
remains is to control for various determinants of pay. 


Regression results from cross-sectional and longitudi- 
nal analyses showed that the earnings gap between 
women with children who experienced a short career 
interruption (one year or less) and women without 
children was not statistically different from zero." 
Among mothers who interrupted their career for one 
to three years, a gap of 5% remained for those with 
three or more children. For those with one or two 
children, the gaps were not statistically significant. But 
for mothers who experienced more than three years 
of interruption, a significant gap of 6% to 8% per- 
sisted, regardless of the number of children. 


When the effects of observable factors were control- 
led for, mothers who worked part time had no earn- 
ings disadvantage relative to their childless 
counterparts. On the other hand, although the gap for 
mothers with one child and working full time was not 
significantly different from zero, the gaps for mothers 
with two or more children who worked full time 
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persisted: for mothers with two children, the unex- 
plained gap was about 3%; for mothers with three or 
more children, 6%. 


The observed earnings gaps between married moth- 
ers with one or two children and their childless coun- 
terparts were fully explained by observable factors, 
while the gap between lone mothers and single women 
without children, and that between married mothers 
with three or more children and their childless coun- 
terparts, persisted. For married mothers with three or 
more children, the unexplained earnings gap was 4%, 
while for lone mothers with one child, it was about 
3%, and for lone mothers with two or three or more 
children, the unexplained gaps were 6% and 9%, 
respectively. 


Among less-educated women, the earnings gap 
between those with and those without children was 
fully explained by observable factors, regardless of the 
number of children. But for highly educated mothers, 
the gaps varied between 3% for those with one child 
and 6% for those with three or more children, and 
controlling for unobserved individual characteristics 
did not change the results in any significant way. 


For mothers who had their first birth at age 30 or 
later, some of the observed earnings premium pet- 
sisted in the multivariate model. But the estimated pre- 
miums for the delayers were not robust. When the 
same model was estimated under the fixed-effects 
specification, the premium for the delayers disap- 
peared almost completely.'® Hence, while mothers who 
delayed childbirth might earn a certain premium, part 
of that premium is due to unobserved factors. 


Summary 


A sizeable earnings gap exists between Canadian 
women with and without children. On average, the 
earnings of women with children were 12% less than 
those of women without children, and this gap in- 
creased with the number of children: with one child, 
the gap was 9%; with two children, it was 12%; and 
with three or more children, 20%. 


Pooled cross-sectional analyses show that about 70% 
of the observed earnings gap can be explained by age, 
education, experience, marital status, industry and 
occupation. Analyses taking advantage of the longitu- 
dinal nature of the SLID data suggest that, even though 
unobserved individual characteristics such as career 
motivation and innate ability may help explain the gap 
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between mothers with one child and women without 
children, they generally do not affect the gap in any 
significant way for mothers with two or more chil- 
dren." 


The analyses also show that different groups of moth- 
ers experienced different earnings disadvantages. In 
particular, lone mothers, mothers with long career 
interruptions, and mothers with more than a high 
school education incurred greater losses than married 
(or common-law) mothers, mothers with no or short 
career interruptions, and mothers with no more than a 
high school education, while the premium enjoyed by 
motherhood delayers was mostly due to unobserved 
characteristics. 


@ Notes 


1. Measures that reduce the direct and indirect costs have a 
positive effect on the fertility of Canadian women, as 
suggested by Bélanger and Oikawa 1999. 


2. See Waldfogel 1998b for a survey of the international 
literature. A recent study regarding discrimination against 
women with children can be found in Correll et al. 2007. 


3. The effects of unobserved characteristics are inferred by 
the change in results between the cross-sectional and 
longitudinal models. 


4. Below age 20, fewer than 100 observations of women 
with children were available and hence their average 
earnings are not plotted in Chart A. Similarly, in Chart B, 
few women had three or more children before age 26, 
therefore their average earnings appear from age 27. 


5. The result was confirmed by a descriptive model in which 
the log hourly earnings were regressed on age, age 
squared, and three dummy variables representing one 
child, two children, and three or more children. The 
model was also tested by including variables on marital 
status, province of residence, year, immigration status, 
employer size, union status and family income. 


6. In Zhang 2008, the endogenous motherhood hypoth- 
esis was rejected. 


7. Potential experience is defined as age minus 5, minus 
years of schooling. 


8. In contrast with Chart A, here and later, individuals are 
grouped according to age in order to have a reasonable 
number of observations for each sub-group. 


9. See, for example, Loughran and Zissimopoulos 2007. 


10. Low-educated women are defined as those with a high 
school education or less. Those with more than a high 
school education (including some postsecondary educa- 
tion) are defined as highly educated. 


11. Increasing or decreasing this age by one to two years does 
not quantitatively change the observation. 


12. Immigration status, province and year dummies were 
also included. These variables did not affect the empirical 
results. 


13. Work interruption is measured as the difference between 
potential and actual years of experience where potential 
experience is defined as age minus 5, minus years of 
schooling. See Anderson et al. 2003 for a discussion on 
the equivalence between controlling for age, schooling 
and actual experience and controlling for the length of 
work interruption. 


14. There are two ways to estimate the fixed-effects model. 
One is to model the change of earnings over time. The 
other is to model the deviation from the average earnings 
for each person. Both approaches assume that the 
unmeasured factors are constant during the window of 
observation, and hence can be differentiated out. The 
two approaches produce identical results. The second 
approach was used. 


15. The earnings model for each group of mothers was 
estimated according to the length of career interruption 
(see footnote 13 for the calculation details). The reference 
group consists of women without children in each case. 


16. A few thresholds of delayed motherhood (ages 29, 31, 
32, etc.) were tried, but the conclusions were essentially 
the same. 


17. In the sample used, 29% of mothers had one child, while 
71% had two or more children. 
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The recent labour market in 


Canada and the United States 


Vincent Ferrao 


anadians are well aware of the economic 

turmoil caused by the collapse of the housing 

market in the United States and the subsequent 
problems in financial markets. Not surprisingly, the 
labour market has been hit hard, with U.S. job losses 
numbering in the millions over the past year. Given 
the level of trade across our border, some impact was 
to be expected in Canada. Yet differences in the struc- 
ture of the two economies will affect both the severity 
and the timing of the downturn. This article uses Ca- 
nadian numbers adjusted to U.S. definitions to exam- 


Chart A Employment growth in Canada 
surpassed the pace in the U.S. 
between 2002 and 2008 


Index (January 2002= 100) 
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Note: Canadian data adjusted to United States definitions. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey; U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


Canadian data, U.S. definitions 
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| This article compares total employment and unemployment, 


employment and participation rates from the Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) in Canada and the Current Population Sur- 


| vey (CPS) in the United States. Both surveys follow simi- 


lar questionnaire design and wording. The Canadian data 


have been adjusted to approximate definitions used by the | 
MIPS 


Adjustment for employment 


Remove 15-year-olds because they are not surveyed in 
the CPS. 


Adjustments for unemployment 


Remove 15-year-olds. 


Remove people who looked for work only by using job | 
ads. The U.S. does not include such ‘passive job-search- | 


ers’ among the unemployed. 


Remove people who did not look for work, but who had 
a job to start in the next four weeks. In Canada, these 
‘future starts’ are counted as unemployed. 


Remove those unavailable to take a job because of per- 
sonal or family responsibilities. In Canada, they are 
considered among the unemployed; in the U.S., no such 
exception is made. 


Add full-time students looking for full-time work. In 
Canada, they are not included among the unemployed; 
in the U.S., they are included. 


In any given month, these adjustments normally shave almost 


one full percentage point from the Canadian unemploy- | 


ment rate. 


The data for total employment, unemployment rate, em- 
ployment rate and participation rate are monthly season- 


-ally adjusted estimates. 


For industry employment, 12-month averages are used to 
ensure robustness in the data, because the monthly CPS 
figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


Vincent Ferrao 1s with the Labour Statistics Division. He can be reached at 613-951-4750 or vincent.ferrao@statcan.ge.ca. 
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Chart B_ Since 2003, Canada’s employment 
rate has exceeded the U.S. rate 
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Note: Canadian data adjusted to United States definitions. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey; U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


ine how labour markets in each country have re- 
sponded to the recent economic events (see Canadian 


data, U.S. definitions). 


A notable feature of the labour markets in Canada 
and the United States in 2008 was the contrasting 
trends for several key indicators. In Canada, employ- 
ment continued to grow until the third quarter of the 
year, before declining sharply in the final quarter 
(Chart A). Still, Canada managed a slight increase of 
75,000 (0.4%) for the entire year, down sharply from 
355,000 in 2007 (2.1%). In contrast, employment in 
the United States experienced steep losses throughout 
2008, for a total drop of 2,956,000 (-2.0%), after 
showing little change the previous year. Furthermore, 
the employment rate in Canada attained a record high 
of 64.5% in early 2008, but by year end it had settled 
at 63.7% (Chart B). In the United States, the rate dis- 
played a steady and pronounced decline since the end 
of 2007, closing out 2008 at 61.0%, down nearly two 
full percentage points since December 2007. 


Adjusted to U.S. definitions, the unemployment rate 
in Canada stood at 5.2% in December 2007 before 
touching a three-decade low of 5.1% at the start of 
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2008, but ended the year at 5.8% (Chart C). Most of 
this increase was the result of employment losses in 
the final quarter of 2008. In the United States, the rate 
increased by more than two full points since the end 
of 2007, rising from 4.9% to reach 7.2% in December 
2008, its highest level since 1993. In fact, the pro- 
nounced employment losses in the United States 
pushed their unemployment rate in 2008 above the 
Canadian rate for the first time since the recession of 
the early 1980s. Moreover, proportionately more 
Canadians than Americans have been participating in 
the labour force since January 2002 (Chart D). 


The age difference 


Employment losses in the United States in 2008 were 
especially pronounced among youth (age 16 to 24), 
down 985,000 (-5.0%), while in Canada the rate of 
decline was much less, with employment falling by 
47,000 (-1.9%). 


Another big difference was the situation for core-age 
workers (25 to 54). In Canada, this group managed to 
hold on to the employment increases in recent years 


Chart C_ In 2008, the U.S. unemployment 


rate jumped above Canada's 


United States 
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Note: Canadian data adjusted to United States definitions. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey; U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Chart D Since 2003, Canada's participation 
rate maintained at least a one- 
point edge over the U.S. rate 


’ 
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Note: Canadian data adjusted to United States definitions. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey; U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


and even managed to nudge up by 22,000 (0.2%) in 
2008. This contrasts with the situation in the United 
States, where the number of core-age workers fell by 


2.9% in 2008 (-2,868,000). 


The number of older workers (age 55 and over) con- 
tinued to grow in both countries in 2008, up 101,000 
(3.9%) in Canada and 878,000 (3.3%) in the United 
States. While the population is aging in both countries, 
the increase in employment is much faster than the 
population increase for the age group, reflecting their 
increased participation in both labour markets. 


The Canadian labour market was not as adversely 
affected in 2008 as the American labour market. The 
two economies experienced some marked differences 
in performance at different times of the year. In 
Canada, economic activity declined by an annualized 
rate of 0.9% in the first quarter, but subsequently rose 
by 0.6% in the second and by 0.9% in the third quarter 
(Chart E). In the fourth quarter, however, gross do- 
mestic product (GDP) contracted at an annualized rate 
of 3.4%. In the United States, on the other hand, eco- 
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Chart E Real GDP quarterly growth rates 
contracted steeply in both countries 
toward the end of 2008 


Annualized change from previous quarter (%) 


Canada 


B United States 


2007 2008 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Canadian Economic Accounts, chained 
2002 dollars; U.S. Bureau of Economic Accounts, chained 
2000 dollars. 


nomic activity increased by 0.9% and 2.8% in the first 
and second quarters, but fell 0.5% in the third, and 
preliminary GDP estimates indicate that the U.S. 
economy contracted by 6.2% in the final quarter. In 
fact, towatd the end of 2008 the National Bureau of 
Economic Research announced that peak economic 
activity in the United States had been reached in 
December 2007 and that the economy had subse- 
quently fallen into recession at the start of 2008, just 
when employment began its steep decline. 


Strength in western Canada, woes in U.S. 
housing and financial sectors 


The labour market in Canada, especially in the western 
provinces, has experienced the effects of a natural 
resources boom for several years, with rising com- 
modity, oil and natural gas prices. Labour shortages 
have been especially acute in the West, where pay rates 
have risen the fastest in the country. In the latter half of 
2008, however, commodity prices, including world oil 
prices, began to tumble. 
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Table Change in employment, selected industries, 12-month 


averages 


United States 


by low interest rates. However, 
residential construction in Canada 
began to drop off at the end of 
2008 (Chart G). 


2007 2008 Change 2007 
% 

Construction 11,860 10,970 -7.4 Wee 
Financial activities 10,490 10,230 -2.5 1,060 
Manufacturing 16,300 15,900 -2.4 2,040 
Wholesale and 

retail trade 20,940 20,590 e Wedd 2,660 
Education and health 

care services 30,660 31,400 DP 3,030 
Public administration 6,750 6,760 0.3 860 
Mining, oil and gas 

extraction 740 820 eS 250 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current 


Population Survey. 


The United States, amid the turmoil in its mortgage market and financial 


Canad : : . 
set Non-residential construction has 
2008 Change been spurred by mega-projects 
000 % such as the tar sands in Alberta and 
preparations for the 2010 Olympic 
aoe 8:6 Games in British Columbia. Popu- 
1,070 V3 lation growth in Alberta has also 
1,970 “3.7 been a major contributor to the 
2 650 ee employment increase in construc- 
tion. 
3,090. A, 22 : 
930 71 Conclusion 
For m 20 loyment in 
sg ae or most of 2008, employmen 


Canada continued to grow, albeit 
at a slower pace than the previous 
year. However, losses were evident 
in the final quarter of the year. 
In the United States, employment 
showed pronounced monthly 
declines throughout 2008. In fact, 


sector, experienced pronounced employment losses, first in construction 
and financial activities, then with declines spreading to several other sec- 


tors, including retail (Table). In fact, few industries in 
the United States added employment recently, the 
exceptions being education, health care services, and 
mining, oil and gas extraction. 


A sour note in both countries was employment losses 
in manufacturing that began earlier in the decade. 
Canada and the United States, as well as other higher- 
cost countries, have been affected by global competi- 
tion from countries with low production costs. Until 
recently, the soaring value of the Canadian dollar against 
its American counterpart posed an additional challenge 
to Canadian manufacturers. Employment losses have 
been pronounced in the manufacturing heartland of 
Quebec and Ontario. 


In addition to manufacturing, the Canadian forestry 
sector has also trimmed its payrolls in recent years. 
This sector has had to endure several challenges, 
including trade disputes with the United States, an 
appreciating currency and the recent collapse of the 
U.S. house-building market (Chart F). These have 
been counterbalanced somewhat by strength in the 
domestic market, with construction activity in Canada 
soafing in recent years from the boost provided 
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Chart F U.S. housing starts dropped by 
two-thirds between 2006 and 2008 
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Chart G In 2008, Canadian housing starts 
remained above their 2000 level, 
despite declines late in the year 
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Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, housing starts, 
all areas, seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 


Are you moving? 


The recent labour market in Canada and the United States 


other major labour market indicators such as the 
employment rate, the unemployment rate and the par- 
ticipation rate in Canada have all outperformed their 
American counterparts. In Canada, construction 
employment increased steadily in 2008, with the excep- 
tion of a substantial decline at the end of the year, while 
finance did not experience the turmoil seen south of 
the border. Continued weakness was evident, how- 
ever, in manufacturing employment. 


Overall, in 2008 the Canadian labour market weath- 
ered the economic storm much better than the Ameri- 
can one. All eyes are now on the 2009 labour market, 
on both sides of the border. Early signs at the start of 
2009 were not very encouraging for either country as 
both experienced substantial employment losses, with 
the unemployment rate in Canada, adjusted to U.S. 
definitions, jumping to 6.7% in February 2009 from 
5.8% in December 2008, while in the United States, it 
increased by 0.9 percentage points to 8.1%. 
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Statistics Canada, Finance Division, R.H. Coats Bldg., 6th floor, 100 Tunney’s Pasture Driveway, Ottawa, Ontario 
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> Are we better off this year than last? 


> Where does our money come from and where does it go? 
> What are the consequences of inflation? 
> How big is the government debt? 


FREE current and historical ¢ economic flidicators : ae 
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The family work week 


Katherine Marshall 


decrease in Canada and in most other 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) countries (Usalcas 2008). 
While a drop in the average time spent at the job may 
suggest more personal time at the individual level, dis- 
posable family time is contingent on the combined 
paid work schedules of family members. In fact, over- 
all family work hours have increased because the 
number of contributors has increased. In 2008, dual- 
earners accounted for three-quarters of all couples with 
dependent children—up from just over one-third in 
1976. Although individual paid hours are well docu- 
mented, less is known about employment hours and 
earnings within families. 


he paid work week has recently shown a steady 


Mote families with two earners means less time avail- 
able for unpaid work and leisure activities. One 
potential concern might be that parents are spending 
less time with their children. However, this may not 
necessarily be true since people make choices about 
how to spend their time. Indeed, research has shown 
that, at the expense of other activities, both mothers 
and fathers in dual-earner families have increased the 
time they spend on child care (Bianchi 2000 and 
Marshall 2006). 


A second concern is the pressure and stress parents 
experience when attempting to manage work and 
family responsibilities. The issue of juggling paid and 
unpaid work has helped spur the creation of many 
workplace programs and policies such as dependent 
cate initiatives, work-life stress management, 
workplace flexibility, and leave and benefits (HRSDC 
2007). Understanding the labour market dynamics 
within families helps with the ongoing development 
of such practices. 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at 613-951-6890 or 
katherine.marshall@statcan.ge.ca. 


The third major area of interest is family role speciali- 
zation. Research has shown that although couples are 
increasingly sharing economic and domestic responsi- 
bilities within families, a gender division of labour is 
still evident (Marshall 2006). Within many dual-earner 
couples, women continue to spend relatively more 
time on domestic work and men more time on eco- 
nomic work. The increase in dual-earners has slowed, 
so perhaps the evolution of breadwinning patterns 
within couples has as well. 


Using the Labour Force Survey (LFS), this study ex- 
amines trends in the total hours worked by employed 
couples (those with at least one spouse employed), the 
distribution of single- and dual-earning families, and 
the proportion of hours and earnings contributed by 
dual-earner spouses' over the past decade. Finally, the 
General Social Survey is used to investigate work-hour 
preferences and perceptions of work-life balance 
(WLB) and personal stress among dual-earnets (see 
Data sources and definitions). 


Chart A_ Increase in family work hours due 
to more dual-earners, but dual- 
earners’ hours stable 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Data sources and definitions 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly household 
_ survey that collects information on labour market activity over 
a one-week period from all persons 15 years and over, in- 
cluding questions about the usual and actual weekly hours 
at a main, and any other, job. This paper examines usual 
hours worked, which better reflects the regular or average 
week-to-week work schedules of families. 


The General Social Survey (GSS) is an annual household 
survey that collects information on a wide range of social 
trends and policy issues. Data are collected monthly from 
one household member age 15 and over. Two of the cycles 
/on time use, 1998 and 2005, collected information on both 
_'time crunch’ (see definition below) and work-hour prefer- 
ence among those employed full time. 


The target population includes all married and common- 
| law couples with at least one spouse employed at the time 
_of the survey. Single-earner couples are those with one 
spouse employed and the other either unemployed or not 
in the labour force. Dual-earner couples are those with 
both spouses employed during the survey reference week. 
Dual-earners can also be defined as both husband and wife 
reporting some employment income during the past year. 
A dual-earner rate based on current labour market partici- 
pation will be lower than one calculated using the incidence 
of annual employment income. The LFS collects labour market 
activity information at the individual level. For this study, 
total individual weighted counts have been divided in half 
| to reflect a count for couples. For example, in 2008, the 
| 12,188,000 husbands and wives from the same households 
equates to 6,094,000 couples. 


_Actual hours worked during the reference week includes 
any paid or unpaid overtime. This measure reflects tempo- 
rary increases and decreases in weekly work hours due to 
‘illness, vacation, overtime and irregular work schedules. 


Usual hours worked excludes overtime. For the self-em- 
| ployed, it refers to the number of hours usually worked at 
| the business in a typical week, regardless of whether they 
| were paid. The definition of usual hours has remained un- 
_ changed for the self-employed since 1976. However, prior 
_to 1997 employees were to include overtime hours in their 
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estimate if they were typical to their schedule. Although the 
change is likely to result in a slight downward shift in the 
estimates of usual hours, this is not deemed problematic for 
this study since the main focus is the changing dynamics 
within families. In other words, any downward shift in es- | 
timates would equally affect husband and wife hours. 


Secondary, equal and primary breadwinner catego- 
ries are based on the contribution made by each spouse to 
the couple’s overall time spent in paid work per week and 
their hourly and weekly earnings. Partners are defined as 
having the same or equal hours or earnings if they contribute 
between 45% and 55% of the total, secondary if less than 
45%, and primary if greater than 55%. Several studies have 
used the 10% range to represent ‘equal,’ while others have 
used a wider range of 20% (Warren 2004). 


Collection of earnings information began in 1997 from all 
employees for their main job. Respondents are asked to 
report their hourly rate of pay or their regular salary (weekly, 
bi-weekly, etc.) before taxes and other deductions, and in- 
cluding tips, commissions or bonuses. Hourly and weekly 
earnings are calculated in conjunction with usual paid work 
hours per week. 


Time crunch stress is determined by the number of posi- 
tive responses to 10 statements: 


e | plan to slow down in the coming year; 

e | consider myself a workaholic; 

e When | need more time, | tend to cut back on my sleep; 

e At the end of the day, | often feel that | have not accom- 
plished what | had set out to do; 

e | worry that | don’t spend enough time with my family 
or friends; 

e | feel that | am constantly under stress trying to accom- 
plish more than | can handle; 

e | feel trapped in a daily routine; 

| feel that | just don’t have time for fun any more; 

| often feel under stress when | don’t have enough time; 

and 

e | would like to spend more time alone. 


Seven or more yes responses is considered severely time 
crunched (Frederick 1993). 


One day added to the family work week 


Total weekly employment hours of couples increased 
from an average of 57.6 in 1976 to 64.8 in 2008 
(Chart A)—a 13% increase and the equivalent of just 
under one full day of paid work per week (7.2 hours). 
However, this trend masks a change in the type of 
earning family (single versus dual), even though the 
average hours for each type have not changed. In other 
words, more families have two concurrent earners,” 
but the time that two-earner families spend on 
employment has remained remarkably stable. In 1976, 
the combined hours of dual-earner husbands and 
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wives averaged 77.6, whereas in 2008 the figure was 
76.7. The slightly higher rate in 1976 may be due to the 
inclusion of usual overtime hours among employees 
prior to 1997 (see Data sources and definitions). As with 
total family hours, 2008 was the first time in five years 
that dual-earner hours changed significantly, down by 
0.5 from 2007, likely reflecting the global economic 
downturn. 


The proportion of couples with both spouses 
employed rose steadily from 4 in 10 in the mid-1970s 
to around 7 in 10 in the late 1990s, when it began to 
level off (68% in 2008). The slower growth rate of 
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dual-earners in the last 10 years is reflected in the flat- 
tening of total family hours. While single-earner fami- 
lies have declined, the role of earner within these 
families has changed. Between 1976 and 2008, the pro- 
portion of families with a single-earner husband 
dropped from 53% to 21%, while those with a single- 
earner wife increased from 4% to 10%. These trends 
are further accentuated among families with depend- 
ent children at home. For example, the proportion of 
dual-earner families with preschool children at home 
(under age 6) rose from 31% to 67% over the past 30 
years, while the rate among those with older children 
(youngest between 6 and 15) climbed from 45% to 
77% (Chart B). The remainder of this paper focuses 
on the employment dynamics within dual-earner fami- 
lies from 1997 (when the Labour Force Survey began 
collection of earnings data) to 2008. Since 1997, usual 
hours have included only hours worked for regular 


Pay. 
Work week becoming more standard 


Although the combined average work hours of dual- 
earner couples have remained around 77 since 1997, 
the distribution around this average has changed in 
recent years. In 2008, 59% of dual-earner couples 
wotked between 65 and 80 combined hours per 
week—up from 54% in 1997 (Table 1). The growth 


Chart B Today the vast majority of couples 
with children are dual-earners 
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in ‘standard’ hours is due mainly to small decreases in 
the proportions of families working short and long 
hours. Furthermore, even though roughly one in four 
dual-earner families worked more than 80 hours per 
week in all years considered, the average for these 
long-work week couples dropped from 99 hours in 
1997 to 96 in 2008. Studies show that couples work- 
ing more than 100 combined hours per week are par- 
ticularly pressed for time and are more likely to report 
increased levels of personal stress (Jacobs and Gerson 
2001, and Larochelle-Coété and Dionne, forthcoming). 


However, the real story behind the standardization of 
hours for dual-earner couples is the change in the over- 
all contribution by each spouse. Although the length 
of the family work week has stayed the same, the 
average hours of wives have steadily increased while 
husbands’ hours have been decreasing (Chart C). The 
distribution of individual spousal hours has moved to- 
wards a standard work week, particularly for wives. 
With wives working longer hours, the proportion of 
dual-earners who both work full time increased from 


70% to 74% between 1997 and 2008. 


In 2005, the majority of full-time dual-earners reported 
their current hours as the preferred arrangement, but 
13% of husbands and 16% of wives preferred to work 
fewer hours for less pay. Also, women in dual-earner 
couples report higher levels of ‘time crunch’ and dis- 
satisfaction with work—life balance than men—particu- 
larly with preschool children present (see Perceptions and 
preferences of dual-earners). 


Table 1 Family and spousal hours in dual- 
earner couples 
Average Under 65 65 to 80 Over 80 
Family hours hours % 
1997 TED 19 54 26 
2008 Boil 17 59 24 
Average Under 30 30 to 40 Over 40 
Wives hours % 
1997 33.8 26 63 1] 
2008 34.7 21 68 10 
Husbands 
1997 43.3 4 64 32 


2008 42.0 is 68 PoE 


Note: All differences between 1997 and 2008 are statistically 
significant at the 0.05 level. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Hours converge within couples with 
children 


The convergence of paid work hours within dual- 
earner couples has led to an increase in wives’ contri- 
bution to total family employment hours, up from 
43.8% in 1997 to 45.3% in 2008 (Table 2). In other 
words, the net difference in weekly work hours has 
dropped from an average of 9 to 7, and, viewed an- 
nually, this represents an increase of more than one 
week of full-time work for women and a drop of 
two weeks for men. Other research has shown a simi- 
lar convergence in both paid and unpaid work hours 
within dual-earner couples.’ These trends suggest that 
the dual-earner model may be further evolving into 
what has been termed “marriages of equally depend- 


ent spouses” (Nock 2001). 


Many factors can influence the convergence of paid 
work hours for spouses, including change in the in- 
dustrial and occupational structure, educational attain- 
ment and labour market opportunities, and individual 
and family preference and choice. Recent research has 
shown that long hours have been declining because of 
an employment increase in the service sector, a decline 
in self-employment and self-employment hours, and a 
shift toward standard hours among those with higher 
educational attainment (Usalcas 2008). These trends are 
mote likely to affect men’s average hours since they 
have traditionally been more likely to work long hours. 


Chart C Steady narrowing of dual-earner 
hours since the late 1990s 


Average hours 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


Indeed, spousal hours in self-employed couples are 
much mote similar now than in the past. For example, 
dual-self-employed couples averaged the longest work 
week in 1997 (88 combined hours) and in 2008 
(84 hours)—but while wives’ average hours were simi- 
lar in both years, husbands’ hours dropped from 
53 to 48. 


Although higher educational attainment may have a 
dampening effect on long hours, it has also opened 
up labour market opportunities and enhanced wom- 
en’s labour market attachment. The proportion of 
women age 25 and over with a university degree in 
Canada rose from 14% in 1997 to 22% in 2008 (for 
men, from 18% to 23%). Furthermore, younger 
women now have higher levels of educational attain- 
ment than men—in 2008, 32% of women 25 to 44 
had a university degree compared with 26% of men— 
and consequently dual-earner couples with a univer- 
sity-educated wife have increased substantially. Wives’ 
higher educational investment increases their chances 
of strong labour market attachment since a university 
education is associated with higher labour force par- 
ticipation rates, higher-quality job opportunities and 
higher earnings. In both 1997 and 2008, wives’ hours 
were, on average, longer, and family hours more simi- 
lar when the wife had a university education. 


Another noteworthy change in spousal hours is seen 
when dependent children are at home. Average 
paid work hours have converged considerably among 
those with children under 6 at home, with wives’ hours 
increasing from 32 to 34 since 1997, and husbands’ 
hours decreasing from 44 to 42. Not only are hours 
now higher for mothers with young children, but their 
labour force participation has also increased, from 37% 
in 1976 to 72% in 1997 and to 74% in 2008—further 
indication that parenthood does not alter women’s 
employment patterns to the same extent as in the past. 
As well, men’s increasing involvement in family re- 
sponsibilities, such as more time spent on housework 
and child care, and taking parental leave may be part 
of the reason for their decreasing paid work hours. As 
the family earnings model has evolved over time, so 
too have the role expectations of spouses (Beaujot 


2006). 


Wives now contribute more to family 
earnings 


In 2008, dual-earners with paid jobs (70% of all cou- 
ples) earned an average of $1,770 per week before 
taxes—a real increase of about 10% since 1997 
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Table 2 Average hours worked by spouses in dual-earner couples 


1997 2008 
Wife's Wife’s 
Husband Wife portion Husband Wife portion* 
‘000 hours % ‘000 hours % 
Dual-earner couples 3,437 43 34 43.8 4,173 42 35 45.3 
University degree 
Both 426 42 34 44.8 703 4] 35 46.2 
Wife only 259 43 35 45.2 496 42 36 46.0 
Husband only 318 42 33 43.4 386 4] 33 44.8 
Neither 2,434 44 34 43.6 2,589 42 35 45.0 
Children at home 
Youngest under 6 796 44 32 42.3 851 42 34 44.3 
Youngest 6 to 15 949 44 oS) 43.0 1,041 43 34 44.6 
None under 16 1,692 43 39 45.0 2,282 42 35 45.9 
Wife’s age 
Less than 35 T Tee 43 34 44.2 1,114 42 30 45.8 
35 to 49 WF) 44 34 43.8 1,984 43 35 45.1 
50 or older 540 43 33 43.1 1,075 4] 34 45.0 
Class of work 
Both with paid jobs 2,321 4] 34 45.4 29S 40 a5 46.4 
Wife paid, husband self-employed 563 49 as 40.4 668 46 34 42.2 
Wife self-employed, husband paid 248 43 34 44.2 288 4] 34 45.5 
Both self-employed 304 53 35 Syn 302 48 36 42.3 


* All increases from 1997 are statistically significant at the 0.05 level or less. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


(Table 3). Almost the entire earnings increase was due 
to higher hourly earnings (up 9.2%) rather than an 
increase in hours worked (0.8%).* The well-docu- 
mented male-female earnings gap is evident in the 
average hourly rates of dual-earner spouses, with wives 
earning 81% as much as husbands in 2008 ($21.10 vs. 
$26.20) (Drolet, forthcoming). However, the differ- 
ence has narrowed since 1997, when wives earned 
77% of what their husbands earned. Since both hours 
and earning power have increased for wives, their 
overall contribution to family weekly earnings 
increased to $740 in 2008, representing over 41% of 
the total (Chart D). Although the change in wives’ con- 
tribution to family hours and earnings has been rela- 
tively small since 1997, the trend showed steady and 
often significant annual increases over the past decade. 


Spousal hours more equal than earnings 


Primary breadwinning is often defined as one partner 
bringing in most of the family’s income, but it can also 
be based on the contribution of time in the labour 
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Table 3 Average hours and before-tax 
earnings of dual-earner couples 
with paid jobs 


Total Husband Wife 
hours 
Weekly hours 
1997 74.7 40.8 BOY) 
2008 12S 40.4 34.9 
Change (%) 0.8 -1.0 2.9 
Hourly earnings 2008 $ 
go), 21.60 24.40 18.80 
2008 23.60 26.20 21.10 
Change (%) 9.2 75 Tez 
Weekly earnings 2008 $ 
1997 1,610 970 640 
2008 1,770 1,040 740 
Change (%) 10.1 6.7 15.4 


Note: All differences between 1997 and 2008 are statistically 
significant at the 0.05 level. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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market. Time is an important factor in the notion of 
role specialization, and focusing on only 
the financial aspect of breadwinning “could be dis- 
guising interesting time dimensions to gendered 
breadwinning work roles” (Warren 2004). Using a 
common categorization of primary, equal and second- 
aty breadwinning, 65% of wives were considered equal 
workers in terms of weekly paid hours in 2008, up 
from 60% in 1997 (Table 6). In other words, almost 
two-thirds of couples had weekly work hours within 
10% of each other, which means each spouse contrib- 
uted between 45% and 55% of the total weekly hours. 
For example, if a couple had a combined work week 
of 80 hours, the contribution by the wife would have 
been within the range of 36 to 44 hours. 


Due to both their lower hourly earnings and their rela- 
tively shorter work weeks, most wives contributed less 
than 45% of total family earnings, making the majority 


Chart D Dual-earner wives’ contribution to 
family hours and earnings increasing 
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Note: Both spouses have paid jobs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


‘Perceptions and preferences of dual-earners 


Time becomes a more precious commodity when there is 
less of it, and, arguably, families with two full-time jobs and 
| preschool children at home have relatively high demands 
_on their time. Not only is the level of care more intense with 
_ young children, but parents can also be “affected by the ten- 
sion generated by day-care difficulties” (Barrette 2009). In- 
_deed, 24% of men and 38% of women in such families report 
_ severe time-crunch stress (Table 4). Someone feels severe 
| time stress if they have responded yes to at least 7 out of 
10 statements including: “At the end of the day, | often feel 
that | have not accomplished what | had set out to do” or 
“| feel that | just don’t have time for fun any more” (see Data 
_ sources and definitions for more details). Age and stage of life 
_ play a role as both men and women without dependent chil- 


_dren at home report significantly lower rates of time stress. 


| As found elsewhere, regardless of the presence and/or age 
_ of children at home, employed women tend to report higher 
rates of time stress than employed men. Some possible ex- 
_planations for the difference include time availability, so- 
_cial norms on what represents a successful parent, and the 

quality of personal leisure time (Marshall 2006, and 
_Nomaguchi et al. 2005). The 2005 time stress rates are very 
similar to those found among dual-earner parents in both 
1992 and 1998. Although the degree of time stress may not 
be rising among dual-earners, the number of people affected 
_is likely higher because of the increase in the number of 
| dual-earner families. 


_Not surprisingly, as the level of time stress increases, the 
_ degree of satisfaction with work-life balance decreases. For 
example, over 90% of both dual-earner men and women with 


low time stress express being satisfied with their work-life 
balance, whereas only half of those with high time stress 
report such satisfaction (Chart E). Excessive time stress is 
related to a diminished sense of well-being for mothers and 
fathers (Nomaguchi et al. 2005). Furthermore, long-term 
exposure to work—family conflict can also lead to negative 
physical health (e.g. hypertension, cardiovascular disorders, 
migraines) and psychological health (e.g. depression, anxi- 
ety, irritability) consequences (Frone 2000 and Barrette | 
2009). 


Asked about preferred hours of work, an equal proportion | 
(60%) of full-time, dual-earner men and women opted 
for the same hours and same pay (Table 5). Just over 1 in 
10 would prefer more hours for more pay, while 13% of men | 
and 16% of women would prefer fewer hours of work for less 
pay. While no differences were seen in reported work-hour | 
preferences among dual-earner men and women without | 
children, the desire for fewer hours increased to 20% for 
women with dependent children at home, and, conversely, 
the desire for more hours increased for men with preschool 
children (19%). Even among those reporting high levels of 
time stress or dissatisfaction with their work-life balance, 
only about 1 in 4 men and women reported a preference | 
to reduce their work hours, and 1 in 10 would prefer to work | 
even more hours, while half are content to keep their cur- 
rent hours. The reality may be that even though people may | 
feel too busy, they may also feel that they cannot 
financially afford a reduction in their paid work hours. 
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Table 4 Time stress among dual-earner 
couples employed full time 


Time-crunch score! 


Oi0737 4to 6 Z to 102 
Total % 
Men 46 85 19 
Women 3S 36 30 
| Youngest child under 6 
Men 39* 36 DAs 
Women 222 4] 38* 
Youngest child 6 to 15 
Men 39° 42 19 
| Women Rife 40 345 
No children under 16 
Men 50 32 18 
Women 39 34 Di 


Hes Significant difference from those with no children under 16. 

1. See Data sources and definitions for details. 

2. All differences between men and women are statistically 
significant at the 0.05 level. 

Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 


Chart E Among dual-earners employed full 
time, satisfaction with work-life 
balance decreases as time stress 
increases 


WLB satisfaction (%) 
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Note: See Data sources and definitions for details on time stress. 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 


of them the secondary earner in both years. However, 
between 1997 and 2008 the proportion of wives as 
equal or primary earners increased from 37% to 42%. 
The gradual convergence of hours and hourly earn- 
ings of husbands and wives in dual-earner couples 
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Perceptions and preferences of dual-earners (concluded) 


Table 5 Work-hour preferences among 
dual-earner couples employed full 


time 
Fewer hours, More hours, No 
less pay more pay change 
Dual-earner couples % 
Men jel? 14 60 
Women 16 12 60 | 
Children at home | 
Youngest under 6 
Men 26 [Koes So 
Women 20 11 geen 
Youngest 6 to 15 | 
Men Vek 1] 63 =! 
Women 19 10 61 | 
None under 16 
Men 13 14 60.15) 
Women 14 14 Fs Naty 
Time stress 
High (score 7 to 10) 
Men 22 14 53 
Women 23 13 51 
Low (score 0 to 3) | 
Men 10 11 66 | 
Women 1] 12 6/23} 
Work-life balance | 
Dissatisfied 
Men 26 13 46 
Women 30 10 47 
Satisfied 
Men 9 15 64 
Women 1 ks) 66 


* Significant difference between men and women at the 0.05 level. 
Note: “None of the above” category not shown. 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 


suggests that the economic roles within families are 
continuing to change and that “equal breadwinning is 
on the rise” (Raley et al. 2006). Changing breadwinning 
roles—such as when a wife becomes the primary 
breadwinner, or when one spouse contributes equally 
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Table 6 Dual-earner wives’ contributions to 
paid hours and earnings 


Secondary! Equal? Primary? 
% 

1997 
Weekly hours 35 60 3) 
Hourly earnings 53 33 14 
Weekly earnings 63 26 11 
2008 
Weekly hours 30 65 2) 
Hourly earnings 49 334 18 
Weekly earnings ov; 27 15 


1. Less than 45% of family total. 

2. 45% to 55% of family total. 

3. More than 55% of family total. 

4. Only category not statistically significant from 1997 at the 0.05 level. 
Note: Both spouses with paid jobs. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


or more in terms of hours but remains the secondary 
earner—can lead to social and psychological changes 
within families. The “implications of new earning 
arrangements for couples’ marital happiness and 
well-being” are worth further investigation (Raley et 


al. 2006). 


Conclusion 


The combined paid work hours of couples increased 
from an average of 58 per week in 1976 to 65 in 2008. 
However, this statistic hides two underlying trends— 
changes in the type of earning family and the earning 
dynamics between spouses. The number of dual- 
earner couples rose from 1.9 million (43% of couples) 
to 4.2 million (68% of couples). However, the average 
combined hours of dual-earner couples remained con- 
stant at around 77 per week. 


The increasing number of full-time, dual-earner fami- 
lies continues to make work-life balance an important 
issue. Fewer families have a parent at home, either full- 
time or part-time, to help manage the household, to 
provide child care, and, increasingly, to provide elder 
care. Fewer one-earner families suggests that “a de- 
cline in support at home rather than an increase in the 
working time of individuals underlies the growing 
sense that families are squeezed for time and that work 
and family life are in conflict” (Jacobs and Gerson 
2001). Around one in four men in dual-earner families 
with young children at home, and more than one in 
three women, reported feeling severely time stressed— 
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a state associated with significantly lower rates of WLB 
satisfaction. Not surprisingly, women also expressed 
more dissatisfaction with work—life balance than did 
their male counterparts. Interestingly, the majority of 
both men and women who expressed severe time 
stress and WLB dissatisfaction reported a preference 
for their current work hours or for even more hours, 
suggesting perhaps that in some cases family economic 
security is seen as more important than personal wel- 
fare. There is increasing documentation on the need 
for a more family-supportive workplace, including 
guides to help employers, managers and policy mak- 
ers make such accommodations (see, for example, 
Barrette 2009 and Lero et al. 2009). 


Earning patterns within dual-earner families have also 
changed. The average weekly hours of husbands and 
wives have converged from a difference of more than 
9 in 1997 (43.3 and 33.8 respectively) to just over 7 in 
2008 (42.0 and 34.7), placing two-thirds of couples in 
an equal work-hours category (their hours being within 
10% of each other’s). However, the combination of 
relatively shorter hours and lower hourly earnings 
placed more than half of wives (57%) as secondary 
earners in 2008 since they contributed less than 45% 
of total family earnings. On average, couples earned 
$1,770 per week before taxes—$1,040 by husbands 
and $740 by wives. 


Women’s increasing educational attainment and earn- 
ing power offers them further opportunity to con- 
tribute equally or more to family revenue, but 
counter-influencing factors include the male-female 
earnings gap, social expectations about the primary 
breadwinner role, and personal and family choices 
about paid and unpaid work arrangements (Raley et 
al. 2006). However, younger women and men tend to 
have more neutral views on family roles since most 
have grown up in dual-earner households. As these 
younger cohorts continue to enter the labour force, 
even further changes in employment and earnings 
patterns within families may emerge. 


#@ Notes 


1. For ease of description, the men and women in all 
couples, married and common-law, are referred to as 
husbands and wives. 


2. Dual-earners can also be defined as both spouses having 
been employed at some time during the past year. 
See Data sources and definitions for more details. 
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3. The convergence in time spent on housework results 
from wives doing fewer hours per week (down from 
17 to 15 between 1992 and 2005) and husbands doing 
more (up from 9 to 10) (Marshall 2006). Time use data 
from the General Social Survey show paid work hours of 
dual-earners to be increasing, while the LFS shows the 
hours as stable. Some of the variation may be due to 
different collection methods and definitions between the 
two surveys. 


4. Even though single-earner wife-employed families saw 
the largest relative growth in weekly earnings (13%), the 
average amount in 2008 ($670) was still substantially less 
than for families with only the husband employed 
($1,025) or dual-earner families. The total average weekly 
earnings of all couples with paid jobs ($1,590) in 2008 
hides the fact that one in five families have only one 
source of employment income and that their earnings are 
about half of this average. 
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When you need a snapshot of 
the labour market 


...when you need quick answers or 
in-depth analysis 

...when you need to see historical 
movements 


..when you need labour-related data 
for a presentation or report 


... you'll find that the Labour Force 
Historical Review on CD-ROM is 
the perfect solution. 


This easy-to-use CD-ROM, 
issued annually, lets you 
discover labour market 
patterns in seconds! 
Incorporating a user-friendly 
data browser, the Labour 
Force Historical Review 

on CD-ROM is an essential tool 
providing: 


Accurate, timely data... 


be actual and seasonally adjusted 
data series 
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..plus historical information... 
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in both private enterprise and the 
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Employment among 


the disabled 


Diane Galarneau and Marian Radulesen 


hen considering persons with a disability, 
the assumption often is that they are 
affected by their disability throughout their 


life. And yet, among those reporting a disability at some 
point between 1999 and 2004, only 13% were affected 
all six years. Thus, a sizeable proportion appear to have 
a temporary limitation. Disability may also be experi- 
enced in phases or episodes, with movement in and 
out of states of disability of varying severity over time. 
These phases or episodes likely have major effects on 
the ability of such persons to participate continuously 
in the labour market and their ability to meet their needs 
and those of their family. 


Persons with disabilities face different barriers to par- 
ticipation in the labour force, even though maintaining 
an attachment is often crucial for them. Doing so ena- 
bles them to meet evetyday needs and build self- 
esteem, and gives a sense of belonging to the commu- 
nity. These days, with an aging population and a pos- 
sible labour shortage, society can ill afford to forgo 
any contributions. Furthermore, the Canadian Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms and the Canadian Human Rights 
Act protect and ensure access to the labour market for 
persons with activity limitations by guaranteeing equal- 
ity and by prohibiting discrimination based on physi- 
cal or mental disability (Human Resources and Social 
Development Canada 2006). 


Most surveys that deal with disability provide little 
information on the dynamics of affected persons’ par- 
ticipation in the labour market. The Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics (SLID) fills this gap with its 
longitudinal component and, since 1999, the question 
on disability addressing functional and societal limita- 
tions, in line with surveys that usually deal with this 
phenomenon (see Data source and definitions). 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at 613-951-4626 or 
diane.galarneau@statcan.ge.ca. Marian Radulescu is with 
the Income Statistics Division. He can be reached at 613- 
951-0038 or marian.radulescu@statcan.ge.ca. 
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Chart A Persons with disabilities appear to 
have benefited from recent 
employment growth 


% 


1999 ™ 2006 


Disability 


No disability Disability No disability 


Men Women 


Note: The employment rate increase from 1999 to 2006 was 
significant at 0.05 threshold or better for persons with and 
without a disability. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. 


This article compares the labour market participation 
of people with and without a disability using SLID. 
With its six-year observation period, SLID provides 
the years people report limitations and how their par- 
ticipation in the labour force is affected as the number 
increases. It is also possible to examine labour force 
participation during the years of disability as well as 
during the years without disability. Because persons 
with a disability are more likely to have low employ- 
ment income (Chung 2004), their earnings and social 
benefits are also examined. 


Participating less in the labour market 
because of disability 


In 2006, persons age 20 to 64 with a disability were on 
avetage older and less educated, and mote likely to 
have fair or poor health and live alone. Women with a 
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Data source and definitions 


This study is based on longitudinal and cross-sectional data 
from the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID). The longitudinal component used the panel covering 
the years 1999 to 2004, because it was the first panel to 
include the new question on disability, and it focused on 
core working-age persons from 20 to 59 in 1999 or from 
25 to 64 in 2004. The cross-sectional part focused on 
persons age 20 to 64 in 2006. 


In the Participation and Activity Limitation Survey (PALS)— 
as in most Statistics Canada surveys on the subject, including 


_ the census, the Canadian Community Health Survey (CCHS) 


and SLID since 1999— the definition of disability uses the 
bio-psychosocial framework from the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO) in which disability is defined in a broad sense 
and covers all limitations. Disability is “the result of com- 
plex interactions between a health problem or functional 
limitation and the social, political, cultural, economic, and 
physical environment. These, in combination with personal 
factors such as age, gender, and level of education, can 
result in a disadvantage—that is, a disability. Disability is 
[therefore] not defined merely as being the direct result of 
a health problem or any physical or mental limitation” 
(Human Resources and Social Development Canada 2006). 


Starting with the 1999 reference year, SLID uses the filter 
questions on disability from the 2001 and 2006 Censuses 
to identify people with a disability. These questions ask 
about any difficulty in hearing, seeing, communicating, 
walking, climbing stairs, bending, learning or doing simi- 
lar activities, or a physical condition, mental condition or 
health problem that reduces the amount or kind of activ- 
ity that the person can do at home, in leisure activities, at 
work, or at school. In this article, the disability rate includes 
all these reasons. Although ‘persons with a disability,’ 
‘persons with an activity limitation’ and ‘handicapped 
persons’ may reflect different realities, the three are used 
interchangeably in the text. 


A major limitation of SLID is the lack of information on the 
type, duration and severity of a disability. Sizeable differ- 
ences are observed in the participation rates of persons with 
one or more disabilities, depending on the type of disability 
and its severity (Williams 2006 and Statistics Canada 2007) 
(Table 1). 


_ Thus, for some of the 1.5 million persons with a single year 


of disability between 1999 and 2004, this might be the 
result of a minor accident that disabled them for a few 
weeks, with no lasting consequence other than an unpleas- 
ant memory. Alternatively, it might be one episode in a 
recurring sequence that affects them to varying degrees, 
depending on the year. 


The severity of a disability has more impact on labour 
market participation than does the type of disability (Hum 
and Simpson 1996). Despite the lack of information about 
severity, the number of years of observed disability provides 
certain indications. As the disability period lengthens, the 
profile of the affected persons shifts farther from those with 
no disabilities and their participation in the labour mar- 
ket tends to be lower. Thus, duration seems to partially reflect 


_ the degree of disability. This is a partial measure of severity 


since people can have a permanent disability and be only 
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slightly affected in their labour market participation. Dis- 
ability duration, as measured from its onset, was also 
explored as a possible proxy for severity. However, this 
variable has a relatively high number of missing values— 
approximately one-fifth—in an already relatively small 
sample and it behaves similarly to the observed duration. 
The advantage of observed duration is that it permits the 
inclusion of the entire sample. Health status can also 
capture the degree of disability. However, when it is added 
to the regressions, it removes the explanatory power of the 
disability variables because health status tends to deterio- 
rate with increasing years of disability. Hence, the number 
of years of observed disability was used. 


The episodic nature of disability has attracted increasing 
attention because of its many possible effects on labour 
market participation and earnings (Cranswick 1999, and 
Holland, Whitehead, Clayton and Drever 2008). Captur- 
ing this dimension by distinguishing continuous periods of 
disability during the six-year period from non-continuous 
periods was therefore also tried. However this distinction 
is possible only for periods of disability lasting two to five 
years given that six-year periods are by definition continu- 
ous, and one-year periods are non-continuous. Yet, this 
distinction was incomplete because SLID does not capture 
entries and exits within any single year. In addition, very 
little difference was observed in participation rate, hours 
worked, low-income rate or health status whether the 
periods were continuous or not. Thus the continuous/non- 
continuous nature of the disability period was not used. 


Table 1 Activity rate by severity and type of 
disability 
Disability 
Severe 
Mod- or very 
Total Mild erate severe 
% 
Type of 
disability 56.2 70.1 59.6 41.8 
Agility 49.5 63.3 58.8 40.4 
Learning 46.0 64.2 as Bs 38.8 
Other 73.9 74.4 68.25 0.0 
Communication 34.9 55.2 47.0 Siln4 
Developmental 
disability 30.9 37.9F 85265 28.9 
Pain S\Sa/é TAG? 62.0 43.6 
Memory 37.6 S70: 64.4 oo 
Mobility 49.3 62.8 575 40.6 
Hearing D725 74.6 Pies 38.8 
Emotional or 
psychological 
problems 42.9 60.7 58.6 36.8 
Vision 47.6 66.5 59.7 39.8 
Source: Statistics Canada, Participation and Activity Limitation Survey, 


2006. 
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disability were also slightly more 
likely than other women to be their 
household’s main income recipient 


(Table 2). 


Persons with a disability also have 
a weaker attachment to the labour 
force, since they are, of course, not 
all able to work. According to the 
2006 Participation and Activity 
Limitation Survey, 42% of persons 
between 15 and 64 years of age 
reporting a disability were unable 
to work. Despite that weaker at- 
tachment, they appeared to benefit 
from the employment growth 
of recent years (Chart A). From 
1999 to 2006, the proportion of 
men with a disability employed 
throughout the year grew more 
(from 48% to 56%) than the pro- 
portion of men without a disability 
(73% to 75%). For women with a 
disability, the increase (39% to 
46%) was slightly more than for 
women not reporting a disability 
(61% to 65%).! 


Men with a disability worked fewer 
annual hours in 2006 than those 
who reported no disability (Table 
3). The difference was equivalent to 
15 weeks of work (in full-time 
equivalents, and including those 
who did not work). The smaller 
number of hours might be attrib- 
utable to personal characteristics, 
often associated with a weaker 
attachment to the labour force, 
such as mote advanced age, lower 
education level and often having 
fair or poor health. After control- 
ling for personal characteristics (see 
Methodology), the difference in hours 
remained substantial—equivalent 
to 13 weeks full time. For women, 
the difference was 12 weeks before 
controls and 11 weeks after. Hence, 
much of the weaker attachment of 
these persons to the labour force 
can be attributed to activity limita- 
tion. 
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Table 2 Characteristics of persons having declared one or 
several activity limitations 


No disability 
Total 6,346 
Age 
20 to 24 years 1] 
25 to 34 years 24 
35 to 44 years 26 
45 to 54 years 24 
55 to 64 years iS 
Family type 
Single 18 
Married, no children 2 
Married, with children 49 
Single parent 2 
Other 10 
Education 
No high school diploma 12 
High school diploma 13 
Postsecondary education 49 
University degree 23 
Urban region 82 
Rural region 18 
Atlantic provinces 7 
Quebec 26 
Ontario 37 
Manitoba 3 
Saskatchewan 3 
Alberta 11 
British Columbia 13 
Recent immigrant 10 
Not a recent immigrant 90 
Aboriginal 3 
Non-Aboriginal 97 
Visible minority 85 
Not a visible minority 15 
Good to excellent health 97 
Fair or bad health 3 
Major income recipient 58 


Not the major income recipient 42 


* Significant difference for persons with no disability at 0.05 threshold or better 


Disability 


1,880 


Ws 


65% 


43* 


No disability 


‘000 
6,334 
% 


1] 
24 


32 
68 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2006. 


Women 


Disability 


2,127 


5% 
12* 
21" 
3I* 
30* 
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Table 3. Annual average hours gap between persons with and 


without a disability 


Gross 

hours 

No disability 1,808.7 

Disability 1) PAO eh 

Gap in annual hours -605.4 
Gap in weekly full-time 

equivalent -14.8 


Men Women 
Adjusted Gross Adjusted 
hours! hours hours! 
1,284.1 1,206.1 993.3 
750.2* WSOM 5OOnlm 
253319 -472.4 -437.2 
SS |! 1 R6 ='Ox7, 


* Significant difference for persons with no disability at 0.05 threshold or better 
1. Adjusted gap calculated using a Tobit model on 2006 annual hours. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2006. 


The prolongation of 
the disability period 
accentuates profile 
differences 


Among individuals between 20 
and 59 years of age in 1999, 41% 
reported having a disability at some 
point between 1999 and 2004. In 
fact, 15% of the total reported a 
disability during a single year, 
whereas only 5% reported a dis- 
ability in all six years. The remain- 
ing 21% reported between two and 
five years of disability. Even though 
SLID provides little information 
as to whether the disability is per- 
manent or temporary or on the 
degree of disability, an examination 
of the characteristics of the persons 
affected by disability brings out 
clear differences between persons 
affected for short periods and 
those affected for longer periods 
(see Data source and definitions). 


Persons affected for a single year 
exhibited slight differences com- 
pared with persons reporting no 
limitation: they were a little older 
and a little less educated, and their 
health more often ranged between 


fair and poor (15% compared with 
2% of persons without disabilities) 
(Table 4). 


These differences tended to be 
exacerbated as the number of years 
of disability increased. Thus, com- 
pared with persons without dis- 
abilities, those with a disability all 
six years were mote likely to be fe- 
male, be between 55 and 64 years 
of age (40% versus only 15% of 
persons without a disability), not 
have a high school diploma (31% 
versus 11%), not be married or in 
a common-law union (46% versus 
22%), not have children (65% ver- 
sus 41%), and be in fair or poor 
health (63% versus 2%). Also, vis- 
ible minorities were slightly less 
likely to report a disability. Some 
differences are seen by region of 
residence; for example, persons 
with a disability are more likely to 
reside in the Atlantic provinces.’ 


Effects felt beyond 
disability period 


The participation rate is useful 
when looking at disability because 
of obstacles that disabled persons 


may encounter. Participation rates 
include not only employed persons, 
but also those available for work 
(Statistics Canada 2007). Persons 
with one or more disabilities gen- 
erally have a weaker attachment to 
the labour force. This is even more 
so when the disability period 1s 
longer. During disability years, the 
annual average participation rate 
(see Methodology) of affected men 
age 20) £0, oe Ilo ed cee 
between 88% and 44%, depending 
on whether they reported one or 
six years of disability. These rates 
compared with 90% for those with 
no disability during the six years. 
For women, rates varied between 
73% and 35% depending on the 
years of disability, compared with 
76% for those reporting no disabil- 
ity (Chart B). 


The participation rates of persons 
reporting a disability may also be 
lower for year with no reported 
disability. For example, when men 
had four years of disability, their 
avetage participation rate during 
the other two years was 75%, 
which ts significantly lower than for 
men without a disability (90%). 
A similar gap was observed for 
men reporting five years of disabil- 
ity; their participation rate during 
their one year without a disability 
was 73%. Large gaps were also 
observed for women, starting at 
three years of disability. For them, 
the participation rate during years 
of disability differed very little from 
that observed during years without 
a disability—66% and 68% when 
they reported three years of disabil- 
ity, and 54% and 55% when they 
reported five. However, these rates 
were significantly different from 
those of women who reported no 
limitation (76%). 
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Table 4 Personal characteristics by number of disability years' 


Years with disability 


0 1 Dore 4or5 6 
‘000 
Total 6,107 1,529 1,322 836 567 
% 

Sex 
Men 50 48 48 50 44* 
Women 50 SP 52 50 56* 
Age 
25 to 34 years 22 16* 13 10* Ta 
35 to 44 years 34 0 by 2° 2\* Wa 
45 to 54 years 28 Sieh 33* 35 36* 
55 to 64 years iS Pale I 36* A40* 
Health status 
Excellent 35 16* 10* 6* a 
Very good 43 o7e 29: IDR: 10* 
Good 20 327 Sa" 36" 24* 
Fair 2 ihe 18* 26* o3F 
Poor 0 3, 6* 10* 30* 
Education 
No high school diploma 11 1S" Ts a ej ln 
High school diploma 17 16 N98 18 19 
Postsecondary education 47 49 49 44 40* 
University degree 25 13? 14* Usk sis 
Family type 
Single 12 10 14 vy 2h" 
Married, no children 34 36 40* 44* 39 
Married, with children 44 4] 325 Dyke Sz 
Single parent 3 he o o ie 
Other 7 9 9 i2* 14* 
Children 
None 4] 39 49* “of 65* 
] 20 20 22 19 15* 
2 4 26 20* i pi i 
=) 9 12% 7 7 be 
4 or more 3 BF he DE F 
Atlantic provinces 9 9 if 10 Ws 
Quebec 27 25 24 24 22 
Ontario 35 33 35 34 35 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 7 8 7 i, 8 
Alberta 10 ie 10 Wh 13 
British Columbia ‘3 is 18% 13 10 
Urban region 78 77 81 LZ. 78 
Rural region 22 23 19 23 22 
Visible minority 9 9 8 6** he 
Not a visible minority 9] 91 92 94* 96* 
Recent immigrant 16 16 16 15 14 
Not a recent immigrant 84 84 84 85 87 
Aboriginal 2. oe 3F aE 4*t 


Non-Aboriginal 97 96 5 96 95* 


* Significant difference for persons with no disability at 0.05 threshold or better 

1. Reference year is 2004 for most variables. Health status is an average for years with a 
disability. For persons without a disability, average health status for the six observation 
years was used. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 to 2004. 
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People employed during periods 
of disability (i.e. those with a 
positive number of hours—see 
Methodology) often work fewer 
hours per year. The more years of 
disability, the wider the gap in rela- 
tion to the population without dis- 
ability. Approximately 55% of men 
and 39% of women without a dis- 
ability worked the equivalent of a 
full-time schedule all year, com- 
pared with 21% and 14% of those 
with 6 years of disability (Chart C). 
This lesser propensity of persons 
with disabilities to have a full-year, 
full-time schedule was also gener- 
ally observed during years with no 
reported disability. 


Gap in hours non-existent 
for shorter disability 
periods 


Using longitudinal data, it is possi- 
ble to examine whether the gap in 
wotk hours persists regardless of 


years of disability. 


The hours worked during the six 
yeats of observation by persons 
with or without disabilities (includ- 
ing zero hours) were cumulated 
and adjusted to control for the dif- 
ferent characteristics of persons 
reporting zero to six years of 
disability (see Methodology). Even 
before adjustments, the difference 
between persons reporting a dis- 
ability during only one year and 
those reporting no disability was 
not significant. However, the post- 
adjustment gap remained signifi- 
cant starting at two to three years 
of disability (Table 5). For persons 
affeeted for theisix years, ithe 
adjusted gap in hours was appreci- 
able, amounting to 1.6 years. The 
distinction between short and 
longer periods of disability reveals 
gaps in hours worked that had 
been masked in the cross-sectional 
data. 
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Chart B_ Activity rate for people reporting a disability is also lower during years 


without a disability 


Employed (%) 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 


Men 


0 15) aay Bay aay aT 6 


Number of years 


Employed (%) 
100 
90 Disability 
80 (No disability) 
70 _ 
60 
50 
40 
30 


Women 


0 te) aay 4? ST 6 


Number of years 


* Significant difference for 0 disability years at the 0.05 threshold or better 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 to 2004. 


These adjusted gaps do not take differences in labour 
market characteristics into account, since persons with 
no hours have no employment characteristics. Limit- 
ing the analysis to persons having positive hours 


between 1999 and 2004 provides very similar results. 
Controlling for employment characteristics reduces this 
gap to 0.9 years, and the difference remains signifi- 
cant. 


Chart C The proportion of people with a disability and working full time, all year is also 
smaller during years without a disability 


Full time, full year (%) Full time, full year (%) 


Men Women 
60 60 
50 50 Disability 
(No disability) 

40 40 
30 30 
20 20 
10 L 10 oo 

) 145).3, SOAP OBB), 910-412) F501) 6 0 V5) 2(4), . 3(3)4(2) 4 81) 6 


Number of years Number of years 


* Significant difference for 0 disability years at the 0.05 threshold or better 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 to 2004. 
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Table 5 Difference in hours accumulated over six years between persons with and those 
without a disability 


Zero hours included Zero hours excluded 
Gross difference Adjusted difference’ Gross difference Adjusted difference? 

hours years? hours years? hours years? hours years? 
Men 
Years of disability 
] 74 0.0 -58 0.0 Ts 0.0 64 0.0 
2or3 -992 -0,5* -865 -0.4* -993 -0.5* -482 -0.2* 
4or5 -1,595 -0.8* -1,338 4Qt7* -1,598 -0.8* -869 -0.4* 
6 -3,293 =) hy -3,168 -1.6* -3,305 -1.7* -1,758 -0.9* 
Women 
Years of disability 
1 -193 -0.1 -267 -0.1 -192 -0.1 -20 0.0 
ors -679 -0.3* -855 -0.4* -689 -0.4* -377 -0.2* 
4or5 -1,184 -0.6* -1,510 -0.8* -1,190 -0.6* -868 -0.4* 
6 -2,75) -1.4* -3,233 Moy -2,839 -1.4* -1,751 -0.9* 


* Significant difference for persons with no disability at 0.05 threshold or better 

1. Calculated using a Tobit model on hours accumulated over the six-year observation period. 
2. Calculated using a linear regression model on cumulative positive hours. 

3. Shows equivalent in number of full-time years. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 to 2004. 


Methodology 


Se EEE maa, | 
For people with no activity limitations, labour force status belonging to an Aboriginal group, and recent immigrant | 
is a weighted average over six years. For those with limi- status. In the longitudinal part, the years of observed dis- | 
tations, average activity rates are calculated for years with ability were also taken into consideration, which partly 

and without disability. Active indicates that an individual catches the degree of disability. Each model had four bi- | 
was’ employed or unemployed throughout the year, inac- nary variables indicating the length of observed disability | 
tive indicates being unemployed and not looking for work (one, two or three, four or five, or six years) in addition to | 
throughout the year, and other indicates periods of activ- demographic characteristics. | 


ity and inactivity during the year. The differences were sig- 
nificant at the 5% threshold or better, which was based on 
Bootstrap weights. A similar approach was used to estimate 
the proportion working full time throughout the year. 
A person working full time throughout the year must have 
worked the equivalent of an average of 1750 to 2199 hours 


The regressions on the earnings gap were estimated with 
an ordinary least squares model. Separate models were 
used for men and women. The dependent variable was the | 
logarithm of 2004 hourly earnings, and the demographic | 
variables were the same as in the hourly model. A second 
model included—in addition to demographic variables— 


per year. di | 

labour market characteristics such as workplace size, | 
The estimates of adjusted hours of work come from a Tobit industry, occupational skill level, seniority and unioniza- — 
regression model, which is well suited to data sets contain- tion. Other models distinguished between disabilities that 
ing a number of non-participants in a given activity, as is limited individuals at work or school from other disabili- | 
the case here because of persons who did not work a sin- ties. However, years of disability and type of disability could | 
gle hour during the observation period. The technique not be used simultaneously because of their high correla- | 
simultaneously takes the probability of working and the tion. Only people with positive earnings were used for the | 
duration of the work time into consideration. The model estimates. | 


begins by evaluating the probability of working using a 
binary variable, taking the value 1 if the number of hours 
is positive and 0 otherwise; it then evaluates, in linear 
fashion, the effect of the different independent variables 
on hours worked. Separate models were estimated for men 
and women. The independent variables were: having or 
not having a limitation, age, education, family type, prov- 


Ince: region (urban or rural), being the major income The analysis was conducted using Stata 10, which lends itself 
recipient of the economic family, visible minority status, to the use of Bootstrap weights. 


The regressions estimating the probability of low income 
covered all individuals with and without hours of work and 
took only demographic variables into consideration. The 
dependent variable was a binary variable with the value | 
1 if the person’s household income after taxes was below | 
the low income cut-off as defined in SLID, and 0 otherwise. 
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Table 6 Work-interruption rate’ by years of disability and sex 


Years with disability 


causing decreased performance, 
can result in reduced pay and 
fewer promotions (Harrison and 
Martocchio 1998, and Yelin and 
Trupin 2003). 


0 ] 2 3 4 5 6 
Both for persons with limitations 
ven sa and those without, the reasons 
Number of jobs 3,445 815 431 250 203 We Ws: ; ae, 
% most often cited were job-related, 
Interruptions 17 19 20 16 20 19a. 20 that is, a layoff, the end of a 
contract or seasonal job, a dis- 
Women ‘000 missal, a strike or a company relo- 
Number of jobs 3,052 792 362 foe 182 142 152 cation. These job-related reasons 
2 accounted for between 43% and 
Interruptions 18 Pa||e 19 24* 20 22 24 


* Significant difference for persons with no disability at 0.05 threshold or better 
1. Termination rate for all of one person’s jobs. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 to 2004. 


53% of the reasons cited for work 
interruptions by men and between 
35% and 40% of the reasons cited 


Comparable work- 
interruption rates 


Among those in the labour force, 
both men and women affected by 
a disability were no more likely 
than those not affected to experi- 
ence work interruptions between 
1999 and 2004 (Table 6).? How- 
ever disabled persons were more 
likely to opt for reduced hours or 
non-patticipation. 


Generally, regardless of having a 
disability, the reasons given for 
work interruptions were compara- 
ble. Only interruptions for health 
reasons were slightly more frequent 
for persons with a disability. Health 
reasons wete cited for work inter- 
ruption of respectively 6% and 8% 
of these men and women (no con- 
trol for years of disability), com- 
pared with 0% and 1% for those 
without disabilities. A recent study 
(Marshall 2006) showed that per- 
sons with a disability were up to 
2.4 times more likely to take ex- 
tended sick leave, and hence were 
more likely to experience lower 
pay. Other research has also shown 
that absenteeism, in addition to 
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by women. 


Table 7 2004 earnings differential between persons with a 
disability and those without a disability, by 
disability years 


Difference Adjusted difference 
Average 
hourly 
earnings Gross Model 1 Model 2 
$ % 
Men 
Disability years 
@) 25.08 ee, a ea 
] 24.19 eA -4 = 
2or3 DN WP Silo -10* -6* 
4or5 21.49 -14* -8* -5* 
6 19.97 -20* -19* = Ike 
Activity limitations 
None 25.08 Shs a: 
At work or at school 21.04 -16* eae -7* 
Elsewhere 24.75 =i -] @) 
Women 
Disability years 
0) 19.21 Ls oe vt 
] 18.94 =] -| 0 
2ion 3 VAI =] * =/* -4 
4or5 17.04 -11* Salil 20" 
6 14.80 =23* =| 7* =1.0* 
Activity limitations 
None 2), yee — seep 
At work or at school 16.99 -|2* - |0* -6* 
Elsewhere 19.47 ] -2 -| 


* Significant difference for O disability years at 0.05 threshold or better 
Note: See Methodology for a model description. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 to 2004. 
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A significant earnings gap for long 
periods of disability 


Persons affected by disability generally see their aver- 
age hourly earnings lag behind those not affected, and 
the gap increases with the number of years of disabil- 
ity.4 In 2004, this gap ranged from nearly zero for those 
with one year of disability to 20% and 23% for men 
and women respectively who reported six years of 


disability (Table 7). 


Since persons with disabilities may have characteristics 
that might explain their lower earnings, earnings were 
adjusted to neutralize the effect of these characteris- 
tics. When differences in demographic characteristics 
were taken into account, the earnings gap declined 
(model 1) but remained significant, ranging between 
1% and 19%, depending on the number of years of 
disability. The addition of labour market characteris- 
tics (model 2) reduced the gap, but it remained signifi- 
cant for men starting at two to three years of disability, 
and for women starting at four to five years. 


SLID does not give any indication of the type of dis- 
ability, but it is possible to distinguish between dis- 
abilities that limit people at work or school and those 
that limit them in other activities. When men are lim- 
ited at work, their earnings fall by 16%. After adjust- 
ments for demographic characteristics, the drop 


Employment among the disabled 


remained significant at 12%. Among women, the drop 
was 12% before and 10% after adjustments. The 
inclusion of labour market characteristics reduced the 
drops to 7% and 6% respectively. People with dis- 
abilities that limited them other than at work did not 
have an earnings gap even before adjustments com- 
pared with people who were not limited. Being lim- 
ited at work was a more pronounced disadvantage. 


In general, few differences were seen between the 
disabled and the non-disabled in terms of union mem- 
bership and pension or health insurance coverage. 
However, among women disabled for all six years, 
some differences appeared for disability and dental 
coverage (Table 8).° 


Persons with a disability more at risk of 
low income 


A person may have low earnings but live in a house- 
hold that is not low-income because of the earnings 
and incomes of other household members. Low- 
income rates were examined for all persons, regard- 
less of their labour force status. Labour force partici- 
pation has a major effect on the likelihood of low 
income (Kapsalis and Tourigny 2007). Persons with a 
disability therefore have an additional risk factor, since 
their disability reduces their propensity to participate 
in the labour force. 


Table 8 Characteristics of main job for the employed in 2004 by disability years 


Years with disability 


Men Women 
0 ] 2or 3 4or5 6 0 ] ZEOG So EOL 6 
‘000 

Employed 2,466 546 450 240 76 2,269 569 454 227 99 
Benefits % 
Union or collective agreement 35 39 39 40 49* 33 41* 34 of Zs" 
Employer life insurance 

or disability plan ( 65* 67 67 70 61 62 54* 54 4Q*t 
Employer health insurance plan 76 0G 73 70 76 64 70* 62 57 52 
Employer dental plan 7 68 67 67 66 58 62 54 57 43* 
Pension plan 55 <3 a3 50 49 49 46 45 45 AOF 


* Significant difference for 0 disability years at 0.05 threshold or better 


Note: Data are from the longitudinal panel from 1999 to 2004. Considering the minor annual variation during this period, the selected variables 


correspond to the last year, 2004. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 to 2004. 
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Even after taking differences in demographic charac- 
teristics into consideration, persons with disabilities 
were generally at greater risk of having low income, 
and this probability generally increased with the 
number of years of disability. Men disabled for two 
to five years had twice as high a risk, and those disa- 
bled for six years had eight times the risk of men with- 
out a disability (Chart D). Women disabled for six years 
were at four times a higher risk than non-disabled 
women. Women who had been disabled for less than 
six years showed slight differences from the non-disa- 
bled. Among those limited at work or at school, men 
were almost at four times a higher risk of low income, 
and the risk for women was twice as high. People with 
limitations in activities other than at work did not show 
significant gaps compared with those without limita- 
tions. According to a recent study, people who were 
limited at work were not only at greater risk of having 
low income, but also of persistent low income, and their 
lower attachment to the labour market had the strong- 
est impact on their persistent low income (Kapsalis 
and Tourigny 2007). 


Conclusion 


The use of longitudinal data on disability sheds new 
light on the entire subject of activity limitations. A first 
finding is that a disability can be temporary or 


Chart D Men with a disability are at a 
relatively higher risk of low income 


Odds ratio 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
x) 
2 
] 
0) 
6) ] 2or3 Aor5 6 
Years with disability 


* Significant difference for 0 disability years at 0.05 threshold 
or better 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
1999 to 2004. 
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episodic, meaning that people are not necessarily 
affected by disability continuously. From 1999 to 2004, 
only 13% of people who indicated a disability reported 
being affected by it during all six years. 


The longer the disability period, the more likely the 
persons affected are to have less education, to be 
women, to be older and to live alone. These charac- 
teristics are often associated with lower participation 
in the labour force. Persons with a disability indeed 
work fewer hours per year. This gap persists even 
after demographic characteristics are taken into con- 
sideration. Over a six-year period, the difference in 
the number of work hours between persons with and 
those without a disability can amount to 1.6 years of 
‘lost’ work time. Following controls for labour mar- 
ket characteristics, the gap is still significant and 
amounts to almost one year. 


For many persons with disabilities, the effects of dis- 
ability extend beyond the period of the disability. The 
participation rate and the annual work hours of per- 
sons with disabilities are lower not only during the 
years of disability, but also during other years. 


For both men and women, work-interruption rates 
are similar to those for their counterparts without dis- 
abilities. However, persons with disabilities are more 
likely to stop working because of health problems. 
Job-related reasons (layoff, end of a temporary job, 
end of a contract, etc.) accounted for most work 
interruptions, for both persons with and those with- 
out limitations. 


The review of working conditions shows significant 
differences between people with and without a dis- 
ability. These differences are very sensitive to the years 
of disability, and persist even after taking differences 
in demographic characteristics into consideration. Thus, 
when compared with people without disabilities, men 
and women disabled for six years report earnings 
differences of up to almost 20%. In general, few dif- 
ferences are seen in terms of social benefits. 


Labour market activity has a significant impact on the 
probability of low income. Given that people with 
disabilities have a lower propensity for being active in 
the labour market, their risk of being in low income is 
higher. This low-income risk is relatively higher among 
men: those disabled for four to five years have twice 
the risk, and those disabled for six years are eight times 
at greater risk than men without disabilities. Among 
women, the risk is four times greater when they have 
been disabled for six years, but there is little difference 
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in terms of the risk of low income for women with 
and those without disabilities for periods of less than 
six years. 


Longitudinal data reveal gaps in terms of working 
hours, earnings and low income between people with 
and without disabilities that are masked in cross-sec- 
tional data. They also underline the importance of 
measuring the severity of the disability better in order 
to fully understand its impact. 


# Notes 


1. Similar results were reported in Uriarte-Landa and 
Spector 2008. 


2. These differences are significant at the threshold of 5% 
or better. Disability rates were also higher in PALS for 
some Atlantic provinces (Statistics Canada 2008). 


3. Refers to all jobs held per year. The rate is calculated on 
the basis of the total number of jobs held each year 
between 1999 and 2004. 


4. The gap in average hourly earnings is calculated for 
persons with earnings during the 2004 reference year. 


5. Some studies have tried to determine to what extent the 
availability of a disability pension can increase the prob- 
ability of disability claims among workers. The results are 
generally non con. 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


@ Time-crunched families 


A profile of time-crunched families in the context of increased labour market participation of women with 
children and a higher share of dual-earner families. 


m@ Employer top-ups 
A look at the trends in the proportion of mothers with a paid job who receive a top-up from their employer 
after birth, as well as their socio-demographic and job characteristics. 


@ Trajectory into Guaranteed Income Supplement 


This study will use tax data to examine the income and earnings patterns of middle-aged individuals and 
couples to identify the characteristics most closely associated with future Guaranteed Income Supplement 
receipt. 


@ Health and labour market activities 


A look at the relationship between mental and physical health and employment and hours worked for 
working-age men and women. 


@ Student loans 


An attempt at shedding some light on the effect of student loans on household financial behaviour, this 
study will examine historical default rates of student loans as one indicator of repayment hardship, and how 
families with student loans manage their household budgets and expenditures and continue to pay these 
loans. 


@ Non-tax-sheltered investments 


This study will examine families with investment income from non-tax-sheltered sources of saving and 
present a comparative profile of “investors” and “non-investors.” 


@ Job quality indicators 


A look at the provincial differences in the socio-economic well-being of employed persons by occupation- 
education mix of factors. 
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Shifting pensions 


Philippe Gougeon 


n planning for retirement, Canadians rely on a 

system that has three components: public plans (the 

universal Old Age Security, the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement and the Canada/Quebec Pension Plans 
for paid workers); employer-sponsored plans (regis- 
tered pension plans [RPPs], deferred profit-sharing 
plans and group registered retirement savings plans 
[group RRSPs]); and personal savings—including reg- 
istered retirement savings plans (RRSPs). From 1992 
to 2006, the importance of private pension plans (self- 
sponsored or employer-sponsored) in the composi- 
tion of the average retirement income of Canadians 
65 and over grew from 23% to 32% of their total 
income.’ Fluctuations in the world economic situation 
can affect income from private pension plans, depend- 
ing on their characteristics. With the prevailing situa- 
tion in Canada and many other countries since fall 
2008, the financial situation of current and future reti- 
rees could be affected depending on the type of plan 
and investment. 


Registered pension plans comprise defined-benefit 
(DB), money-purchase or defined-contribution (DC) 
and hybrid/mixed (H/M) plans.* These plans covered 
30%, 6% and 1%, respectively, of employees in 2006.° 
Over the last 30 years, a gradual transition away from 
DB plans (see Data source and definitions) has taken place 
in several countries, especially in the United Kingdom 
and the United States (Broadbent et al. 2006), and to 
some extent in Canada. 


A change in the prevalence of these plans would imply 
a modification in the distribution of risk between em- 
ployers and employees, which could have an impact 
on the standard of living of future Canadian retirees, 
whose numbers are growing rapidly. 


Philippe Gougeon is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at 613-951-6546 or 


philippe.gougeon@statcan.ge.ca. 


Chart A The number of defined-contribution 
plan participants almost doubled 
between 1991 and 2006 


Index (1991=100) 
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Defined-benefit plans 


TS 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada Survey. 


For employees, DB plans provide some security 
because benefits are predefined, and the investment 
risk rests mainly with employers. However, transfers 
of benefits are more complicated with a job change.* 
For employers, DB plans carry financial obligations to 
maintain solvency and conduct the actuarial valuations 
required by pension authorities. 


On the other hand, the investment risk with DC plans 
is assumed mainly by contributing members because 
their retirement benefits are entirely dependent on con- 
tributions and plan performance. This characteristic 1s 
an advantage in periods of economic growth, as at the 
end of the 1990s and in the mid-2000s, but it may 
prove less advantageous in a more uncertain context 
like the one since the fall of 2008. Such plans, how- 
evet, have the advantage of being more easily portable 
to a new employer. 
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Data source and definitions 


The Pension Plans in Canada Survey is an annual census 
of all registered pension plans in Canada. RPPs are retire- 
ment benefit programs that employers or unions establish 
| for employees. The plans are registered with the Canada 
Revenue Agency for tax purposes, and, in most cases, with 
a provincial or federal jurisdiction. Plans are registered in 
| the jurisdiction with the most active members. 


| New plan/plan opening: A plan opened between 1991 
| and 2006 and still open in 2006 was considered new. The 
opening date refers to the date on which the employer 
implemented the plan. Such a plan could be created fol- 
lowing an amalgamation of companies or collective bar- 
gaining. 


| Registered pension plan (RPP): A plan the employer 

establishes to provide a pension to retiring employees. Regu- 
lar employer contributions finance retirement benefits, and, 
in many cases, so do employee contributions and invest- 
ment income resulting from these contributions. The two 
major types are defined benefit and defined contribution. 


Defined benefit plan (DB plan): An RPP under which 
benefits correspond to a set amount or are determined with 
a formula providing a pension unit for each year of serv- 
ice. Employees may or may not be required to contribute. 
The employer pays the balance required to finance plan 
benefits. The law requires that an actuarial valuation be 
conducted at least once every three years in order to 
| determine the contributions required to guarantee plan sol- 
vency. Best-average earnings plans were the most frequent 
in 2006. 


Defined contribution plan (DC plan): An RPP in which 
_ the value of accumulated contributions is applied upon em- 
| ployee retirement to provide pension income. Employees 
| may or may not be required to contribute. As opposed to 
DB plans, the amount of contributions is known, but the 
amount of benefits is only known when employees retire. 


EST a RT ES ER TR IEE AE EI ERE ES ETE SEE SS ELD EEL II LN SPIT PT TILDE IIE LLCS OLDE EYE LE IFRS EDI CELLET ELE LDS DE LATE OEP TELE EEE TLE LEI, 


Employee benefits depend on investment profits and pen- 
sion accrual rate. Profit-sharing plans are included in this 
category, but what differentiates them is that company 
profitability affects employer contributions. 


Hybrid/mixed plans (H/M plans): Hybrid plans provide 
the better of a defined-benefit and a defined-contribution 
option. Mixed plans provide income from both defined-ben- 
efit and defined-contribution portions. These two have been 
grouped because each has a DB and a DC component, albeit 
combined in different manners. Furthermore, in both cases, 
some risk is shared between the employer and employees. 


Defined benefit/defined contribution plan (DB/DC 
plan): A plan in which some employees are covered by a 
DB plan and others are covered by a DC plan. This can 
apply to different categories of employees, and/or current 
employees get one of two types of plans, and new employ- 
ees, the other. 


Plan size: small (3 to 99 active members); medium (100 
to 999 active members); large (1,000 to 9,999 active 
members); very large (10,000 or more active members). 


Public-sector plan: The main employer is a municipal, 
provincial or federal government, a crown corporation, or 
any other organization considered public. 


Private-sector plan: The main employer is an incorpo- 
rated or unincorporated business (company or sole owner), 
a cooperative, a professional association or labour union, 
or a religious, charitable or non-profit organization. 


Closed/terminated plan: A plan closed between 1991 | 
and 2006. Reasons for termination include replacement by 
a new plan, merger with another plan, bankruptcy, no par- 
ticipants, disapproval by the Canada Revenue Agency, 
company dissolution, financial or administrative considera- 
tions, conversion to RRSP, and legal non-compliance. Plans 
that have re-opened are excluded from this category. 


Defined contribution increases, defined 
benefit stagnates 


In 2006, DB plans covered 81% of workers partici- 
pating in a registered pension plan, while DC plans 
covered 16%. From 1991 to 2006, the number of DC 
plan participants almost doubled, from 466,000 to 
899,000 (Chart A). Although DB plans still cover most 
RPP members (4.6 million members in 2006), they lost 
192,000 members over the same period, primarily 
between 1991 and 1997 (Table 1). And while the 
number of women covered by DB plans has 
increased, that growth has been weak. 


The decrease in DB plan membership is even more 
significant considering that employment increased 29% 
over the same period. In 1991, 41% of Canadian 
employees were covered by a DB plan. Fifteen years 
later, that proportion was down to 30%. 
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For DC plans, the proportional increase in members 
outstripped overall employment growth so their cov- 
erage rate rose from 4% to 6%.° 


Private-sector defined benefit decreasing 


In Canada, DB plans still cover most private-sector 
pension plan participants, but they have lost member- 
ship in recent years (Table 2). In 2006, they covered 
73% of private-sector plan members compared with 
86% in 1991, representing a decrease of 279,000 mem- 
bers. At the same time, the number of private-sector 
employees increased by 34%. Therefore, despite the 
growth in employment, they still lost 12% of their 
members. 


DC plan membership in the private sector nearly dou- 


bled over the same period, increasing the coverage rate 
from 14% to 27% (Chart B). 
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Table 1 Pension plan membership 


1991 2006 Change 
‘000 % 
Both sexes 
Employees 11,672 15,043 29 
Pension coverage D209, 5,480 2 
DB plan 4,773 4,581 -4 
DC plan 466 899 93 
Coverage rate (%) 45 36 -19 
DB plan 4] 30 -26 
DC plan 4 6 50 
Men 
Employees 6,327 7,889 25 
Pension coverage 3,076 2,810 9 
DB plan 2,790 2,276 -18 
DC plan 286 534 87 
Coverage rate (%) 49 36 -27 
DB plan 44 29 -35 
DC plan 5 i/ 50 
Women 
Employees 5,345 7,154 34 
Pension coverage 2,163 2,670 23 
DB plan 1,984 2,305 16 
DC plan 180 365 103 
Coverage rate (%) 40 or 8 
DB plan 37 32 -13 
DC plan 3 5 2 


Note: Plans with fewer than three members, inactive plans and hybrid/ 
mixed plans were withdrawn from the sample. Coverage rates 
exclude members from the territories since they are not part of 
the Labour Force Survey. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada Survey. 


Other employer-sponsored pension plans 


Hybrid/mixed plans are a middle ground between DB and DC 
plans. H/M plans have characteristics of both, providing the 
security of DBs and the advantages of DCs. Since 2000, the 
number of people covered by such plans has nearly tripled. 
Before that, their number had been relatively stable. Neverthe- | 
less, given their relatively low weight (barely 1% of employees), | 
they are not considered in this article. The recent increase in 
their membership may augur an increase in their future impor- 
tance in Canada. In the United States, membership in such plans | 
has been increasing for several years (Clark and Schieber 2000, 
and Coronado and Copeland 2003). 


In 2001, group registered retirement savings plans (group 
RRSPs)° covered approximately 1.6 million employees (Morissette 
and Zhang 2004). Although they are very similar to DC plans, | 
group RRSPs have more members. Together, DC plans and group | 
RRSPs covered more than 2 million employees (17%) in 2001, 
almost half the DB membership. According to a recent study, 
these two plans now cover 50% of private-sector employees 
(Baldwin 2008). In the United States, 401(k) plans are simi- 
lar to group RRSPs in several ways (Frenken 1996). However, 
because group RRSPs are not part of the database used for this 
analysis, they cannot be included in the definition of DC plans. 
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Table 2 Pension plan coverage by sector 


1991 2006 
‘000 

Public sector 
Employees 2,855.3 3,261.6 
DB plan members 2,463.7 PINS OKE! 
DC plan members 80.9 132.1 
Private sector 
Employees 8,814.6 11,781.4 
DB plan members 2,309.7 2,030.5 
DC plan members 384.9 766.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada Survey. 


However, the situation is very different in the public 
sector. DC plan membership has certainly increased, 
but they remain a small minority in this sector. 


Whether private or public sector, DB or DC, the fluc- 
tuations have been similar for both men and women. 
Furthermore, for both men and women, DC plan 
coverage has changed almost exclusively in the private 
sector. 


These trends are somewhat similar to those in the 
United States, where private-sector DC plan mem- 
bership, which had previously been lower than DB 
plan membership, is now nearly double. In 1975, 26% 
of private-sector pension plan members were in DC 
plans. In 2005, the proportion was 64% (U.S. Depatt- 


Chart B_ Private sector the main source of 
change in DC plan coverage 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada Survey. 
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Table 3 Pension coverage by plan size 


1991 2006 

‘000 % ‘000 % 
Small plans 269.3 100.0 219.3 100.0 
Defined benefit 122.9 45.6 60.4 27.5 
Defined contribution 146.4 54.4 158.9 Paes 
Medium plans 794.9 100.0 818.9 100.0 
Defined benefit 630.4 79.3 461.5 56.4 
Defined contribution 164.5 20.7 357.4 43.6 
Large plans 1,186.6 100.0 1,259.6 100.0 


Defined benefit 1,092.1 92.0 968.3 76.9 
Defined contribution 94.5 8.0 291.3 23ul 


Very large plans 2,988.4 100.0 HH Fo | 100.0 
Defined benefit 2,928.0 98.0 3,091.2 97.1 
Defined contribution 60.4 2.0 91.3 2.9 


Note: See Data source and definitions for description of plan sizes. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada Survey. 


ment of Labor 2008). As in several other countries, 


the public sector has seen very little movement toward 
such plans (Broadbent et al. 2006). 


DC plan size on the increase 


In 2006, as in 1991, DC plans were more common 
among small employers. During the period from 1991 
to 2006, however, they gained ground in all size groups 
(Table 3). On the other hand, DB plan membership 
dropped, sometimes significantly, in all size groups 
except very large ones, the great majority of which 
remain DB plans. 


The growth of DC plans among 
plans of almost all sizes has been 
constant over time (Chart C). 
However, very large plans experi- 


Chart C Defined-contribution plans of all 
sizes gained ground 


ae ee 


Very large 
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Note: See Data source and definitons for description of plan sizes. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada Survey. 


Conversion to other types of plans explains 78% of 
the 192.1 thousand loss of DB plan members (Table 
4). Most then joined hybrid/mixed plans. Such con- 
versions may mean that employers are trying to pro- 
vide workers with pension plans providing the 
advantages of two plan types while offsetting their dis- 
advantages (Clark and Schieber 2000). Despite the sig- 
nificant addition of members, H/M plans cover few 
employees. In 2006, they had just 152,000 members, 
or approximately one-sixth that of DC plans. 


Table 4 Sources of change in plan membership 


enced a slight setback, mainly be- Defined Defined 
tween 2001 and 2006. benefit contribution 
P ch ‘000 % ‘000 % 
BUFES HORT: SMEANTS Membership variation -192.1 100.0 433.2 100.0 
The trends observed in member- Plan conversions -149.4 77.8 56.4 13.0 
ship may be attributable to three Plan openings and closures -14.2 7.4 98.7 PS 
factors: plan conversions (DB to 
Change in membership -28.5 14.9 278.1 64.2 


DC, for example), plan openings 
and closures, and variation in the 
number of members in active 
plans. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada Survey, 1991 to 2006. 
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Plan openings and closures explain 
less than 10% of lost DB plan 
membership, while the variation in 
active plan membership accounts 
for 15%. Plan openings and clo- 
sutes may be related because of in- 
direct plan conversions or a fusion 
of two or mote plans.’ 


Of the additional 433,000 DC 
plan members, 64% came from 
increased membership in active 
plans. Openings and closures ac- 
counted for 23% of the growth in 
DC plans, mainly in the private sec- 
tor. Plan conversions accounted for 
13% of the increased membership. 
In total, 90% of all membership 
movement between 1991 and 2006 
took place in the private sector. 


Growth of DC plans in all 
industries 


In 1991, DB plans covered most 
members in all industries. Fifteen 
years later, the number of DC 
plans had increased in all industries 
and even included most employees 
in some, particularly in mining, 
quarrying, and oil and gas extrac- 
tion, and in wholesale trade 


(Table 5). 


Shifting pensions 


Table 5 Pension plan membership by industry 


1991 2006 
DB plan DC plan DB plan DC plan 
% 

Industry 91.1 8.9 83.6 16.4 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting Ja-1 44.9 44.4 55.6 
Mining, quarrying, and oil and 

gas extraction 82.6 17.4 45.8 54.2 
Utilities 99.4 0.6 94.3 aa) 
Construction 90.5 9.5 85.9 14.1 
Manufacturing 90.5 9:5 76.5 PS: 
Wholesale trade 7A 28.3 48.9 51a] 
Retail trade 79.2 20.8 7314 24.6 
Transportation and warehousing 89.0 11.0 81.5 18.5 
Information, culture, arts, entertainment 

and recreation 93.8 6.2 Ses 42.5 
Finance and insurance, administrative 

and professional services, real estate Sies PAY 77.4 22.6 
Educational services, health care and 

social assistance 93.8 6.2 89.4 10.6 
Accomodation and food services 81.4 18.6 70.8 2972 
Other services TAD 28.5 34.9 65.1 
Public administration 96.9 orl Orsi 4.1 


Note: Excluded are plans with fewer than three members, inactive plans and plans other than 
DB and DC. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada Survey. 


Methodology 


The years 1991 to 2006 were used, and plans with fewer than 
three members were excluded because they are more similar to 
individual plans. Hybrid/mixed plans were excluded due to their 
small membership. DB/DC plans (under 80,000 members in 
2006) were also dropped, because the information provided 
does not make it possible to distinguish the DB and DC parts 
of the plans. Lastly, non-active plans were excluded, 
except when discussing plan closures. 


To determine the number of plans opened and closed during 
the study period, and particularly the number of members 
affected at the time of closure, files from 2006 with plan open- 
ing and closure dates were used. Closed plans remain in the 
database. For open plans, those started between 1991 and 
2006, as well as their characteristics for 2006, were used. 


To find the number of members affected by a plan conversion, 
files from two consecutive years were compared by plan number 
to see if the type of plan changed from one year to the next. 


Since plans may change types more than once, they could be | 


re-counted in other periods. However, there was a risk of 
underestimating the number of members affected by conver- 
sions, because sometimes employers closed an existing plan and 
opened a new plan when they wanted to make that type of 
transition. Furthermore, for several years, plan identification 
numbers were not consistent throughout Canada. Therefore, 
it may be that some still-existent plans could not be monitored 
from one year to the next. The scope of those underestimations 
could not be evaluated, but, due to their nature, they are unlikely 
to affect the observed trend. 


NAICS two-digit codes were not used in the database before 


1998. Standard Industrial Classification codes (SIC-1970) were | 


used to identify industry. A conversion table was used to con- 
vert SIC-1970 codes to NAICS two-digit codes. Some indus- 
tries had to be grouped together in order to ensure that 1991 
to 1993 data, initially coded in accordance with SIC-70, were 
consistent with those coded under NAICS from 2004 to 2006. 
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Industry changes do not 
explain DC increase 


In part, a change in labour market 
structure may have created the 
increased prevalence of DC plans 
(Ippolito 1995, Gustman and 
Steinmeier 1992, and Aaronson 
and Coronado 2005). For exam- 
ple, if workers are now more likely 
to be part of a given-industry and 
the employees in that industry are 
historically more often covered by 
DC plans, the greater overall preva- 
lence of such plans could be par- 
tially attributable to the growth of 
that industry. 


Two logistic regressions were estt- 
mated to understand to what 
degree changes in the industrial 
structure, plan size, and distribution 
of participants by sex and province 
between 1991 and 2006 explain the 
increased prevalence of DC plans 
(see Logistic regression). The first 
focused on the period from 1991 
to 1993, and the second, 2004 to 
2006. Even after taking all factors 
into account, the probability that a 
plan would be defined contribution 
was more than 2.5 times greater in 
the later period (Table 6). This 
trend therefore seems strong and 
does not seem to depend on 
changes in the industrial structure, 
paralleling previous results 


(Ippolito 1995). 


An Oaxaca decomposition also 
confirmed the low contribution of 
these factors to the higher preva- 
lence of DC plans. In fact, such 
changes should have contributed to 
a slight increase in DB coverage. 


Conclusion 


A change in the prevalence of 
defined-contribution pension plans 
may have a significant impact on 
employers and workers. Between 


Table 6 Logistic regression coefficients for probability of 
defined-contribution plan 


1991 to 1993 2004 to 2006 
Coef- Proba- Coef- Proba- 
ficent bility ficent bility 
% % 
Defined-contribution plan -1.998* chy -0.811* 30.8 
Members (ref. 400 to 499) 
3 to 49 DES or 59.3 1.695* 70.8 
50 to 99 1.267* CVaes: 1.198* 59.5 
100 to 199 0.857* 24.2 0.747* 48.4 
200 to 299 0.488* 18.1 0.413% 40.2 
300 to 399 0.205 14.3 0.234 36.0 
500 to 749 -0.177 10.2 -0.358* 2307; 
750 to 999 -0.265 9.4 -0.403* 22.9 
1,000 to 2,499 -0.729* 6.1 -0.653* 18.8 
2,500 to 4,999 he 796 D2 -0.814* 16.5 
5,000 to 9,999 -1.178* 4.0 -1.651* 7.9 
10,000 or more = Dalida Nee) -2.387* 3.9 
Control jurisdiction (ref. Ontario) 
Newfoundland 0.326* (sys! 02233 35.9 
Prince Edward Island 1.148* 29.9 0.551 43.5 
Nova Scotia 0.655* 20.7 0.464* 41.4 
New Brunswick 0.578* 23) 0.402* 39.9 
Quebec -0.035 WEG -0.714* 179 
Manitoba 0.666* 20.9 0.592* 44.5 
Saskatchewan 0.709* 21.6 05255 42.9 
Alberta 0.641* 20.5 0.752* 48.5 
British Columbia 0.868* 24.4 0.419* 40.3 
Other jurisdictions' 0.102 13.0 0.075 32.4 
Industry sector (ref. private) 
Public -0.335* 8.8 -0.476* 21.6 
Women in plan (ref. 40% to 59%) 
0% to 19% -0.370* 8.6 -0.384* 232 
20% to 39% -0.090 Ines -0.114 28.4 
60% to 79% 0.020 12-2 0,235: 36.0 
80% to 100% 0.364* 16.3 0.466* Alle 
Industry (ref. manufacturing) 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 0.773* 2244, 0.503* 42.4 
Mining, quarrying, and oil and 
gas extraction -0.060 (hUksé OPZN5 Soro 
Utilities -0.555 Te2 -0.544* 20.5 
Construction 11547 30.1 0.994* 54.6 
Wholesale trade 0.639* 20.4 0.628* 45.4 
Retail trade AG 36.9 i277 61.5 
Transportation and warehousing 0.764* 22.6 0.381* 39.4 
Information, culture, arts, 
entertainment and recreation 0.644* 20.5 0.302* 37.6 
Finance and insurance, administrative 
and professional services, real estate 0.430* 17.3 0:379* 39.4 
Educational services, health care and 
social assistance 1-37.03 34.8 Welo4s Soa 
Accommodation and food services O37 195 21.8 OA 41.7 
Other services 0.542* 18.9 OM73 34.6 
Public administration 1.336* 34.0 Wel55¢ 58% 


* significant difference from reference group (ref.) at the 0.05 level or better 


1. Federal, Quebec/federal, not registered by proper pension authority. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada Survey. 
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Logistic regression 


A logistic model was chosen based on a study using a similar 
methodology (Ippolito 1995). The logistic regression models 
the probability of plans being defined contribution based 
on certain characteristics. The equation used was 


DC = atB,7,+BJ,+B,Publict+B,5,+B,/, . 


DC is a binary dependent variable equal to 1 when a plan 
is a DC plan and 0 when it is a DB plan.® T, is a vector of 
binary variables for plan size according to membership. 
J.is a vector of binary variables representing each of the 
jurisdictions in which plans can be registered. Public is a 
binary variable equal to 1 for a public-sector plan and 0 
for the private sector. S. represents the proportion of women 
pension plan members, and / is a binary variable repre- 


ETS ERS OO ITS IEE LATO ENED NELLIE LN VE LLLP IESE O EPL OEP LEEDS EES TIE AEE T PEELED AAT EI PTE DLE IED OSE TELL LE LOA CLAN EELS OLD NDE GEL EEE EE CTE EEO BEFITS 


senting different industries. Industries were identified ac- 
cording to North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS) two-digit codes.’ The high number of size variables 
allows the best consideration of the effect of members and 
their numbers on the probability of a plan being defined 
contribution. 


The regression was carried out on a group of plans over 
three consecutive years in the beginning (1991 to 1993) and 
at the end (2004 to 2006) of the study period. Those years 
were selected to verify whether the probability of plans be- 
ing defined contribution had changed. 


Information on unionization, as Ippolito had in 1995, was 
not available. 


1991 and 2006, DC plan membership nearly doubled, 
greatly increasing their prevalence, to the detriment of 
DB plans. Furthermore, the increase in prevalence of 
DC plans was relatively steady through the study pe- 
riod, and a significant portion of the decrease in DB 
plan membership came from conversions to defined- 
contribution or hybrid/mixed plans. Although DC 
plans have some undeniable advantages for employ- 
ees, their increased prevalence suggests a transfer of 
risk from employers to workers since 1991. 


The increased prevalence of DC plans is reflected in 
nearly all plan sizes but almost exclusively in the pri- 
vate sector. A regression analysis indicates that indus- 
try changes, for example, did not appear to play a role. 
In fact, the changing labour market structure should 
have encouraged the growth, albeit slight, of DB plans. 
Instead, the increased prevalence of DC plans appears 
to come from a basic change in private-sector em- 
ployer practices. 


& Notes 

1. These data are from the Longitudinal Administrative 
Database (LAD). 

2. See Other employer-sponsored pension plans. 


3. Members from the Canadian territories were withdrawn 
from these coverage rates since they are not part of the 
Labour Force Survey. Plans with fewer than three mem- 
bers and inactive plans were withdrawn from the sample. 


4. For more details on the effects of employment change on 
retirement income, see Blake 2003. 
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5. This trend is even more pronounced when group RRSPs 
are taken into account. They are not part of the database 
used here and cannot be taken into consideration. 


6. See Morissette and Zhang 2004 for a presentation of RPP 
and GRRSP characteristics. 


7. See Methodology for reasons that may lead to plan closure. 
8. H/M plans were excluded from the sample. 
9. See Methodology. 
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Recent reports and studies 


@ From Statistics Canada 


M@ Manufacturing in 2008 


Employment in the manufacturing sector continued 
to decline in 2008, falling by 84,800 to 1.7 million. 
Employment has declined at an annual average rate of 
2.4% since peaking at 2.0 million in 2000. Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia were hardest hit. 


Labour productivity in manufacturing fell 0.7% in 
2008, the first decline since 2001. At the same time, 
investments in plant and equipment and the rate of 
capacity use by factories both decreased. Operating 
profits of manufacturing corporations remained 
almost unchanged from 2007 to 2008, amounting to 
$46.3 billion. 


In 2008, 13 of the 21 manufacturing industries posted 
sales declines. Most notably, sales of motor vehicle 
manufacturers fell 22.0% to $47.3 billion in 2008, a 
14-year low. In the wood products industry, sales fell 
13.1% to $21.7 billion. This was nearly 40% below 
their most recent high of $35.8 billion in 2004. 


For the first time, Canada’s petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts industry vaulted to number one in terms of manu- 
facturing sales in the wake of higher energy prices. Sales 
tose 22.2% to an unprecedented $81.5 billion. But by 
the close of 2008, industrial prices for petroleum and 
coal products had fallen by almost 50% from their 
peak in July. 


For more information, see Manufacturing: The Year 2008 
in Review by Russell Kowaluk and Rob Larmour, Analy- 
sis in Brief series, April 2009, 25 p. 


M Payroll employment 


Non-farm payroll employment fell by 79,600 in Feb- 
ruary, down 0.5% from a month earlier. Since peaking 
in October 2008, it has declined by 2.0% or 296,000. 
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In February, the largest drop was in manufacturing, 
where widespread declines pushed payroll employ- 
ment down by 19,300. Although manufacturing 
employment has been in steady decline since it last 
peaked earlier this decade, the pace of job loss has 
accelerated in recent months. Since October 2008, pay- 
roll employment in manufacturing has fallen by 99,700 
ot 6.1%, more than three times the rate of decline of 
total payroll employment. Nearly one-quarter of the 
manufacturing decline since October has come directly 
from the auto sector. 


Payroll employment in construction dropped by 
11,100, mainly in building equipment contractors, other 
specialty trade contractors and general residential con- 
struction. As well, architectural and engineering serv- 
ices saw a decline (-3,200) as construction activity in 
Canada slowed. 


A number of other industries, including non-Internet 
publishing, credit intermediaries and related activities 
and truck transportation also experienced declines. 


Despite the overall decline in February, health and 
education showed modest job growth. 


For more information, see the April 29, 2009 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


@ Employment Insurance 


Labour market conditions in Canada have deteriorated 
significantly in recent months. Through the early part 
of 2008, employment slowed, and since October has 
fallen sharply. As a result, the number of regular 
Employment Insurance (EJ) beneficiaries has climbed 
21.9% since October 2008, reaching 610,200 in 
February 2009. 


In February, the number of people receiving regular 
EI benefits increased by 44,300 or 7.8% from Janu- 
ary. Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario and Saskatch- 
ewan posted the largest increases. 
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What’s new 


In Alberta, the number jumped by 27.3% in one 
month to 30,600 in February, bringing the total 
increase since October 2008 to 67.9%. Also, between 
February 2008 and February 2009, the number of ben- 
eficiaries doubled in most large centres in the prov- 
ince. 


The number of beneficiaries in British Columbia 
reached 63,700 after an 11.6% increase in February; 
the total increase since October 2008 was 39.8%. In 
Ontario, the 7.8% increase in February brought the 
number to 198,900; since October 2008, the number 
of beneficiaries has risen by 28.6%. From January to 
February, the number of beneficiaries in Saskatchewan 
rose 7.3% to 10,000, and has climbed to 17.6% since 
October 2008, much less than the national average. 


Between February 2008 and February 2009, the 
number of men receiving regular benefits increased 
more than the number of women (36.7% compared 
with 20.6%). 


In February, 325,700 employment insurance claims 
were filed in Canada, the largest number since 1997, 
when comparable data became available. The number 
of February claims was up 51,000 or 18.6% from 


January. 


For more information, see the April 28, 2009 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


& Labour productivity 


Extending the weakness that began in the second quar- 
ter of 2007, labour productivity of Canadian busi- 
nesses fell 0.5% in the fourth quarter of 2008, as output 
dropped more rapidly than hours worked. 


The real gross domestic product (GDP) of Canadian 
businesses shrank by 1.3% in the fourth quarter, 
reflecting weak domestic demand and the continuing 
slump in exports. This was the largest decline since the 
first quarter of 1991, when business sector GDP de- 
clined 2.2%. 


At the same time, hours worked fell 0.8% after 
remaining virtually unchanged in the previous two 
quarters. 


The majority of industries experienced a drop in pro- 
ductivity in the fourth quarter. Wholesale trade, manu- 
facturing, and finance, insurance and real estate 
accounted for much of the decline. 


In the United States, productivity in the business sec- 
tor edged down 0.1% in the fourth quarter. It was the 
first quarterly decrease since the fourth quarter of 2007. 


For 2008 as a whole, labour productivity in the Cana- 
dian business sector fell 1.1%, the first annual decline 
since 1996. Production of goods and services dropped 
by 0.3%. At the same time, hours worked continued 
to rise, albeit at only half the rate of the previous two 
years. 


Despite a slight decrease in the fourth quarter, pro- 
ductivity in American businesses grew 2.7% for 2008 
as a whole, appreciably higher than the annual rates 
for the previous three years. This occurred in a con- 
text marked by a gradual slowdown in the annual 
growth rate of American GDP that began in 2005, 
and the first annual decrease in hours worked in five 
years. 


For more information, see the March 17, 2009 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


= Employer pension plans 
(trusteed pension funds) 


The market value of assets held in employer-spon- 
sored pension funds fell by 8.7% during the third quar- 
ter of 2008 to $869.0 billion, the largest quarterly 
decline in a decade. The decline was the result of a 
significant drop in stock prices and foreign invest- 
ments. 


The Standard and Poor’s/Toronto Stock Exchange 
closing composite index lost 9.3% of its value during 
the third quarter. As a result, the market value of stocks 
and equity funds accounted for 34.2% of total pen- 
sion fund assets at the end of the third quarter, down 
from 38.4% in the same quarter in 2007. Prior to the 
market downturn in 2001 and 2002, stocks and equi- 
ties funds accounted for up to 45% of the market 
value of pension fund assets. 


The value of pension funds held in foreign investments 
has fallen for six consecutive quarters. At the end of 
the third quarter, foreign investments accounted for 
28.9% of total pension fund assets, down from the 
most recent peak of 31.3% during the first quarter of 
2007. 


Expenditures of $22.8 billion in the third quarter ex- 
ceeded revenues of $17.0 billion, for a negative cash 
flow of $5.8 billion. This was the largest quarterly net 
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income loss in six years and the second time in 2008 
that pension funds experienced a negative cash flow. 
The negative cash flow resulted from significant net 
losses on the sale of securities. Collectively, pension 
fund managers reported $8.5 billion in third quarter 
losses, the largest net loss on sale of securities recorded 
for trusteed pension funds. 


Total revenue from contributions in the third quarter 
of 2008 amounted to $8.3 billion, down 1.6% from 
the second quarter. Pension benefits paid to retirees 
grew 5.8%, reaching a high of $9.8 billion. Benefits 
exceeded pension contributions made by employers 
and employees for a fifth quarter in a row. 


For more information, see the March 12, 2009 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


— Low income in Canada’s regions 


Comparisons of low income between regions may 
affect policy choices. However, it is often argued that 
rankings of distributions are not robust and that they 
are also sensitive to definitions of low income. This 
paper avoids these problems by using a stochastic 
dominance approach to compare regional low income 
profiles in Canada without arbitrarily specifying a low- 
income line. 


This analysis was carried out for the 10 provinces 
using the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics for 
2000. Robustness of the results was also verified for 
different choices of spatial price deflators and equiva- 
lence scales, The extent to which the findings are sensi- 
tive to the choice of an absolute or a relative concept 
of low income was also examined. 


The paper shows that, in most cases, dominance rela- 
tions can be determined and regional low income can 
be ordered for a wide range of low-income lines. It 
also shows that dominance results are robust to the 
choice of equivalence scales, while rank reversal 
occuts when alternative cost-of-living deflators are 
used. Switching from an absolute to a relative low- 
income concept affected low-income rankings only for 
Ontario, Quebec and the Prairie provinces. Neverthe- 
less, for all scales, the study found low income to be 
greatest in British Columbia. 


For more information, see Comparing Low Income of 
Canada’s Regions: A Stochastic Dominance Approach 
by Wen-Hao Chen, Income Research Paper Series, 
October 2008, 44 p. 
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@ Productivity in Canadian and U.S. 
manufacturing 


Many historical comparisons of international produc- 
tivity use measures of labour productivity (output per 
worker). Differences in labour productivity can be 
caused by differences in technical efficiency or differ- 
ences in capital intensity. Measures of total factor pro- 
ductivity allow international comparisons to ascertain 
whether differences in labour productivity arise from 
differences in efficiency or differences in factors utt- 
lized in the production process. 


This paper examines differences in output per worker 
in the manufacturing sectors of Canada and the United 
States in 1929 and the extent to which they arose from 
efficiency differences. It makes corrections for differ- 
ences in capital and materials intensity per worker in 
order to derive a measure of total factor efficiency of 
Canada relative to the United States, using detailed in- 
dustry data. It finds that while output per worker in 
Canada was only about 75% of the United States pro- 
ductivity level, the Canadian total factor productivity 
measure was about the same as the American level— 
that is, the two countries differed very little in technical 
efficiency. Canada’s lower output per worker was the 
result of the use of less capital and materials per 
worker than in the United States. 


For mote information, see The Productivity Differential 
Between the Canadian and U.S. Manufacturing Sectors: A 
Perspective Drawn from the Early 20th Century by John R. 
Baldwin and Alan G. Green, Canadian Productivity 
Review research paper, December 2008, 35 p. 


— Men and women and domestic work 


While women are still largely responsible for house- 
hold work, the gender gap on the domestic front is 
closing. In 2005, men aged 25 to 54 averaged 2.5 hours 
per day doing unpaid household work, including pri- 
mary child care and shopping, up from 2.1 in 1986. In 
contrast, the average time women spent on these ac- 
tivities declined from 4.8 hours per day in 1986 to 4.3 
in 2005. As a result, while women still devote more 
time to unpaid household work than their male coun- 
terparts, the gap is down from close to three hours 
per day in the mid-1980s to less than two hours per 
day twenty years later in the mid-2000s. 
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For more information, see “Are women spending 
more time on unpaid domestic work than men in 
Canada” by Colin Lindsay, Matter of Fact series on the 
General Social Survey, September 2008. 


B Inequality and instability of earnings 


This paper examines the variability of workers’ earn- 
ings in Canada from 1982 to 2000 by a graphical 
descriptive approach using the Longitudinal Adminis- 
trative Data file. The study decomposed the total vari- 
ance of workers’ earnings into a ‘permanent’ or 
long-run component between workers and a ‘transi- 
toty or year-to-year earnings instability component 
over time for given workers. The decomposition was 
applied to a five-year moving window. 


The general rise in total earnings variance over the pe- 
tiod was found to reflect quite different patterns of 
change for its separate components. Long-run earn- 
ings inequality generally increased over the period, 
while year-to-year earnings instability steadily de- 
creased. Changes in the total earnings variability were 
driven primarily by changes in long-run earnings 
inequality. 


Second, the patterns of change in the two variance 
components showed substantial differences between 
men and women. Since the early 1990s, long-run earn- 
ings inequality continued to rise for men, but it 
decreased markedly for women. Since the late 1980s, 
earnings instability fell quite steadily for women, but it 
showed a more cyclical pattern for men. 


Third, the patterns across ages of the two variance 
components were almost opposite. Long-run earn- 
ings inequality generally rises with age, so it is mark- 
edly highest among older workers. Earnings instability, 
in contrast, generally declines with age, so it is mark- 
edly highest among entry-age workers. 


For more information, see Long-run Inequality and 
Annual Instability of Men’s and Women’s Earnings in Canada 
by Charles M. Beach, Ross Finnie and David Gray, 
Analytical Studies Branch Research Paper Series, 
December 2008. 


@ I/mmigrant economic and social 
outcomes in Canada 


This paper reviews Statistics Canada research on the 
economic deterioration for immigrants entering 
Canada and the possible reasons behind it. Through 
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the 1980s and 1990s three factors were associated with 
this deterioration: the changing mix of source regions 
and related issues such as language and school quality, 
declining returns to foreign experience, and the dete- 
rioration in economic outcomes for all new labour 
market entrants, of which immigrants are a special case. 


After 2000, the reasons appear to be different, and are 
associated more with the dramatic increase in the 
number of engineers and information technology (IT) 
workers entering Canada, and the IT economic down- 
turn. The paper also reviews research indicating that 
economic outcomes for most second-generation Ca- 
nadians remain very positive. Finally, the interaction 
between immigration and social cohesion in Canada 
as well as possible reasons Canada has not seen the 
discontent with immigration policy observed in some 
European countries are discussed. 


For more information, see Immigrant Economic and 
Social Outcomes in Canada: Research and Data Development 
at Statistics Canada by Garnett Picot, Analytical Studies 
Branch Research Paper Series, December 2008, 37 p. 


@ From other organizations 


@ Canada and the IMF 


Canada played an important role in the postwar 
establishment of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), yet it was also the first major member to chal- 
lenge the orthodoxy of the Bretton Woods par value 
system by abandoning it in 1950 in favour of a float- 
ing, market-determined exchange rate. 


Canada’s trail-blazing experience demonstrated that a 
flexible exchange rate could operate in a stable and 
effective manner under a high degree of capital mo- 
bility. It also showed that monetary policy needs to be 
conducted differently under a flexible exchange rate 
and capital mobility. The remarkable stability of the 
dollar during the 1950s contradicted previous wisdom 
on floating exchange rates, which had predicted sig- 
nificant volatility. 


In 1962, Canada returned to the Bretton Woods sys- 
tem as a “prodigal son” after a period of controver- 
sial monetary policy and a failed attempt to depreciate 
the value of the Canadian dollar. This paper analyzes 
the interaction between Canadian and IMF officials 
regarding Canada’s exchange rate policy in view of 
the economic circumstances and the prevailing wis- 
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dom at the time. It also examines the impact of the 
Canadian experience on IMF research and policy. See 
Canada and the IMF: Trailblazer or Prodigal Son? by 
Michael Bordo, Tamara Gomes and Lawrence 
Schembri, discussion paper, Bank of Canada, January 
2009. 


M@ Retirement income security and well- 
being in Canada 


A large international literature has documented the la- 
bour market distortions associated with social security 
benefits for near-retirees. This paper investigates the 
‘other side’ of social security programs, seeking to 
document improvements in well-being arising from 
the provision of public pensions. 


To the extent households adjust their savings and 
employment behaviour to account for enhanced 
retirement benefits, the positive impact of the benefits 
may be crowded out. The study uses the large varia- 
tion across birth cohorts in income security entitle- 
ments in Canada that arise from reforms to the 
progtams over the past 35 years. This variation allows 
exploring the effects of benefits on elderly well-being 
while controlling for other factors that affect well-be- 
ing over time and by age. 


The study examines measures of income, consump- 
tion, poverty, and happiness. For income, it finds large 
increases in income corresponding to retirement ben- 
efit increases, suggesting little crowd out. Consump- 
tion also shows increases, although smaller in 
magnitude than for income. It also finds larger retire- 
ment benefits diminish income poverty rates, but have 
no discernable impact on consumption poverty meas- 
utes. This could indicate smoothing of consumption 
through savings or other mechanisms. See Retirement 
Income Security and Well-Being in Canada by Michael Baker, 
Jonathan Gruber and Kevin Milligan, NBER Bulletin 
on Aging and Health, January 2009. 


@ The changing role of education in the 
martiage market 


This paper reports trends in educational assortative 
mattiage in Canada and compares them to similar 
trends in the United States. It shows that educational 
homogamy—the tendency of like to marry like—has 
risen in both countries over the last three decades. At 
the beginning of the 1970s, educational homogamy 
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rates were substantially higher in the United States than 
in Canada. However, the tendency to marry across 
educational boundaries declined more rapidly in 
Canada than in the United States so that by century’s 
end the two countries were virtually indistinguishable. 


Trends in both countries were mainly driven by 
changing patterns of mate selection rather than changes 
in the marital opportunity structure produced by 
growing similarity in the educational attainment of 
young men and women. The study discusses these 
trends in the context of their implications for recent 
developments and future trends in family income 
inequality. See “The changing role of education in the 
marriage market: Assortative marriage in Canada and 
the United States since the 1970s” by Feng Hou and 
John Myles, Canadian Journal of Sociology, Sarmmer 2008, 
Vol. 33, No. 2. 


B US. labour market in 2008 


The U.S. labour market started to slide during the sec- 
ond half of 2007 and continued sliding through 2008. 
In the fourth quarter of 2008, the unemployment 
rate rose to 6.9% and the unemployment level reached 
10.6 million, increases of 2.1 percentage points and 
3.3 million persons over the fourth quarter of 2007. 
Employment declined for nearly all major worker 
groups, with men accounting for a much larger pro- 
portion of the decline than women. And the employ- 
ment-population ratio fell during 2008. See “U.S. labor 
market in 2008: economy in recession” by James 
Marschall Borbely, Monthly Labor Review, March 2009. 


@ Job losses across industries 


December 2007, considered as the official start of the 
current recession in the U.S., marked the end of a 
neatly three-year employment expansion, totalling 
almost 5.4 million jobs. Job growth had slowed dur- 
ing 2007, and then employment fell by 3.1 million 
(-2.2%) during 2008, with declines that were more 
widespread and severe than during the previous two 
employment contractions. Of the major industries, 
only mining, education and health care saw some em- 
ployment growth in 2008. See “Substantial job losses 
in 2008: weakness broadens and deepens across in- 
dustries” by Laura A. Kelter, Monthly Labor Review, 
March 2009. 
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& Work hours preferences and Iife events 


Using panel data for 2001 to 2005 from the House- 
hold, Income and Labour Dynamics in Australia 
(HILDA) Survey, this study examines workers’ desires 
for, and achievement of, work-hour flexibility by esti- 
mating a dynamic model that controlled for prefer- 
ences in previous years and tested for the effects of 
life events on both desired employment and desired 
work hours. 


Many life events, such as motherhood and retirement, 
were found to have predictable effects. Parallel regres- 
sions were estimated for actual employment and the 
number of hours usually worked, and the results were 
compared to those for preferences. The dynamics of 
usual hours often mirrored those for preferences, sug- 
gesting that labour markets function effectively for 
many employees. However, mismatches were associ- 
ated with three life events: motherhood, widowhood 
for men, and job loss. The results also suggest that 
many men and women would extend employment 
under phased retirement programs, although only for 
a brief period. See “Who wants and gets flexibility? 
Changing work hours preferences and life events” by 
Robert Drago, Mark Wooden and David Black, In- 
dustrial C» Labor Relations Review, 2008, Vol. 62, No. 3. 


& Rich households and aggregate 
fluctuations 


This paper analyzes the exposure of high-income 
households to aggregate booms and busts and finds a 
significant break with the past in regard to who bears 
ageregate risk. The income—especially wages and sala- 
ries—of rich households is now more vulnerable to 
ageregate fluctuations than that of poorer households 
and the consumption of high-income households vat- 
ies more with aggregate fluctuations in part because 
the income of these households varies more. This has 
clear implications for the effects of recent recessions 
on consumption inequality. See Who Bears Aggregate 
Fluctuations and How? by Jonathan Parker and Annette 
Vissing-Jorgensen, NBER Digest Online, April 2009. 


@ Deciphering the credit crunch 


This study identifies four distinct economic mecha- 
nisms that played a role in the liquidity and credit 
crunch now hobbling the financial system. First, the 
effects of the hundreds of billions of dollars of bad 
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loan write-downs on borrowers’ balance sheets caused 
two “liquidity spirals.” As asset prices dropped, finan- 
cial institutions not only had less capital but also a 
harder time borrowing, because of tightened lending 
standards. 


Second, lending channels dried up when banks, con- 
cerned about their future access to capital markets, 
hoarded funds from borrowers regardless of credit- 
worthiness. Third, runs on financial institutions can and 
did suddenly erode bank capital. Fourth, the mort- 
gage ctisis was amplified and became systemic 
through network effects, which can arise when finan- 
cial institutions are lenders and borrowers at the same 
time. 


The study also traces trends in the banking industry 
that contributed to the lending boom, the housing 
frenzy, and the 2007 crisis. One such trend developed 
as banks off-loaded their risks by moving to an “origi- 
nate and distribute” model of lending. Rather than 
holding mortgages and other loans on their own 
books, they held them just long enough to repackage 
them and pass them on to other investors, who would 
trade them in bundles as securities. Commercial banks 
also relied increasingly on short-term wholesale fund- 
ing and played a role in building the crisis, too. For 
example, since they only briefly held loans on their 
books, these banks had little incentive to monitor indi- 
vidual mortgages. See Deciphering the Liquidity and Credit 
Crunch 2007-2008 by Markus Brunnermeier, NBER 
Digest Online, March 2009. 


H Offshoring of service occupations 


Advances in telecommunications—in particular, the 
Internet—have enabled information to circle the globe 
neatly instantaneously. Consequently, many services 
that previously needed to be performed domestically 
can now theoretically be performed anywhere in the 
world. The movement of work that results from this 
development, generally termed “offshoring,” has the 
potential to affect employment in industries and occu- 
pations, but the nature and scale of its impact remain 
unclear. This article identifies 160 occupations consid- 
ered susceptible to offshoring and reports trends in 
historical and projected data for those occupations. 
See “Service-providing occupations, offshoring, and 
the labor market” by Roger J. Moncarz, Michael 
G. Wolf and Benjamin Wright, Monthly Labor Review, 
December 2008. 
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Mi Upcoming events 


Workshop for Users of the German Socio-Economic 
Panel (GSOEP) and the Cross-National Equivalent 
Files (CNEF), September 10-12, 2009 at Cornell 
University. 


The Department of Policy Analysis and Management 
at Cornell University will hold this workshop to intro- 
duce researchers to the German Socio-Economic 
Panel (GSOEP) and the Cross-National Equivalent 
Files (CNEF). 


Twenty-four waves of GSOEP data are available to 
researchers interested in using this rich panel study. The 
CNEF currently includes data from six countries’ 
panel studies: the GSOEP, the British Household Panel 
Study (BHPS), the Canadian Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics (SLID), the Household Income and 
Labour Dynamics in Australia (HILDA), the Swiss 
Household Panel (SHP) and the United States Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics (PSID). Data from each 
of these studies have been extracted and manipulated 
to facilitate cross-national comparative research. 
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The resulting subset of variables from each study con- 
stitutes the Cross-National Equivalent Files. The pur- 
pose of the workshop is to introduce and familiarize 
new users with the file structure and potential of the 
GSOEP and CNFF data. Current users will also ben- 
efit from sessions with highly trained researchers who 
will explain more subtle issues involved in analyses that 
use the GSOEP sample of residents of the former 
East Germany. 


For more information, contact Melody Reinecke, 
Department of Policy Analysis and Management, 
120 MVR Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14853- 
4401, USA. Telephone: 607-255-8012, Fax: 607-255- 
4071, E-mail: GSOEP@cornell.edu or CNEF@ 
cornell.edu. Conference information will also be avail- 
able on the Department of Policy Analysis and Man- 
agement website at 
http://www.human.cornell.edu/che/PAM/Re- 
search/Centers-Programs/German-Panel/ 
2007conf.pdf 
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Work absence rates 


There are many kinds of absence. Some, such as 
annual vacation, are generally considered beneficial for 
both the organization and the employee. Since they 
are usually scheduled, their effect on the organization 
can be fairly easily absorbed; the same can be said of 
statutory holidays. Other absences, such as those caused 
by illness and family-related demands, are generally 
unavoidable, as are those due to inclement weather. 


Absenteeism, a term used to refer to absences that are 
avoidable, habitual and unscheduled, is a source of ir- 
ritation to employers and co-workers. Such absences 
ate disruptive to proper work scheduling and output, 
and costly to an organization and the economy as a 
whole. Although absenteeism is widely acknowledged 
to be a problem, it is not easy to quantify. The divid- 
ing line between avoidable and unavoidable is difficult 
to draw, and absenteeism generally masquerades as 
legitimate absence. The Labour Force Survey (LFS) 
can provide measures of time lost because of personal 
reasons—that is, illness or disability, and personal or 
family responsibilities. However, within these catego- 
ries, itis impossible to determine if an absence is avoid- 
able or unscheduled. LFS data on absences for 
personal reasons can, however, be analyzed to identify 
patterns or trends that indicate the effect of absentee- 
ism (see Data source and definitions). 


Recent trends—1997 to 2008 


Since 2000, both the incidence and the number of days 
lost for personal reasons (illness or disability, and per- 
sonal or family responsibilities) have shown a rising 
trend (Chart). Several factors have contributed: nota- 
bly, an aging workforce; the growing share of women 
in the workforce, especially those with young children; 
high worker stress;' and more generous sick- and fam- 
ily-related leave benefits. 


In an average week in 1997, excluding women on 
maternity leave, about 5.5% (484,000) of all full-tume 
employees holding one job were absent from work 
for all or part of the week for personal reasons.” By 
2008, the figure had risen to 8.7% (975,000) (Table 1). 
Total work time missed also rose steadily, from 3.0% 
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Chart Work absence rates, 1997 to 2008 
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of the scheduled week in 1997 to 4.0% in 2008; this 
was slightly down from 2007. Extrapolated over the 
full year, work time lost for personal reasons increased 
from the equivalent of 7.4 days per worker in 1997 to 


10.0 days in 2008. 


Variations in absence rates in 2008 


Absence for personal reasons differs among various 
worker groups. Several factors are responsible, prin- 
cipally working conditions (physical environment, de- 
gree of job stress, employer-employee relations, 
collective agreement provisions, work schedules); 
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adequacy and affordability of community facilities 
such as child-care centres and public transportation, 
family circumstances, especially the presence of pre- 
school children or other dependent family members; 
and physical health of the worker, a factor closely 
related to age. Measuring the effects of these and other 
contributing factors is not easy since many are not cap- 
tured by the LFS. However, some insight is gained by 
examining personal absences in 2008 by selected 
demographic characteristics, occupation and industry, 
and other attributes such as union and job status. 


Demographic differences 


In 2008, excluding women on maternity leave, an esti- 
mated 8.7% of full-time employees missed some work 
each week for personal reasons: 6.1% for own illness 
or disability, and 2.6% for personal or family respon- 
sibilities (Table 2). As a result, full-time employees lost 
about 4.0% of their work time each week. 


On average, each full-time employee lost 10.0 days in 
2008 for personal reasons (7.9 for own illness or dis- 
ability plus 2.1 for personal or family demands). This 
amounted to an estimated 113 million workdays for 
all full-time employees. Men lost fewer days than 
women—8.8 (6.7 for illness or disability plus 2.1 for 
personal or family demands) versus 11.8 (9.6 plus 2.2). 


The presence of pre-school aged children exerts a 
strong influence on work absences for personal or 
family responsibilities. In 2008, full-time employees in 
families with at least one pre-school aged child lost an 
average of 6.1 days, compared with only 1.6 for those 
in families without children. 


The growing prevalence of family-leave entitlements 
in the workplace, the extension of Employment 
Insurance parental benefits,’ and the greater involve- 
ment of fathers in child care appear to have eliminated 
the difference between the sexes with respect to per- 
sonal and family-related absences (Marshall 2003; 
Marshall 2008). In 1997, women with pre-school aged 
children and working full time lost 4.1 days for such 
reasons, compared with 1.8 days for men in similar 
circumstances. By 2006, the gap had narrowed con- 
siderably (6.2 days for women versus 5.4 for men), 
and in 2007, it actually reversed (6.3 days for men ver- 
sus 4.8 for women). In 2008, men with pre-school 
aged children and working full time again lost more 
time than women in similar circumstances (6.5 days 
versus 5.4). 
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Workdays missed because of illness or disability 
tended to rise with age, from an average of 5.1 days 
for youth (15 to 19) to 12.0 for full-time employees 
aged 55 to 64. 


Industry and sector 


Work absence rates differ by sector (public or private) 
and industry, with almost all of the difference arising 
from illness and disability absences (Table 3). Contrib- 
uting factors include the nature and demands of the 
job, the male-female composition of the workforce, 
and the union density—the last being a strong deter- 
minant of the presence of paid sick or family leave. 


Full-time employees in the public sector (more likely 
unionized or female) lost more work time in 2008 for 
personal reasons (13.3 days, compared with 12.8 in 
2007) than their private-sector counterparts (9.1 days, 
compared with 9.5 in 2007). 


At the major (2-digit) industry level, the most work- 
days were missed by employees in health care and 
social assistance (14.9 days), public administration 
(13.8), and transportation and warehousing (12.3). 


The lowest averages were recorded by full-time work- 
ers in professional, scientific and technical services 
(6.3 days). Those in accommodation and food serv- 
ices also missed fewer workdays (7.3). 


Occupation 


Contributing factors for absence rates by occupation 
are similar to those for industry (Table 4). Again, as by 
major industry, differences arise mainly from time lost 
due to illness or disability. 


The most days lost in 2008 were recorded for full- 
time employees in health occupations (16.1), and 
occupations unique to production (13.5). Workers in 
management (6.3), and in natural and applied sciences 
(7.8) recorded the fewest days lost. 


Union coverage, job status, workplace 
size and job tenure 


Full-time workers who belonged to unions or were 
covered by collective agreements missed more work- 
days on average in 2008 for personal reasons than their 
non-unionized counterparts (13.9 versus 8.2) (Table 5). 


Workers with permanent jobs (more likely to be 
unionized) lost more workdays (10.2) than those 
whose jobs were not permanent (8.2). 
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Days lost tended to rise with workplace size, increas- 
ing from a low of 8.5 in workplaces with fewer than 
20 employees (firms more likely to have low union 
rates) to 11.9 in workplaces with more than 500 
employees (firms likely to have high union rates). 


Days lost tended to rise with job tenure, with almost 
all the differences arising from illness and disability. 
Employees with tenure of up to one year lost 7.5 days, 
while those with over 14 years lost 12.4 days (the latter 
group were also likely older). 


Province and CMA 


Work absence levels differed by geographic area 
(Table 6), with most of the variation again arising from 
illness or disability. 


Full-time employees in Quebec (11.6) and Nova Scotia 
(11.4) lost the most work time in 2008. Those in 
Alberta (8.3) and Prince Edward Island (9.0) lost the 
least. 


Among the census metropolitan areas, Saguenay (13.7), 
Greater Sudbury (13.6) and Trois-Riviéres (12.8) lost 
the most days per full-time worker. Kitchener-Water- 
loo (7.4), Calgary (8.1) and Toronto (8.3) had the least. 
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@ Notes 


For more information on this subject, see Margot 
Shields, “Stress, health and the benefit of social sup- 
port,” Health Reports (Statistics Canada Catalogue 
82-003-XIE) vol. 15, no. 1, January 2004. Also see Cara 
Williams, “Sources of workplace stress,” Perspectives on 
Labour and Income (Statistics Canada Catalogue 75-001- 
XIE) vol. 4, no. 6, June 2003 online edition. 


— 


2. 1997 marks the introduction of the revised Labour Force 
Survey questionnaire. 


3. In December 2000, changes in Employment Insurance 
regulations extended the duration of parental leave 
benefits from 10 to 35 weeks. The 35 weeks can be taken 
by one (qualifying) parent, or they can be split between 
both (qualifying) parents. 
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For further information, contact Lahouaria Y ssaad, 
Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at 613-951-0627 or 
| lahouaria.yssaad@statcan.ge.ca. 
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Work absence trates 


Data source and definitions 


The data in this article are annual averages from the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS). They refer to full-time 
| employees holding only one job. Part-time, self-employed 
_ and unpaid family workers are excluded because they gen- 
_ erally have more opportunity to arrange their work sched- 
_ ules around personal or family responsibilities. Multiple 
| jobholders, too, are excluded because it is not possible using 
LFS data to allocate time lost, or the reason for it, to spe- 
| cific jobs. Women on maternity leave are also excluded. 
| Some human resource practitioners exclude persons on long- 
term illness or disability leave (exceeding one year) from 
their attendance management statistics. Such persons are, 
| however, included in Statistics Canada’s work absence es- 
| timates if they count themselves as employed (that is, they 
| continue to receive partial or full pay from their employer). 
In 2008, the number of employed persons on such long-term 
_ illness or disability leave averaged 29,500 in a typical week. 
Their exclusion would have reduced the weekly work 
absence incidence for illness or disability from 6.1% to 5.8%, 
| the inactivity rate from 3.2% to 2.9%, and days lost per 
worker that year from 7.9 to 7.3. 


Personal reasons for absence are split into two 
categories: ‘own illness or disability’ and ‘personal or family 
responsibilities’ (caring for own children, caring for elder 
relative, and other personal or family responsibilities). 
_ Absences for these two reasons represented 30% of all time 
lost by full-time paid workers each week in 2008. Vacations, 
which accounted for 41% of total time away from work, are 
not counted in this study, nor are statutory holidays, which 
represented 12%. Maternity leave represented 11% and 
| other reasons, 6%. 


The incidence of absence is the percentage of full-time 
paid workers reporting some absence in the reference week. 
In calculating incidence, the length of work absence— 
whether an hour, a day, or a full week—is irrelevant. 


| 
| 


The inactivity rate shows hours lost as a proportion of the 
usual weekly hours of full-time paid workers. It takes into | 
account both the incidence and length of absence in the | 
reference week. 


Days lost per worker are calculated by multiplying the 
inactivity rate by the estimated number of working days in 
the year (250). 


Reasons for work absences in the LFS 


The LFS sets out the following reasons for being away from 
work: 


® own illness or disability 

® caring for own children 

® caring for elder relative (60 years or older) 

@® maternity leave (women only) 

@ other personal or family responsibilities 

® vacation 

® labour dispute (strike or lockout) 

® temporary layoff due to business conditions 

@ holiday (legal or religious) 

® weather 

® job started or ended during week 

@ working short time (because of material shortages, plant 
maintenance or repair, for instance) 

@ other 


As normally published, personal or family responsibilities 
consist of caring for own children, caring for elder 
relative, and other personal or family responsibilities. 
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Table 1 Absence rates for full-time employees by sex, 1997 to 2008, excluding maternity 
leave 


Incidence! Inactivity rate? Days lost per worker in year? 


Personal Personal Personal 

or family or family or family 

IIIness or respon- IIIness or respon- IIIness or respon- 

Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
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1. Absent workers divided by total. 

2. Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

3. Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Table 2 Absence rates for full-time employees by sex, age, education and presence of 
children, 2008, excluding maternity leave 
pe SSS 


Incidence! Inactivity rate? Days lost per worker in year? 


Personal Personal Personal 

or family or family or family 

IIIness or respon- IIIness or respon- IIIness or respon- 

Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
nn nn ee EEEEEEEEEEESRRIEIE 


Age % % days 
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= 0 O00 SOS 
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Both sexes 
15 to 19 
20 to 24 
25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 to 64 
65 and over 
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65 and over 
Educational attainment 


Both sexes 8.7 
Less than grade 9 9.2 
Some secondary 10.0 
High school graduation 8.3 
Some postsecondary 9.4 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma 9.0 
University degree er 
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Presence of children 


Both sexes 8.7 

With children 9.4 
Preschoolers- 

under 5 years 1] 

5 to 12 years 8 

13 years and over 8. 

Without children 8 


1. Absent workers divided by total. 

2. Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

3. Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Table 3 Absence rates for full-time employees by industry and sector, 2008, 
excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 


Incidence! Inactivity rate? worker in year? 
Personal Personal Personal 
or family or family or family 
IIIness or — respon- IIIness or — respon- IIIness or — respon- 
Total disability — sibilities Total disability — sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 
All industries 8.7 6.1 2.6 4.0 3.2 0.9 10.0 7.9 2.1 
Public employees 10.7 8.0 a 5.3 4.3 1.0 13.3 10.8 2.4 
Private employees 8.0 5.5 ZO 3.6 2.8 0.8 el 7.0 20 
Goods-producing 8.1 5.5 2.6 3.9 3.1 0.8 957 7.7 2.1 
Primary 6.1 4.0 2.0 3.1 2.4 0.7 Pod. 5.9 1.8 
Agriculture ips 4.4 2.6 3.4 Do 0.8 8.4 6.4 2.0 
Other Su/ ced 1.8 3.0 Zid 0.7 7S ae 1.8 
Utilities 9.2 6.7 2.6 4.0 3:2 0.8 10.1 8.1 20) 
Construction 7.4 49 2.6 3.4 2.6 0.8 8.6 6.5 pa 
Manufacturing 8.8 6.1 27 4.3 3.4 0.9 10.7 8.6 Zl 
Durable 8.9 6.2 2.7 4.2 3.4 0.8 10.5 8.5 2.1 
Non-durable 8.5 6.0 2.6 4.4 3:0 0.9 11.0 8.8 2E2 
Service-producing 8.9 6.3 2.6 4.1 3.2 0.9 10.2 8.0 2.2 
Trade 8.0 5.5 25 a5 27 0.8 8.8 6.8 2.0 
Wholesale 8.2 5s 2.9 3.3 25 0.8 8.3 6.3 2.0 
Retail Wer. 3.9 2.4 3.6 2.8 0.8 9.1 Thea. 2.0 
Transportation and warehousing 8.7 6.6 22 4.9 4.] 0.8 5) 10.3 2.0 
Finance, insurance, 
real estate and leasing 7.8 5.4 2.4 323 2.5 0.7 Se 6.3 1.9 
Finance and insurance 8.0 5.6 2.4 3.4 2.6 0.7 8.5 6.6 1.8 
Real estate and leasing PA 4.6 2.4 2.8 2.0 0.8 7.0 50 2.0 
Professional, scientific 
and technical 7.6 4.5 RL Pies) Re 0.8 6.3 4.2 271 
Business, building and 
support services 10.4 7.6 2.8 4.6 3.6 1.0 TALS 9.0 25 
Educational services 9.2 6.4 2.8 em 2.9 1.0 9.7 P23 2.4 
Health care and 
social assistance 10.9 oo 23 6.0 D1 0.9 14.9 W237 2.2 
Information, culture 
and recreation 7.8 5.2 2:5 3e2 2.4 0.8 79 5.9 2.0 
Accommodation and 
food services 6.3 4.5 1.8 2.9 2.2 0.7 7 fe 5.6 1.7 
Other services Wes; 4.7 2.8 3:2 2S 0.9 BY O76 23 
Public administration 11.8 8.6 See So 4.4 1.1 13.8 11.0 2.8 
Federal 14.5 10.2 4.3 6.5 49 les) 16.2 WPS 3.8 
Provincial 10.8 8.2 2.3 5.0 4.3 0.7 12.6 10.8 1.8 
Local, other 9.3 6.9 2.4 4.8 3.8 1.0 12.0 9.6 2.4 


1. Absent workers divided by total. 

2. Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

3. Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Table 4 Absence rates for full-time employees by occupation, 2008, excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 


Incidence! Inactivity rate? worker in year? 
Personal Personal Personal 
or family or family or family 
Illness or — respon- IIIness or — respon- Illness or — respon- 
Total disability — sibilities Total disability — sibilities Total disability — sibilities 
% % days 
All occupations 8.7 6.1 2.6 4.0 3.2 0.9 10.0 7.9 2.1 
Management 6.1 4.0 2:1 Zee Lay 0.6 6.3 4.7 1.6 
Business, finance and 
administrative 9.8 6.8 3.0 4.0 SuZ 0.9 10.1 8.0 2.1 
Professional 7.4 4.9 2.4 3G 22 0.8 7.4 Sad 1.2 
Financial and administrative 9.0 6.1 AY) 3.6 2.8 0.8 8.9 6.9 2.0 
Clerical 10.8 Ui ¥/ a2 4.6 ae 7, 0.9 11.4 O42. yes, 
Natural and applied sciences 8.1 49 Sst onl 2.0 sl 7.8 yy! 2eT 
Health 11.0 8.8 21 6.4 5.6 0.8 16.1 14.0 2H 
Professional vide) ah F 4.0 ae F 10.0 7.8 F 
Nursing 122 10.1 Bt 75 6.6 1.0 18.8 16.4 2.4 
Technical 10.7 8.4 2.3 6.2 5.4 0.8 #D.5 13.4 2a 
Support staff Tt] 9.0 2: 6.4 oth 0.7 16.1 14.3 1.8 
Social and public service 9:2 6.4 2.8 39 ze 1.0 9.8 7,3 235 
Legal, social and religious 9.6 6.6 3.0 4.] Sal 1.0 10.4 7.8 2.6 
Teachers and professors 8.8 6.2 2.6 Sh 2.8 0.9 9.3 6.9 2.4 
Secondary and elementary RF Page) 2.8 4.0 3:1 1.0 10.1 7.6 2.4 
Other 6.7 4.4 2.3 3.0 21 0.9 7.6 5.4 2.2 
Culture and recreation 8.0 5.4 2a5 32 23 0.9 8.0 5.8 22 
Sales and service 7.8 5% 2.0 3.8 31 0.8 vee Teo 159 
Wholesale 6.1 4.1 2.1 23 kA 0.6 Beh 4.4 1.4 
Retail hes are, PA 3.6 Pacts: 0.8 9.0 7.0 2.0 
Food and beverage 6.1 4.4 kz al 2.4 0.7 pew) 5.9 1.8 
Protective services 72 6.1 1.7 49 4.1 0.8 ies 10.2 2A 
Childcare and home support 11.2 8.0 352 5,1 4.0 %..1 2-7 10.0 2/7 
Travel and accommodation 9:2 7.0 2 4.6 3.8 0.8 es 9.6 2.0 
Trades, transport and 
equipment operators 8.5 ey, 2.6 4.2 Che: 0.9 10.6 8.4 22 
Contractors and supervisors oY Ghee) 2.6 2.4 That? 0.7 5.9 4.2 1.8 
Construction trades 8.5 Sal 2.8 4.0 3.0 0.9 99 7.6 2a3 
Other trades 8.7 5:9 2.8 4.1 £7 0.9 10.3 Teas 2.4 
Transport equipment operators 8.0 5:7, Pi) 4.7 3.8 0.9 ers 9.4 2:3 
Helpers and labourers 9 7.4 2.4 BA0, 4.2 0.8 (WS 10.6 Bey 
Occupations unique 
to primary industry 6.8 4.5 a3 S00 2.8 0.8 9:2 Fal 221 
Occupations unique 
to production 10.0 72 vj 5.4 A.D 0.9 13°35 2 28 
Machine operators 
and assemblers 10.0 UP! 2.8 5 4.5 1.0 kcs3427 11 2.4 
Labourers 10.1 7.6 2.4 5a 4.3 0.7 W257; 10 189. 


1. Absent workers divided by total. 

2. Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

3. Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Table 5 Absence rates for full-time employees by workplace size, job tenure, job status and 
union coverage, 2008, excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 


Incidence! Inactivity rate? worker in year? 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own or family Own or family Own or family 
Illness or — respon- Illness or — respon- Illness or — respon- 
Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability — sibilities 
% % days 
Workplace size 
Both sexes 8.7 6.1 2.6 4.0 3.2 0.9 10.0 7.9 2.1 
Under 20 employees 16 Sat 2.6 3.4 2.6 0.8 (S495) 6.4 P| 
20 to 99 employees 8.7 6.1 2.6 OLY Sal 0.8 9.7 Tal, en 
100 to 500 employees 9.5 6.9 2.6 4.6 3.6 0.9 11.4 9.1 IG 
Over 500 employees OLS) 7.0 Des, 4.8 3.9 0.9 11.9 9.7 AD 
Job tenure 
Both sexes 8.7 6.1 2.6 4.0 3.2 0.9 10.0 7.9 2.1 
1 to 12 months 7) ra 2.4 3.0 22 0.8 ye) 5.6 1.9 
Over 1 to 5 years 8.5 5.8 2.7, 3.8 2D 0.9 Shs) Fed 253 
Over 5 to 9 years 2 6.4 29 4.4 a2 1.1 10.9 8.3 2.6 
Over 9 to 14 years 8.9 6.0 2.8 4.2 S73 0.9 10.6 8.3 DES 
Over 14 years 92 6.9 poet 4.9 4.2 0.7 12.4 10.6 1.8 
Job status 
Both sexes 8.7 6.1 2.6 4.0 3.2 0.9 10.0 7.9 2.1 
Permanent 8.8 6.2 2.6 4.] yd 0.9 10.2 8.1 2.2 
Non-permanent 7.6 5 Pago a pes: 0.8 82 6.2 2.0 
Union coverage 
Both sexes 8.7 6.1 2.6 4.0 3.2 0.9 10.0 7.9 2.1 
Union member or covered 
by collective agreement 10.6 8.0 2.6 fers, 4.6 RO 13.9 TiS 2.4 
Non-unionized Ul S51 2.6 33 25 0.8 8.2 6.2 2.0 


1. Absent workers divided by total. 

2. Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

3. Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Table 6 Absence rates for full-time employees by province, region and census metropolitan 
area (CMA), 2008, excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 
Incidence! Inactivity rate? worker in year? 


Personal Personal Personal 

or family or family or family 

Illness or — respon- Illness or — respon- Illness or — respon- 

Total disability sibilities Total disability — sibilities Total disability — sibilities 
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Province and region 
Both sexes 
Atlantic 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 
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Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
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Both sexes 
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1. Absent workers divided by total. 

2. Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

3. Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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International differences in low-paid work 
Sébastien LaRochelle-Coté and Claude Dionne 


Like the United States and the United Kingdom, Canada has a 
higher proportion of low-paid jobs than Australia and most 
countries in continental Europe. While the differences with 
continental Europe highlight different approaches to the labour 
market, the much lower tate of low-paid work in Australia is 
mote puzzling since that country shares many similarities with 
Canada. Differences in wage-setting mechanisms appear to play 
a role in explaining the disparity in rates of low-paid jobs. 


GIS update 
May Luong 


The Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS) was established to 
provide low-income seniors with extra income. While 
simplification of the GIS application process and outreach efforts 
have increased take-up rates, some seniors are still missing out. 
This update explores the characteristics of eligible non-recipients. 


Pathways into the GIS 
Sharanjit Uppal, Ted Wannell and Edouard Imbeau 


The probability of receiving GIS benefits is strongly correlated 
with people’s income levels at younger ages, particularly to their 
earnings in their 40s. Negative labour market and health 
occurrences, including EI receipt and disability claims, having a 
low income and the receipt of social assistance benefits increased 
the probability of GIS receipt, while having an employer pension 
plan or RRSPs decreased the probability. 
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Family work patterns 
Sébastien LaRochelle-Coté and Claude Dionne 


Women’s labour market participation has increased substantially over 
recent decades, creating challenges for families in balancing work— 
life responsibilities. The examination of family work patterns revealed 
significant differences in annual hours of work between families 


with and those without children. 


Barriets to training access 
Gordon B. Cooke, Isik U. Zeytinoglu and James Chowan 


Workers at the low end of the earnings scale, workers with less 
education, non-unionized workers and women ate all less likely than 
other workers to recetve employer-sponsored training. But they are 
also less likely to decline it when it is offered. Within each of the 
first three categories, women lag behind men in recetving training. 
Controlling for various individual, job and workplace characteristics 
helps explain some of these persistent labour market differences 
between men and women. 
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@ International differences in 


low-paid work ps 


With nearly a quarter of full-year, full-time workers 
earning less than two-thirds of the median, 
Canada’s proportion of low-paid workers is 
comparable to that of other nations commonly 
cited as having a flexible labour market—including 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 


Countries with lower levels of low pay ate typically 
characterized as having more regulated labour 
markets. These countries include the Scandinavian 
countties with levels in the 6% to 11% range and 
other countries in continental Europe with low- 
pay tates varying from 13% to 16%. 


Australia has a low-pay rate more in the European 
mould, even though it has many social and 
economic characteristics similar to Canada’s. A 
detailed examination shows that pay-setting 
processes and minimum-wage conditions likely 
explain at least some of the Canada-Australia 
difference in low-paid work. 


M@ GIS update .. p. 14 


The number of seniors eligible for the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement (GIS) but not receiving it fell 
from 191,700 in 2000 to 159,400 in 2006. 


Between 2000 and 2006, the GIS take-up rate 
increased from 87% to 90% with the largest 
increases for those receiving annual payments 
of less than $500 and $500 to $999—up 17 and 
12 percentage points respectively. 


The GIS application rate increased from 45% to 
57% with the largest improvements among those 
80 and over, who saw an increase of 27 percentage 
points, followed by those 70 to 79 at almost 25 
points. 
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™ The probability of not applying for the GIS when 


eligible was significant and negatively related to 
annual payments in 2000 but not in 2006, suggesting 
that, by 2006, those receiving small amounts of 
GIS payments were just as likely to apply as those 
receiving the maximum. 


Similarly, age was no longer a statistically significant 
factor in 2006 once automatic applicants (those 
age 65) were excluded from the sample, suggesting 
that, by 2006, older seniors (age 70 and overt) 
were just as likely to apply as younger seniors (age 
66 to 69). 


@ Pathways into the GIS Sep e23 


M Income earlier in life is the strongest correlate of 


Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS) receipt. For 
individuals with average incomes, an additional 
$1,000 of earnings in their late 40s would reduce 
the probability of being a GIS recipient by 1.1 
percentage points for men and 1.4 points for 
women. The effects ate similar for other types of 
income. 


Subsequent income changes ate also important. 
For example, an earnings increase of $1,000 for a 
woman in her early 50s would decrease the 
probability of receiving GIS by 1.1 percentage 
points. The same increase in her early 60s would 
teduce the probability by 0.8 points. This general 
pattern also held for other types of individual and 
family income. 


Evidence of job or personal difficulties in middle 
age—such as unemployment, social assistance or 
disability—increase the probability of receiving GIS 
benefits later on. On the other hand, participation 
in an employer pension plan or regular 
contributions to a registered retirement savings plan 
reduce the probability of GIS receipt. Both these 
positive and negative factors were significant even 
after controlling for income levels and trajectories. 
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®@ Family work patterns 


The effects of all variables were about three times 
greater for individuals with characteristics likely to 
place them at risk of GIS receipt. More than half 
of those who were in the bottom two income 
quintiles in their late 40s (56% of men and 61% of 
women) were not consistently collecting the GIS 
in their late 60s. This result is consistent with the 
finding that individuals remain quite mobile across 
income categories between their late 40s and late 


60s. 


map. 33 


Despite the substantial increase women’s labour 
market participation in recent decades, the long- 
term work patterns of families with children 
remained quite different from those of families 
without children. 


Taking age differences between family types into 
account, 14% of families with children and 21% 
of families without children had both parents 
working a consistently standard schedule (between 
1,500 and 2,300 hours per year) over a period of 
five years. 


Families with children tended to stay away from 
long hours. About 14% of families with children 
were in the long-hours group (at least one parent 
with particularly long hours—at least once above 
2,300 hours, never below 1,500—and the other 
with at least a consistently standard schedule) 
compared with 20% of families without children. 


Families with children were mote likely to have at 
least one parent with low hours (at least once 
below 1,500 hours without ever going above 2,300 
hours) and the other parent with at least a standard 
schedule. 


Families with long hours reported higher levels of 
stress than other families, but those with children 
did not report higher stress levels than those 
without. In fact, the presence of children had a 
greater impact on the stress level of families with 
a consistently standard schedule—they tended to 
have lower levels of stress in the absence of 
children, but much higher levels with the presence 
of children. 
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. p. 45 


MM What's new? 


About 60% of all workers received at least one of 
three types of employer-supported training in 2005, 
while about 12% declined training. 


Overall, women were as likely as men to access 
employer-supported training. However, differences 
appeared when considering low-wage workers 
(women 43% vs. men 50%), less-educated workers 
(42% vs. 52%), non-union workers (57% vs. 60%), 
ot low-wage, less-educated, non-union workers 
(37% vs. 47%). However, women in these four 
groups were less likely to decline employer- 
supported training, even after controlling for their 
lower access. 
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International differences 


in low-paid work 


Sébastien LaRochelle-Coté and Claude Dionne 


he Canadian economy includes numerous 

low-paid jobs, and not just for part-timers. 

According to the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID), one in seven full-time employees 
(1.4 million workers) were paid less than $10 per hour 
in 2004. Other studies, using varying definitions of 
low-paid work, also found a large number of low- 
paid jobs (Morissette and Picot 2005, Morissette and 
Johnson 2005, and Chung 2004). 


However, Canada’s proportionately larger number of 
wotkers with low pay in comparison with other 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD) countries is perhaps less well known. 
In fact, Canada has one of the highest proportions 
of low-paid workers among similarly industrialized 
countries (OECD 1996 and 1998).’ By and large, 
Canada’s rate of low-paid work is higher than in 
European countries and similar to the American rate. 
In contrast, Scandinavian countries typically have the 
lowest shates of low-paid workers (Nolan and Marx 
1999) (see Data sources and definitions). 


International differences in low-paid work are com- 
monly attributed to institutional and regulatory factors 
clustered among gtoups of countries. For instance, 
countries with higher rates of low-paid work are 
assumed to have a lower degree of labour market in- 
tervention with a laissez-faire approach to the labour 
market (referred to as Anglo-American). In contrast, 
countries with lower rates of low pay are character- 
ized as mote interventionist, with a European 
approach to the labour market (Cantillon, Marx and 
Van den Bosch 2002). The contrast between these two 
typologies has helped fuel debate over the advantages 
and disadvantages of low-paid work. While some 
argue that a higher rate of low-paid work provides 
much-needed flexibility for workers (Siebert 1997), 
others are concerned by potential problems for indi- 


Data sources and definitions 


International comparisons are based on the most recent data 
from the Luxembourg Income Study (LIS). The LIS is a sin- 
gular source of comparable labour and income microdata 
for a wide variety of OECD countries. The analysis is sup- 
plemented by the Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) and | 
the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) to gen- 
erate historical trends of low-paid work in Canada. The SCF 
was a cross-sectional survey that used a sub-sample of the 
Labour Force Survey and was conducted every year from 
1976 to 1997. The Survey of Labour and Income Dynam- | 
‘ics is an annual longitudinal survey that has been conducted | 
every year since 1993. For the overlapping years, a com- 
bined sample of the two surveys was used, as their trends 
were very similar. 


Low-paid workers are defined as employees earning less 
‘than two-thirds of the median in each country. As a result, 
the absolute value used to define low pay varies by coun- 
try and over time. The choice of the cut-off is a compro- 
mise between a lower value of, say, 50% (which would be 
too close to the minimum wage in some countries) and 75% 
(which would include too many workers in other countries). | 
This method is not a direct measure of deprivation, but is 
more related to the ideas of inequality and social exclu- 
sion. Furthermore, it has been used in many previous studies. 
Following the OECD approach, the focus is on annual earn- 
ings (before taxes) of paid employees who worked full year, | 
full time (in order to avoid cross-country differences in part-_ 
time work).? 


vidual and family well-being (Maxwell 2002). How- 
ever, such generalizations must be interpreted with 
caution as they have been supported by little empirical 
evidence (Freeman 2005). 


In addition, international differences in low-paid work 
can also result from fundamental differences in 
demography, industrial structure, living standards, tax 
incentives, labour supply and institutions. Clearly, the 
complexity of issues relating to international differ- 
ences in low-paid work makes it difficult to draw clear 
inferences to inform labour market policy debates. 


en a es PS ES 
Sébastien LaRochelle-Cété is with the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at 613-951-0803 
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International differences in low-paid work 


However, if the low-wage share in 
Canada differs from countries with 
similar characteristics and a similar 
approach to the labour market, like 
Australia, then the study of differ- 
ences may be more informative. 


This paper provides an update on 
international differences in low- 
paid work and then explores po- 
tential explanations for the large 
difference between Canada and 
Australia, two countries that share 
many similarities in demography, 
industrial structure, taxation and liv- 
ing standards. 


International differences 
in low-paid work 


International comparisons of low- 
paid work are not straightforward. 
One approach is an absolute level 
of low pay—for instance, the pro- 
portion of workers earning less 
than $10 per hour. But establishing 
something like a ‘living wage’ 
would pose problems for interna- 
tional comparisons: an amount 
deemed appropriate to measure 
deprivation in Canada may not be 
so in other countries, simply be- 
cause of differences in perceptions 
and in cultural norms. Even with 
agreement on a basket of goods 
and services corresponding to a 
minimum standard of living, con- 
verting the basket into various cur- 
rencies would be difficult. 


Measures of relative deprivation— 
the extent to which a worketr’s earn- 
ings fall below their country’s 
median—have been developed to 
avoid these problems (see Low-pay 
threshold). A measure of relative 
deprivation can be interpreted as 
the number of workers who fall 
significantly below the financial 
well-being of the median worker. 
For example, the OECD defines 
low-paid work as the proportion 


of full-year, full-time workers who 
fall below two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s median earnings (OECD 1996 
and 1998). This approach is widely 
used in comparative studies (Nolan 
and Marx 1999). 


Canada and the United States had 
the highest proportions of low- 
paid workers among the 12 coun- 
tries for which data are available, 
with nearly 1 in 4 workers earning 
less than two-thirds of median 
annual earnings in 2000 and in 2004 
(Chart A). The United Kingdom 
(21:3%) vand IrelandyaGl8:9% 
in 2000) also had relatively large 
contingents of low-paid workers 
compared with other countries in 
continental Europe and Australia. 
Four countries (Germany, Spain, 
Austria and Belgium) had similar 
shares of low-paid workers, vary- 


ing froingt5-0%o.to 1. [on for 
2000, as 2004 figures were unavail- 
able for these countries). Finally, 
for both 2000 and 2004, the 
Scandinavian countries in the sam- 
ple (Sweden, Denmark and Fin- 
land), as well as Australia,’ had 
relatively small shares of low-paid 
workers. For the year 2004, the 
share of low-paid workers varied 
from 7.1% (in Finland and Den- 
mark) to 11.4% (in Australia). 


These results differ little from pre- 
vious figures released by the 
OECD (1996 and 1998), which 
were based on figures provided by 
the national statistical agencies. 
Taking the 1996 study as an exam- 
ple, the United States and Canada 
had the highest share of low-wage 
wotkers, with 25.0% and 23.7% 
respectively in 1994. By and large, 


Chart A Canada and Australia share many characteristics, 
but low-paid workers are much less common in 


Australia 


United States 
Canada 

United Kingdom 
lreland 
Germany 


Spain 


Denmark 
Finland 


10 


15 20 25 


Low-paid workers (%) 


1. Results are based on full-time workers who earned at least the federal minimum wage 


multiplied by 52 weeks. 


Source: Luxembourg Income Study, Waves V and VI. 
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International differences in low-paid work 


Evolution of low-paid work in Canada 


Canada’s high level of low-paid work 
relative to other countries since the 
mid-1990s raises the question: Did 
Canada always have a high share of 
low-wage workers? Data from the 
Survey of Consumer Finances and the 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynam- 
ics indicate that the share of full-year, 
full-time workers in low-paid jobs rose 


However, not all men were equally affected by the increase in low-paid work. 
In fact, young men (age 15 to 24) were particularly affected as their incidence 
of low-paid work increased from approximately 30% in 1976 to more than 60% 
in the mid-1990s. The share of low-paid work among men age 25 to 34 also rose 
significantly, from 8% in 1976 to approximately 20% in more recent years. Older 
men were less affected, but middle-aged men also saw their share of low-paid 
work increase over the period. Conversely, low-paid work declined among middle- 
aged and older women over the period, remained the same among women age 
25 to 34, but rose among women age 15 to 24. 


from approximately 21% in 1976 to 
25% in the mid-1980s, and has 
remained relatively steady since then, 
suggesting that the numbers for 
the years 2000 and 2004 reflect an 
enduring feature of the Canadian 
economy.4 


Chart B_ After falling for two decades, the incidence of low-paid 
work among women stabilized in the mid-1990s 


Low-paid workers (%) 


However, the face of low-paid work- 50 

ers changed over the 30-year period, 

especially between 1976 and the mid- 40 

1990s. The share of women with low- 

paid jobs decreased significantly, from 

approximately 45% in 1976 to less 30 

than 35% at the beginning of the Both sexes 

1990s. This is consistent with the large 20 

gains in educational attainment by 

women during the 1980s and 1990s 

and suggests that better education 10 

credentials led to better jobs for many | 
of them. !n contrast, men became 0 | 
Be aor key Ovni Ip 1976 1979 1982 1985 1988 1991 1994 1997 2000 2003 2006 


low-paid jobs. From 1976 to 1993, the 
proportion of men earning less than 
two-thirds of the median rose from 
11% to 18% (Chart B). 


this suggests that international differences in low-paid 
work seen in the 1990s remained largely unchanged in 
the mid-2000s (see Evolution of low-paid work in Canada). 


These countries differ from each other in many 
aspects. As mentioned, international differences in low- 
paid work may relate to varying policy approaches to 
the labour market. Furthermore, differences in low- 
paid work also reflect other basic differences in such 
characteristics as demography, economic structure, 
labour supply, tax incentives, living standards, and 
country-specific institutions. 


However, Australia has a low-pay incidence more in 
the European mould, even though it is usually included 
in the ‘Anglo-American, non-interventionist’ group of 
countries (Esping-Andersen 1990). In view of this, a 
deeper examination of the difference in low-paid work 
between Canada and Australia follows. 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, Survey of Consumer Finances, 1976 to 1997; Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics, 1993 to 2006. 


Low-paid work in Canada and Australia 


Australia and Canada share many economic, social and 
political characteristics, often making them the subject 
of comparative studies. They share a British parliamen- 
taty tradition and a federal system of government. 
Both have small open economies with a relatively 
modest population (22 million in Australia and 33 mil- 
lion in Canada) and similar immigration rates 
(Richardson and Lester 2004). Their industrial struc- 
tures are characterized by abundant natural resources, 
large exports of raw materials, and large imports of 
machinery, equipment and production technology 
(Harchaoui, Jean and Tarkhani 2003). Each has a lib- 
etal economy with a social security system character- 
ized by means-testing and private insurance schemes 
(Esping-Andersen 1990), and a progressive income tax 
system with similar tax and social security contribution 
tates (OECD 2009b). Their standards of living are 


International differences in low-paid work 


Younger workers, women and 


| Low-pay threshold wotkers with a lower education 
level were mote likely to have low 
With a relative measure of low pay Table 1 Low-pay threshold for earnings in both countries (Table yy 
(two-thirds of a country’s median), full-year, full-time The situation of younger workers 
the threshold is not the same workers' : “4 ° 
appears especially striking as 29% 
across countries (Table 1). For 000 004 i : 
comparison purposes, values are of young workers ais Australia and 
| expressed in 2002 and 2004 Cana- $ as much as 65% in Canada were 
| dian dollars—based on purchasing Australia? 22,300 25,700 low paid, compared with national 
power parities (PPP), which allow Austria 18,500 3 rates of 11% and 24% respectively. 
SSMU sake tease a gece ee pres 0 Also, the differential between men 
mon currency units. PPPs also take Canada 24,700 26,700 : j 
editierencectimwoniceiavelioci -- eee a 25,700 29,000 and women was much smaller in 
countries into account. The closer Finland 19,600 24,000 Australia, which is consistent with 
: : Germany 24,400 uf : 3 
| a country is to the Canadian | iia 19.300 5 other research finding that Australia 
| dpe ok i Coe saison . Spain 15,400 ” has a smaller male-female earnings 
efinition of low pay in terms o Sweden: 20.100 24.100 : 
a. ’ ' ap than Canada (Kidd and Shan- 
living standards. United Kingdom* 21,800 27,600 hs 1996) ( 
United Stat 26,600 29,600 , 
While thresholds differed across bos 
countries, some were close to the 1. In Canadian dollars. Furthermore, even if the two 
G di uniltinc2 OC Ahonen = 2. Based on 2001 and 2003. ; ; 
ide re ree n et o in See come nacos. countries are characterized by a 
| Hee ‘A hes ae ont 4. Based on 1999 and 2004. strong primary sector, other differ- 
a or Australia (in Note: Figures based on purchasing power ences in industrial structure and oc- 
Canadian dollars), compared with parity. Years other than 2000 or 2004 ; nae 
$26,700 for Canada (a difference were adjusted using the Consumer cupational characteristics could also 
, Price Index. : oe : 
of less than 4%). Sources: Luxembourg Income Study; Statis- play a role ey explaining differences. 
tics Canada, purchasing power Low-paid work is proportionately 


parities for gross domestic product. 


more prevalent in the wholesale 


relatively close, with a gross national income per capita BSAA EE RRA, HSE LT I BI 
of $35,760 for Australia versus $39,650 for Canada, Table 2 Share of low-paid work, 

in 2007 US dollars (The World Bank 2009). Economic demographic characteristics 

and productivity growth over the past two decades 

were similar, as Canada’s prosperity grew at an aver- Carers here ae 
age rate of 1.9% from 1983 to 2000, compared with ; 

2.4% for Australia (Harchaoui, Jean and Tarkhani Total 24.4 ° 11.4 
2003). Employment rates are close and have increased nae 

in tandem (69.3% for Australia and 70.9% for Canada Lest hon 25 65.0 29.4 
for persons age 15 to 64 in 2000, 70.3% and 72.5% in O55 54 1.2 88 
2004, and 72.9 and 73.6% in 2007, according to the BS nan over 22.8 10.7 
Online OECD Employment Database). Furthermote, their 

low-pay thresholds are similar when expressed in com- 2% 

mon currency figures (see Low-pay threshold). aoa ae at 
Despite these similarities, some observable differences =H 

may account for the large gap between the two in eaters ae ae 
low-paid work. These factors include personal char- Rio Mae sin Meaeee 28.1 142 
acteristics of full-year, full-time workers in the two a 
countries (i.e. specific differences in age-sex distribu- a aan sas 

tion and education level) as some demographic groups Source: Luxembourg Income Study, Wave VI. 

are more likely than others to be low paid. ST EE AY TNR RO 
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and retail sector, and in personal services (Table 3). 
Conversely, workers in public administration were 
least likely to be low paid in both countries. Managers 
and legislators also tended to exhibit lower rates of 
low-paid work than others.” 


Hence, if Canada has proportionately more full-year, 
full-time workers in lower-paid demographic, indus- 
try and occupation groups than Australia, then at least 
patt of the differential in low-paid work could be 
explained by these. One way to test this hypothesis is 
to use the Oaxaca decomposition method.°® This 
method works on simple counterfactuals: for exam- 
ple, “What would be the proportion of low-wage 
workers in Canada if it had the same distribution of 
workers as Australia across vatious demographic or 
industry groups?” 


However, results indicate that the difference in low- 
paid work would persist if Canadian workers had the 
same demographic, industry, and management char- 
acteristics as Australian workers.’ This is not entirely 
unexpected, since inter-country differences in rates of 
low-paid work were also quite large across nearly all 
of the above characteristics, suggesting the need to 
look elsewhere to explain the difference between 
Canada and Australia. 


SSSR ALS LL SR 


Table 3 Share of low-paid work, job 


characteristics 
DS 
Canada! Australia? 
Sap si st NO 
% 
Total 24.4 11.4 
Goods-producing industries 
Primary 222 20.1 
Manufacturing Aaa 12:4 
Construction 2032 11.4 


Service-producing industries 
Wholesale and retail 3 
Transport and communications utilities ] 
Finance and business 2 
Education services ] 
Health services 2 
Public administration 


Personal services 46. ] 
Management 

Managers and legislators WY 2.9 
Others Zou 122 
[oo ee ee 
1. 2004 data. 

2. 2003 data. 


Source: Luxembourg Income Study, Wave VI. 
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Canada may also differ from Australia in terms of 
country-specific labour market institutions. The effect 
of labour-market institutions on pay rates, inequality, 
employment and low pay has generated much discus- 
sion, but is very difficult to assess empirically (Free- 
man 2005). However, the literature is clear on one 
thing: labour-market institutions (pay-setting mecha- 
nisms, unionization, and the proportion of workers 
covered by collective agreements) do affect the dis- 
petsion of wages, and, by extension, relative rates of 
low pay (Wallerstein 1999, and Rueda and Pontusson 
2000). 


How does Canada differ from Australia in this 
regard? Union coverage is one place to start, since 
unionized jobs tend to be better paid and have a lower 
dispersion. However, Canada actually has a higher rate 
of unionization (29.4% in 2007) than Australia (18.5%) 
(OECD 2009a), so unionization itself cannot account 
for the lower incidence of low-paid jobs in Australia. 


Differences in the pay-determination process are more 
fundamental. In Canada, the union sector is character- 
ized by a highly decentralized system of collective bar- 
gaining, which means that bargaining between unions 
and employers occurs mostly at the plant level. For 
those that are not part of a union officially recognized 
as a legal bargaining unit, and therefore not covered 
by collective agreements, the basic employment con- 
ditions (including minimum wage) are generally 
defined by provincial labour codes.* Canada therefore 
has what could be termed a two-tier, more flexible 
approach with respect to labour regulations, which has 
been a defining feature of the labour market for some 
time (Fudge and Vosko 2001). 


By contrast, the Australian labour market is character- 
ized by a system of ‘awards’ (compulsory atbitration) 
dating back to 1907. In this system, government insti- 
tutions prescribe employment conditions and deter- 
mine minimum wages for a very large proportion of 
employees (Kidd and Shannon 1996). Furthermore, 
the awatds system typically covers a large number of 
employers within a given industry of occupation, 
including non-unionized workers. The end result is a 
centralized process of wage determination that pro- 
vides relatively high minimum standards of pay, the 
equivalent of which does not exist in Canada.’ 


Because more centralization of the wage-determina- 
tion process leads to greater wage compression 
(Wallerstein 1999, and Kidd and Shannon 1996), the 
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Australian awards system—by providing higher mini- 
mum-wage standards—probably explains a good deal 
of the difference in low-paid work between Canada 
and Australia. It would also help explain the smaller 
gap in low-paid work between men and women in 
Australia, as the system also includes provisions to pro- 
mote greater equity in the workplace (Garton and 
McCallum 1996, and Kidd and Shannon 1996). How- 
ever, the awards system has become increasingly criti- 
cized in recent decades as it provides very little 
flexibility for unions and employers to determine 
wages at the plant level (Norris 1993). Furthermore, 
many believe that the system is an obstacle to job crea- 
tion and prevents the economy from reaching its full 
potential (Lewis 2006). Others also argue that it 
restricts the competitiveness of Australian businesses 


(Wailes and Lansbury 2000)."° 


To address some of these concerns, successive Aus- 
tralian governments have introduced several reforms 
since the mid-1980s. This has led to progressive 
decentralization of the pay-determination process, 
from the government and industry to the enterprise 
level, in order to allow more flexibility in bargaining 
between employers and employees. Furthermore, a 
number of changes were designed to make pay rates 
better reflect the performance of industries and indi- 
vidual firms. Nevertheless, the Australian government 
(through centralized labour market institutions like the 
Australian Fair Pay Commission) continues to play an 
important role in establishing minimum-wage condi- 
tions and ensuring that equity and fairness conditions 
are retained in pay-determination procedures (Wailes 
and Lansbury 2000, and Fenwick 2006), which remains 
very different from Canadian practice. 


Studying earnings distribution is one empirical strategy 
used to see if Australia’s system of awards is associ- 
ated with lower rates of low pay. Since the Australian 
awatds system provides minimum employment stand- 
ards to individuals at the bottom of the distribution, 
differences would likely be lower between individuals 
at the bottom and those in the middle. Furthermore, 
in the absence of other major differences in labour- 
market intervention, the difference between individu- 
als at the top of the earnings distribution and those in 
the middle should be similar in the two countries. 


This can be verified by computing a number of earn- 
ings dispersion measures (Chart C). In addition to the 
widely used P90/P10, which compates the earnings at 
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the 90th percentile with those at the 10th percentile, 
the P50/P10 can be used to compare earnings of the 
median worker with those at the bottom of the earn- 
ings distribution, and the P90/P50 to compare earn- 
ings of the median worker with those at the top. 


Individuals at the 90th percentile earned 4.8 times as 
much as individuals at the 10th percentile in Canada. 
In comparison, the figure was 2.8 in Australia, sug- 
gesting that overall dispersion was much larger in 
Canada than Australia. The ratio of the median and at 
the 10th percentile was also much larger in Canada, as 
median workers eatned 2.4 times more than individu- 
als at the 10th percentile, compared with 1.5 times in 
Australia. By contrast, the dispersion at the top of the 
earnings distribution was similar. This suggests that 
most of the difference in the overall dispersion 
between Canada and Australia is due to differences at 
the bottom of the distribution."’ This also supports 
the view that the awards system might explain a great 
deal of the differences in low-paid work between 
Canada and Australia.'” 


While differences in the pay-determination process 
explain some of the difference in low-pay rates 
between Canada and Australia, they likely do not 


Chart C Wage dispersion greater in Canada 
than in Australia at the bottom of 
the earnings distribution 


Earnings ratio 


© Canada! 


@ Australia? 


P90/P 10 P50/P 10 P90/P50 


1. 2004 data. 
2. 2003 data. 
Source: Luxembourg Income Study, Wave VI. 
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explain all of it. Other, more subtle, differences could 
play a role as well. For example, even though Canada 
and Australia have similar rates of immigration and 
both select immigrants through a points system, the 
composition of immigrants is different simply because 
the two countries are not drawing from the same pool 
(Richardson and Lester 2004). The implication is that 
centralized policies aiming to increase minimum-pay 
standards may not have the same impact on the distri- 
bution, or the extent of low pay, in both countries. 
Furthermore, the impact of such policies on other 
aspects of the economy (competitiveness, trade and 
productivity) could also be very different. 


Conclusion 


This study used the Luxembourg Income Study (LIS) 
to examine differences in a number of OECD coun- 
tries in low-paid work, defined as the proportion of 
full-year, full-time workers earning less than two-thirds 
of a country’s median. The study of low-paid work is 
motivated by competing views of efficiency and 
equity in the economy. On the one hand, low-paid 
work can be advantageous by providing needed work 
experience for youth and ensuring that the economy 
has maximum flexibility. On the other hand, a large 
contingent of low-paid workers presents equity chal- 
lenges if, for example, many are the sole earners in a 
family. 


Given the debate, international differences in low-paid 
wotk ate sometimes used to provide information on 
the relative position of Canada vis-a-vis the rest of the 
world. Such comparisons yield several groupings of 
countties with similar economic and social systems: 
Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom and 
Ireland have higher rates of low-paid workers than 
other OECD countries; Western European countries 
occupy the middle rung; and Scandinavian countries 
tend to have the lowest proportions of low-paid 
workers. 


Australia is often grouped with Canada, the U.S. and 
the U.K.—Anglo-American economies that are pre- 
sumed to have less interventionist policies than Euro- 
pean governments. Yet it has a rate of low-paid 
wotkers that puts it near the low end of the Western 
European countries. The detailed examination of low- 
paid work in Australia and Canada shows that differ- 
ences in low-paid work are not due to a higher 
concentration of groups more likely to be low-paid, 
such as young men, workers without a university 
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degree, or workers in personal services and 
retail trade. Rather, differences in pay-setting processes 
likely explain much of the discrepancy between Canada 
and Australia in terms of low-paid work. Minimum- 
wage conditions are regulated for the vast majority of 
Austtalian workers through an awards system that 
forms the basis of the minimum compensation policy 
in the country. The system has more than a 100-year 
history in Australia, which implies it may not be a readily 
transferable model. 


& Notes 


1. The OECD also provides statistical information about 
rates of low pay across countries in its online employ- 
ment database (OECD 2009a). 


2. The definition of a full-time worker may vary across 
countties (from 27 to 35 hours per week). Furthermore, 
information on full-time workers could be retrieved only 
for the survey reference week in some countries. 


3. The number of weeks worked was unavailable in the LIS 
for Australia in 2004, and for only a fraction of the 
sample in 2000. Results for Australia are therefore based 
on full-time workers who earned at least the federal 
minimum wage overt 52 weeks. Results obtained are 
similar to those provided by the Australian government 
(Australian Government 2008) and are reasonably close 
to estimates from the smaller 2000 sample with informa- 
tion on weeks worked. Furthermore, taking only paid 
employees who worked full time during the survey 
reference week would yield a rate of 17.3% in 2004, still 
significantly lower than the Canadian rate for full-year, 
full-time employees. 


4. Median earnings remained relatively constant over the 
same period, varying between $40,000 and $44,000 (in 
2006 dollars) over the last three decades. 


5. Similar results were obtained with the SLID master file. 


6. The Oaxaca decomposition was obtained as follows. 
First, two regressions were run, one for Canada and one 
for Australia, modeling the probability of earning less 
than two-thirds of the country’s median. Variables 
included age, sex, a dummy for university education, 
industry, a dummy for managerial occupations, women— 
age interactions, and women—university education inter- 
actions. An alternative rate of low-paid work for Canada 
was then estimated by multiplying average Australian 
values for variables included in the regressions by the 
coefficients obtained in the Canadian regression. 
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7. In2004, the real difference between Canada and Australia 
in low-paid work was 13.0 percentage points and would 
have been 12.5 points if Canadian workers had been 
distributed as in Australia across demographic, industry 
and occupation groups, for which information 1s avail- 
able in the LIS. 


8. Inthe case of federally regulated industries, which include 
banking, telecommunications and interprovincial trans- 
portation, employment conditions are prescribed by the 
Canada Labour Code. 


9. The federal minimum wage in Australia is AU$14.31 
(approximately CAN$13.00) as of October 2008 (Aus- 
tralian Government 2008) and is much higher than the 
Canadian average, which currently varies between 
CAN$7.75 and $10.00 across Canadian provinces. 


10. Originally, Australia introduced the awards system to 
provide basic standards of living for workers in combi- 
nation with high tariff barriers to protect Australian 
businesses from foreign competition. That arrangement 
was increasingly called into question as terms of trade for 
primary products declined and trade liberalization 
increased. 


11. These results were tested by developing another 
measure of income dispersion, largely inspired by 
the Foster, Greer and Thorbecke (FGT) index. This is 
simply a weighted average of income gaps for individuals 


located below the country’s median, expressed as: 
a —y,/z)’/n, where n is the number in the sample, 


q is the number below the median, z is the country’s 
median, and y, is the income of individual i. One 
interesting property of the FGT index is that more 
weight is given to workers away from the earnings 
threshold (z). The FGT index was 0.032 for Australia and 
0.102 for Canada, suggesting that the earnings of Aus- 
tralian workers below the median were much less dis- 
persed than those of Canadian workers. 


12. As Frenette, Green and Picot 2006 showed, individuals 
at the bottom of the distribution may not be covered 
identically by different data sources. While there is no 
obvious solution to this problem, it may have an impact 
on distributional differences between Canada and Aus- 
tralia at the bottom of the income distribution. 
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GIS update 


May Luong 


n 2006, an estimated 1.4 

million eligible seniors received 

the Guaranteed Income Supple- 
ment (GIS). Nevertheless, approxt- 
mately 159,400 eligible seniors 
were not receiving any GIS 
(Table 1). While the 2006 number 
reflects an improvement in the GIS 
take-up by historical standards, 
understanding the characteristics of 
eligible non-recipients remains 


important (see GIS edgrbility). 


The GIS was established in 1967 
to provide additional benefits to 
low-income Old Age Security 
(OAS) recipients in Canada. The 
combined retirement income sys- 
tem comprising OAS, the GIS, the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, 
and private pensions has dramati- 
cally reduced the incidence of low 
income among seniors over time 
(Myles 2000). However, in 2001, 
the Standing Committee on 
Human Resources Development 
and the Status of Persons with Dis- 
abilities found that a substantial 
number of eligible seniors were not 
receiving the GIS (HUMA 2001). 
In response, ongoing efforts by 
Human Resoutces and Skills Devel- 
opment Canada (HRSDOC), in con- 
junction with the Canada Revenue 
Agency (CRA), have aimed to re- 
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duce the number of eligible non- 
recipients through increased 
outreach activities and a simplified 
application process (see GIS initia- 
tives and outreach programs). 


To be eligible for the GIS, indi- 
viduals must be entitled to receive 
OAS and must meet specific 
requirements based on their annual 
family income. For example, as of 
April 2009, seniors filing their 
income tax returns as a single 
person had to have income below 
$15,672. The maximum monthly 
benefit from April to June 2009 
for singles was $652.51 (see GIS 
eligibility). 


Prior to 1999, HRSDC required 
individuals to re-apply for benefits 
every year by submitting an appli- 
cation form with a detailed income 
statement. Since 1999, recipients fil- 
ing an income tax return have been 
automatically renewed every year. 
Those not filing a return must still 
submit an application with a 
detailed income statement. How- 
ever, tax filers who lost their enti- 
tlement in one particular year 
because their income exceeded the 
threshold were required to 
re-apply. Many eligible seniors 
likely did not receive the GIS 
because they were unaware they 


Since 2002, Human Resources and 
Skills Development Canada (HRSDC), 
Service Canada (SC) and the Canada 
Revenue Agency (CRA) have shared in- 
formation in order to reach potential 
beneficiaries. 


In 2002, HRSDC and CRA started tar- 
geting low-income seniors whose tax 
returns indicated potential eligibility for 
GIS benefits. Since then, HRSDC has 
mailed out simplified application forms 
to these individuals with pre-filled 
information based on their returns. In 
2003, HRSDC further simplified the 
process by reducing six GIS application 
forms to two and providing instruction 
sheets. In 2007, with the passing of Bill 
C-36, which amended the Canada 
Pension Plan and the Old Age Secu- 
rity Act, the requirement to re-apply 
once an initial application had been 
made was waived. Recipients who filed 
income tax returns would never have 
to re-apply and would receive GIS pay- 


GIS initiatives and outreach programs 


ments for all years that their income 
met the specific requirements (HRSDC 
2007). 


HRSDC launched a national GIS ad 
campaign in 2002 to increase aware- 
ness and target seniors who had not yet 
applied. The campaign consisted of 
television, radio and newspaper ads. 
In addition, outreach efforts were 
directed at the most vulnerable, for 
example seniors living in isolation, the 
homeless, people with disabilities, 
immigrants and Aboriginals. These 
efforts included booths and information 
kits at malls and fairs, media hot spots, 
targeted mailings, and providing 
trained service providers. Efforts were 
also targeted at community organiza- 
tions with access to hard-to-reach 
seniors. Other outreach initiatives in- 
cluded information letters sent from 
CRA on behalf of HRSDC and SC to 
individuals 65 and older who were not 
receiving OAS or the GIS. 
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had to re-apply after losing their entitlement. In 2007, 
with the passing of Bill C-36 amending the Canada 
Pension Plan and the Old Age Security Act, the issue of 
eligible seniors not applying after loss of entitlement in 
one year was eliminated—eligible seniors now need 
only file an income tax return of an income statement 
every yeat after their initial application to receive sup- 
plemental benefits for those years in which their 
income is below the GIS cut-off. 


While the data cannot directly answer why eligible sen- 
iors do not apply, possible reasons include isolation, 
lack of awareness of the program and its application 
process, physical or mental health problems, language 
barriers, low literacy skills, or homelessness. In addi- 
tion, a survey by HRSDC found that some seniors do 
not apply for the GIS for religious or moral reasons, 
perceiving the GIS as welfare (HUMA 2001). 


Among senior families, those receiving the GIS 
appear to be the least well-off. A previous study found 
the median wealth of unattached GIS recipients to be 
only one-sixth that of unattached non-recipients.' GIS 
families were more vulnerable financially than other 
senior families and less able to handle an unexpected 
major expense (Poon 2005). In addition to having a 
lower income as a result of not receiving the GIS, eli- 
gible non-recipients also face secondary effects. For 
example, in many provinces prescription drug plans, 
income supplements, heating oil subsidies and home 
cate assistance programs base eligibility on receipt of 
the GIS (HUMA 2001). Hence, eligible non-recipients 
ate likely to gain not only financially from GIS ben- 
efits but possibly also from other programs. 


Two soutces ate available to study GIS-eligible non- 
recipients: longitudinal administrative data and 
longitudinal survey data. While the administrative data 
provide longer time frames and much larger samples, 
they lack information on personal characteristics (other 
than age, sex and marital status) that could help 
explain eligibility and application patterns. Surveys gen- 
etally span shorter periods and have smaller samples, 
but ate rich in personal and socio-economic informa- 
tion. 


Using the 1999 to 2001 Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID), an earlier study (Poon 2005) looked 
at eligible seniors not receiving the GIS. The current 
study updates the findings to 2005 and 2006. More 
specifically, it examines changes in the GIS take-up and 
application rates between 2000 and 2006. Logistic 
regressions estimated the probability of not applying 
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for the GIS even when eligible, while holding other 
characteristics constant. In addition, the characteristics 
associated with the likelihood of not applying were 
compared over time. 


GIS take-up increased between 2000 
and 2006 


The take-up rate is individuals receiving GIS benefits 
as a petcentage of the total eligible for the GIS (see 
Data sources and definitions). Between 2000 and 2006, eli- 
gible non-recipients declined from approximately 
191,700 to 159,400,? while the total senior population 
increased from 3.6 million to 4.0 million (Table 1). 
The estimate of seniors in both the Longitudinal 
Administrative Databank (LAD) and SLID is below 
the 4.3 million reported in the 2006 Census. The lower 
number in LAD is mainly due to the requirement for 
individuals to file income tax returns for two consecu- 
tive years in order to be included. Seniors are under- 
represented in SLID because the survey covers about 
97% of the Canadian population, excluding those in 
the territories, in institutions, on First Nations reserves 
and in military barracks. 


Overall, the population and the number of eligible GIS 
recipients and non-recipients estimates from SLID are 
in line with those from tax data. The differences arise 
mainly because LAD represents 20% of all tax filers, 
while SLID is a survey with a much smaller sample 
size. In this study, SLID is used for socio-demographic 
information not available in LAD. However, LAD 
would be mote accurate for estimating the total 
number of eligible non-recipients. 


Table 1. GIS recipients and eligible non- 
recipients 
Se RR RE EEE BS ES EE ESE ET EE LOSE ER ET ERICSON SLE LE TOE TED, 
LAD SLID 
‘000 
Total seniors A227) 4,006.8 
OAS recipients 4,010.3 3,861.4 
GIS recipients and 
eligible non-recipients VAneKe) Hovey-5 
Recipients 1,565.1 1,418.1 
Non-recipients 145.5 159.4 


Dee ee 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Database and 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2006. 
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Models 


Separate logistic regressions were run for 2000 and 2006 
to examine the characteristics associated with whether an 
eligible individual applied during that year. The sample 
| sizes were 895 (representing 345,800 seniors) in 2000 and 
876 (369,100) in 2006. Logistic regression estimates the 
probability of a particular outcome (here, not applying 
when eligible) as a function of several explanatory vari- 
ables. The association between each explanatory variable 
and the outcome was examined while holding all other 
variables constant. To account for the complex survey 
| design, bootstrap weights were used. 


To test whether coefficients were significantly different 
between the years, all else constant, the two data sets were 
stacked including the bootstrap weights. A panel dummy 
| was created and set to O for respondents in 2000 and to | 
1 for 2006. Interaction terms between the panel dummy 
and specific variables were included in the model. These 
comprised age group, GIS amount, health status, educa- | 
| tion, and region of residence. Other variables such as eco- 
nomic family, sex, major activity, immigrant status, and 
home ownership were initially included but were subse- 
quently dropped as they showed no statistical significance | 


and their inclusion did not improve the model. 


In 2006, take-up was higher for most groups as the 
overall rate rose from 87% in 2000 to 90% (Table 2). 
As might be expected, those entitled to higher benefits 
($2,000 or more) had the greatest take-up rate in both 
2000 and 2006. And although significant increases 
were seen for the two lowest payment groups (less 
than $500 and $500 to $999), their take-up rates were 
still significantly lower than the top group’s rate. Take- 
up in the less than $500 group increased from 55% to 
72%, and in the $500 to $999 group from 70% to 
82%. It may be that some eligible seniors in these low- 
payment groups choose not to apply for the GIS 
as the amounts may be too small to trigger interest 
or to compensate for going through the application 
process. 


Individuals age 70 and over also experienced signifi- 
cant improvement in their take-up rates in 2006. Both 
men’s and women’s rates improved significantly. While 
women had a higher take-up rate in 2006, the increase 
between 2000 and 2006 was slightly greater for men. 


Improved rates were also seen for those with good or 
fair health, homeowners and immigrants. Although 
take-up rates increased in all provinces except Que- 
bec, the increase was statistically significant only in 
Ontario. Overall, these improvements brought other 


provinces more in line with high levels of take- 
up already observed in Quebec and the Atlantic 
provinces. 


Application rates also increased 


The application rate is the proportion of GIS recipi- 
ents who did not receive payments in the previous year 
and therefore had to apply to receive them in the cur- 
rent year (see Data sources and definitions). The take-up 
tate provides information on who ts receiving the GIS 
and the application rate on who applies for the GIS 
when eligible. For instance, the take-up rate includes a 
large portion of recipients who are automatically 
renewed each year, but some individuals lose their eli- 
gibility in a given year if their income exceeds the GIS 
cut-off during that year. If their income subsequently 
falls below the GIS cut-off and they regain eligibility, 
they have to re-apply for benefits. 


Overall, 45% of all eligible seniors required to apply 
for the GIS in 2000 submitted an application. Eligible 
seniors may not apply for the GIS for many reasons. 
For example, they may not be aware of the program 
ot how to apply. In the current study period, Bill C-36 
had yet to be passed. Those who lost eligibility may 
not have realized they had to re-apply when they 
regained eligibility. Regardless of the reasons, a parlia- 
mentaty committee concluded in 2001 (HUMA 2001) 
that not enough was being done to reach ‘non-sub- 
scribed’ seniors. Since then, the application process has 
been simplified and several outreach programs imple- 
mented to raise awareness of the GIS (see GIS snitia- 
tives and outreach programs). 


By 2006, the application rate had increased significantly 
to almost 57%. One of the most significant increases 
was for those with annual GIS benefits of less than 
$500—between 2000 and 2006, their application rate 
increased more than 20 percentage points and ceased 
to be significantly different from the rate of those with 
benefits of $2,000 or more. 


In both 2000 and 2006, the application rate was high- 
est for persons age 65 to 69. However, those 80 and 
over made the largest gains during the period, fol- 
lowed by those 70 to 79. Application rates for men 
and women also increased significantly, about 15 and 
10 percentage points respectively. 


In 2000, the application rates for persons with some 
secondary education, high school graduates and post- 
secondary studies (completed or not) were not 
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Table 2 Characteristics of eligible non-recipients, overall take-up rates and application rates 


DS emer emeemmmaammaaaamamscasaacammaaaamaaamaamamaaaaaccasamameammacammaaamaaaaaaaaaaaal 


Eligible 
non-recipients Take-up rate Application rate 

2000 2006 2000 2006 2000 2006 

(ref.) (ref.) (ref.) 
PUGLS 2 Beve ee iat ite rr 

% 

Both sexes 100.0 100.0") 87.0 89.9(*) 44.6 56.8") 
Men (ref.) 46.3 44.5 84.1] 88.2'*) 43.9 58.6") 
Women 53.7. 5515 88.7* 90,9") 45.1 Soy 
Age 
65 to 69 y owes 32.4 87.7 87.8 LO” 68.2* 
70 to 79 (ref.) 46.8 41.4 87.1 90.6") 24.6 49.4(*) 
80 and over PD PS li 26:1* 85.9 9007) 17.8® 45.0*) 
Region 
Atlantic aye S4- 94.3* 94.6* 63.8* 65.0 
Quebec 19.6* 29.0'*) 91.3% 90.8 51.5 ‘Sy Ws) 
Ontario (ref.) 41.7 ao, 82.7 88.1!*) 40.0 59.1) 
Manitoba/Saskatchewan he 6.8* 86.6 90.4 36.9 59.4(*) 
Alberta Tide aH 80.8 87.9 36.15 47.9 
British Columbia Ste isrot* 85.1 89.4 46.7 Sheed 
Economic family 
Unattached (ref.) SES 36.6 88.5 90.7 37.6 55.6"*) 
Married couple, non-senior' a7 Sar 92.2 92.9 68.1* 66.9 
Married couple, senior’ 40.2 40.9 83765 87.9* 45.3 67.12 
Other 18.6* ee 87.5 90.7 46.8 54.5 
Major activity’ 
Working (ref.)9 OT all G12" Piso 134° 543° 56.7* 
Retired (ref.) 79.9 68.6") 87.4 90.3'*) 43.8 58.3"*) 
Other 8.4% 14.97) 88.5 91.4 520 Did, 
Highest level of education’ 
Less than grade 9 (ref.) 35.1 32.0 90.5 91.2 48.5 S37 
Some. secondary PES} Oe UDO 84.5* 88.7 40.1 63.5") 
High school graduate Wea 122)" 80.4* 89.0'*) Ale? 60.4") 
Some postsecondary (completed or not) 174" 23.9 83.3* 87.9 44.8 3760 
Health status’ 
Excellent or very good 30°5- 29.6* 86.1 88.1 47.6 52.6 
Good or fair (ref.) 55.4 49.7 86.7 90.9'*) 43.0 61.9*) 
Poor Sy is 11 93.6* 90.3 54.3 52.2" 
Immigrant status’ 
Immigrant 26.8* 19.6* 85.6 LP fl 45.0 66.7*(*) 
Non-immigrant (ref.) 69.4 78.4") 87.4 89.1 44.2 oe a 
Home ownership 
Owned by member of the family (ref.) 76.0 75.0 84.7 88.2'*) 45.2 55/8" 
Not owned by member of the family 24.0* 25:0* 91.2* 93.0* 42.4 59 ole 
Annual GIS 
Less than $500 30:9 23.0" eye ois TER ad 38.2% 58.4(* 
$500 to $999 20.6 3.7% TORK 82.1*) 38.4* 52.15 
$1,000 to $1,999 23.9 23:0" Bae 85.2” AV.6" 47.6* 
$2,000 or more (ref.) 24.6 40.3") 94.9 94.0 56.1 61.2 


* statistically significant from the reference group (ref.) at the 5% level 
*) cross-panel statistical significance at the 5% level 

1. Based on age of major income recipient. 

2. Will not add up to 100% because some figures were not available. 
3. Reference for application rates. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. 
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statistically different from the rate for those with less 
than a grade 9 education. Nevertheless, by 2006, the 
application rate increased significantly for those with 
some secondary education and high school graduates. 


Higher application rates were also noted for Ontario 
and Manitoba/Saskatchewan, the unattached, married 
elderly couples, retirees, those with good or fair health, 
and both immigrants and non-immigrants. 


Who’s eligible but not applying? 


Logistic regression provides further insight into the 
characteristics of eligible recipients while controlling 
for other characteristics. Separate models were run for 
2000 and 2006 to test for the statistical significance of 
differences across characteristics within each panel. For 
cross-panel comparisons, data for 2005 to 2006 were 
stacked onto 1999 to 2001 data. Separate regressions 
wete tun using different reference profiles in order to 
test whether coefficients were statistically different 
between the two panels.’ In addition, logistic models 
were tested separately by sex but 
few “differences were foultd. 
Therefore, the models in this sec- 
tion include both men and 
women.’ 


Nevertheless, despite decreases in the probability of 
older seniors not applying in 2006, they were still sig- 
nificantly more likely to not apply than those age 65 to 
69. 


In 2000, the probability of not applying when eligible 
was significantly related to the annual GIS entitlement. 
That is, eligible seniors qualifying for benefits of $2,000 
or more were the least likely not to have applied. 
However, by 2006, they were no longer statistically 
different from other benefit groups in their likelihood 
of not applying. This is likely due to the increase in the 
application rate of those with annual benefits of less 


than $500. 


Overall, the probability of not applying when eligible 
fell between 2000 and 2006. However, the changes 
wete statistically different only for some variables. 
Nevertheless, the results of a joint-significance test for 
all interaction terms between each variable and a panel 
indicator suggest that the overall pattern of non-appli- 
cation changed significantly. 


Table 3. Probability of not applying when eligible 


In general, the samples were quite 
small, often leading to large stand- 
atd errors, which may result in type 
II error.’ In other words, the mod- 
els may show very little statistical 


significance with the current sam- 
ple sizes, whereas larger samples 
would produce more precise estt- 
mates, leading to smaller standard 
errors. Nevertheless, some signifi- 
cant differences between 2000 and 
2006 were noted. 


Overall, the probability of not 
applying for the GIS when eligible 
decreased significantly for the older 
age groups (70 to 79 and 80 and 
ovet) between 2000 and 2006 
(Table 3). In other words, individu- 
als 70 and over were much more 
likely to apply for the GIS in 2006 
than in 2000. An increase in the like- 
lihood of older seniors applying is 
particularly noteworthy since older 


2000 2006 
Joint 
Coef- Predicted Coef- — Predicted model 
ficient probability ficient probability p-value 
% % 
Intercept -0.402 40 -0.925 28 0.286 
Age (ref. 65 to 69) 
70 to 79 1-918" eZ 0°350" 48 0.001* 
80 and over 2.458* 89 1.064* 53 0.001* 
Annual GIS (ref. less 
than $500) 
$500 to $999 -0.049 30 er 0 347, 36 0.825 
$1,000 to $1,999 -0.022 40 0.456 38 0.926 
$2,000 and more -0.768* 24 AO) 29 0.567 
Health status (ref. 
excellent or very good) 
Good or fair -0.022 40 -0.408 21 0.053 
Poor -0.368 32 0.069 30 0.897 
Region (ref. Ontario) 
Atlantic -0.750* 24 ~=-0.133 26 0.858 
Quebec -0.204 35> -0:485 39 0.743 
Manitoba/ 
Saskatchewan -0.118 S/O 19 26 0.345 
Alberta 0.001 40 0.448 38 0.902 
British Columbia -0.364 20 a Ot) ae 0.989 


* 


statistically significant from the reference group (ref.) at the 5% level 


seniors may also tend to be more Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. 
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Eligible seniors more 
likely to apply in 2006 


Given that at age 65 seniors apply- 
ing for OAS can simultaneously 
apply for the GIS, their application 
process is much simpler than for 
those who lose their eligibility and 
ate required to re-apply in a subse- 
quent year. In order to understand 
the factors associated with re-ap- 
plying for the GIS, 65 year-olds 
were dropped. In addition, the 
exclusion of those age 65, who 
likely were first-time applicants, 
allowed for an examination of the 
pure age effect. 


Between 2000 and 2006, the 
number of eligible seniors age 
66 and over who applied almost 
doubled (from 78,000 to 151,600), 


while the number eligible but not 
applying fell (from 189,000 to 
146,400). 


Logistic regressions were repeated 
for this sub-sample of eligible sen- 
iots.° The smaller sample size 
decreased the precision of the esti- 
mates, resulting in larger standard 
errors and p-values. 


Overall, the results were similar to 
the full-sample model (Table 4). 
However, the probability of not 
applying when eligible was much 
higher. In contrast with the full- 
sample model, the age effect was 
no longer significant in 2006 once 
the 65 year-olds were dropped, 
suggesting that the age effect found 
in the full model probably resulted 
from individuals age 65 being 


Table 4 Logistic regressions of eligible seniors not applying, 


age 66 and over 


2000 2006 
Joint 
Coef- Predicted Coef- Predicted model 
ficient probability ficient probability p-value 
eee eee 
% % 
Intercept 0.261 56 = -0.162 46 0.450 
Age (ref. 66 to 69) 
70 to 79 O:853* To O80) 55 0.089 
80 and over 13285" 84 0.530 59 O.027* 
Annual GIS (ref. less 
than $500) 
$500 to $999 0.133 60 0.602 61 0.945 
$1,000 to $1,999 -0.214 51 0.704* 63 0.392 
$2,000 and more POW. 8Sm 37 0.054 45 0.547 
Highest level of 
education (ref. less 
than grade 9) 
Some secondary 0.258 63 -0.274 rah) 0.107 
High school graduate 0.443 67 ~—--0.389 Sy/ 0.043* 
Some postsecondary 
(completed or not) 0.120 59 ~—--0.061 44 0.250 
Health status (ref. 
excellent or very good) 
Good or fair 0.110 59 ~—- -0.463* 35 0.067 
Poor 0.207 6] 0.113 49 0.520 


* statistically significant from the reference group (ref.) at the 5% level 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. 
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mote likely to apply since they can 
apply for the GIS in conjunction 
with the OAS. 


A joint-significance test, where all 
interaction terms and the panel 
dummy wete tested, yielded results 
similar to the full-sample analysis: 
the overall pattern of non-applica- 
tion changed significantly between 
the 2000 and 2006 cohorts. 


Summary 


Since the GIS was established, many 
seniors with little or no income 
other than OAS have benefited 
from the extra income. The GIS in 
conjunction with the combined 
retirement income system has been 
instrumental in reducing the 
number of seniors living in low 
income. Nevertheless, a previous 
study found that, in 2000, a large 
number of eligible seniors were not 
receiving the GIS (Poon 2005). 
In response to the recommenda- 
tions of a House of Commons 
standing committee, HRSDC and 
the Canada Revenue Agency 
addressed this issue by simplifying 
the application process and initiat- 
ing outreach efforts to increase 
awareness of the GIS program. In 
addition, HRSDC and CRA have 
shared information in order to 
reach potential beneficiaries. 


Between 2000 and 2006, the 
number of eligible non-recipients 
fell as take-up rates rose. The larg- 
est increases were for those receiv- 
ing annual GIS payments of less 
than $500 and $500 to $999—up 
17 and 12 percentage points re- 
spectively—possibly because of the 
simplified application process. Sen- 
iors may now be mote inclined to 
go through the application process 
even for small GIS payments since 
the time cost of the less complex 
application process is now lower. 
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Data sources and definitions 


| 
| 
} 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) cov- 
ers roughly 97% of the Canadian population, excluding those 
in the territories, in institutions, on First Nations reserves or 
in military boracks. bach pane! of respondents, approxi- 
'mately 15,000 households and 30,000 adults, is surveyed for 
six consecutive years. A new panel is introduced every three 
years, so two panels always overlap. This study used the com- 
bined overlapping samples for 1999 to 2001 and 2005 to 
2006. While three years were available for the initial analy- 
sis (1999 to 2001), only two years were available for the 
update (2005 to 2006) as 2007 was not yet available. How- 
“ever, since 2001 was used only for the imputation of a limited 
number of cases, the lack of 2007 data likely had a mini- 
_mal effect on the overall conclusions of the study. 

The Longitudinal Administrative Databank (LAD) consists 
of a 20% sample of Canadian tax filers. Once selected, 
individuals are in the sample for every year they file a 
‘return. In addition, part of each year’s sample includes 
individuals appearing for the first time, making the sample 
_current and cross-sectionally representative. In 2000, LAD 
-carried nearly five million individuals. 


Eligible non-recipients are individuals age 65 and over 
'deemed eligible for GIS benefits but not receiving any pay- 
/ments for the reference year. They are divided into four 
groups: single, married to a non-pensioner, married to a 
/pensioner, or married to an ‘Allowance’ recipient. (The 
| Spousal Allowance provides money for low-income seniors 
age 60 to 64 whose spouse or common-law partner is 
receiving or entitled to OAS and the GIS. Allowance recipi- 
/ents must be a Canadian citizen or a legal resident at the 
time the Allowance is approved or when they last lived in 
Canada. They must also have lived in Canada for at least 
'10 years since age 18.) Since one criterion for eligibility is 
receiving OAS, OAS non-recipients are automatically clas- 
sified as GIS non-eligible.? Income as defined for the GIS 
was then calculated for each record based on 1999 or 2005 
income. For married or common-law couples, the combined 


income of the pensioner and the spouse or partner was taken 
into account. Family-level cut-offs were then used to deter- 
mine eligibility in 2000 and 2006. The cut-offs published by 
HRSDC are for those receiving the maximum OAS; for those 
not receiving the maximum, the cut-offs depend on the 
individual’s OAS benefits.® Records were checked to see if 
the GIS was received in 2000 and 2006 to classify respond- 
ents into three groups: not eligible, eligible and receiving, 
and eligible but not receiving.’ Theoretical payment amounts 
were calculated for eligible non-recipients while actual pay- 
ment amounts were used for recipients. 


The take-up rate is GIS recipients as a percentage of those 
eligible. 
Take-up rate = 

GIS recipients in current year 


GIS recipients + eligible non-recipients 


The application rate is GIS recipients in 2006 (2000) not 
receiving GIS in 2005 (1999) as a percentage of the total 
GIS recipients in 2006 (2000) not receiving GIS in 2005 
(1999) plus the eligible non-recipients in 2006 (2000). 


For example: 


Application rate (2006) = 
recipients in 2006 not receiving GIS in 2005 


recipients in 2006 not receiving GIS in 2005 
+ eligible non-recipients in 2006 


GIS recipients in 2006 (2000) who did not receive the GIS 
in 2005 (1999) were assumed to represent those applying 
for the GIS in 2006 (2000)—they were not automatically 
renewed since they received no payments the previous year. 
The eligible individuals in 2006 (2000) who were not 
receiving the GIS in 2005 (1999) represented those who could 
have applied in 2006 (2000). 


At the same time, the number of seniors applying for 
the GIS rose from approximately 154,200 to 209,700, 
representing an increase of 36%. The largest improve- 
ments were among those 80 and over, who saw an 
increase of 27 percentage points, followed by those 
70 to 79 at almost 25 points. Regionally, Manitoba/ 
Saskatchewan and Ontario had the largest increases 
(23 and 19 points respectively). 


Overall, the statistical models corroborate the descrip- 
tive analyses. The models indicate that although annual 
GIS payment amounts in 2000 were negatively related 
to the likelihood of not applying, this was no longer 
the case in 2006. This is likely due to the significant 
jump in the GIS application rate among those receiv- 


ing less than $500 in 2006. Overall, the results suggest 
that, by 2006, those receiving small GIS payments were 
just as likely to apply as those receiving the maximum. 


The probability of not applying also fell significantly 
between 2000 and 2006 for the two oldest age groups 
(70 to 79 and 80 and over). And when first-time auto- 
matic applicants (age 65) were excluded, the probabili- 
ties for the two oldest groups were no longer 
statistically different from the youngest age group 
(66 to 69), suggesting that, by 2006, older seniors were 
just as likely to apply as younger seniors. 


Significant increases were seen in the GIS take-up and 
application rates during the 2000 to 2006 period as 
HRSDC implemented a number of initiatives and 
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GIS eligibility 


To be eligible for the GIS, an individual must be entitled 
to OAS and meet the income requirements. Individuals are 
eligible for OAS if they are 65 or over, a Canadian citi- 
zen or a legal resident, and have lived in Canada for at 
least 10 years after age 18 if currently living in Canada, 
or for 20 years after age 18 if living outside Canada. 


The maximum annual incomes used for this study are dif- 
ferent from those listed here (Table 5) since the reference 
periods were 2000 and 2006. The maximum annual income 
and monthly benefit increase every quarter to reflect in- 
flation. For example, in 2006, the maximum annual income 
for single persons was $14,352. 


Table 5 Income cut-offs and benefit rates for 
GIS, April to June 2009 


Maximum Maximum 
annual monthly | 
income benefit 

$ | 
Single person 15,672 652.51 
Spouse of pensioner 20,688 430.90 
Spouse of non-pensioner 37,584 652.51 | 
Spouse of Allowance recipient 37,584 430.90 


Source: Human Resources and Skills Development Canada. 


changes in the GIS application process. Now, with 
the passing of Bill C-36, seniors need apply only once 
to receive GIS payments for all years of eligibility. The 
impact on take-up and application rates will be seen 
when more recent data become available. 


@ Notes 


1. GIS non-recipients, including both OAS recipients and 
non-recipients. 


2. The estimated number of eligible non-recipients in Poon 
2005 is slightly different than in this study, mainly 
because Poon used current-year income to estimate 
current-yeat eligibility for those whose income was 
missing in the previous year, while this study simply 
excluded individuals with missing previous-year income. 
Nevertheless, the results for the models and the descrip- 
tive statistics are almost identical. 


» 


Bootstrap weights for the two data sets were also stacked 
and utilized in the regression. 
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4. Other variables tested but subsequently dropped for lack 
of statistical significance and explanatory power wete sex, 
education, immigrant status, home ownership, major 
activity, and economic family type. The exclusion of these 
variables did not greatly affect the coefficients of the 
remaining independent variables. Health status and 
region were included despite their lack of statistical 
significance because their exclusion greatly affected the 
coefficients of the other remaining variables. However, 
their inclusion did not change the statistical significance 
of the other variables and the general conclusion of the 
models. 


5. A type II error is not rejecting the null-hypothesis of no 
statistical significance when it should have been rejected. 


6. Similar to the full-sample model, other variables were 
tested but subsequently dropped as they did not show 
any statistical significance within panel or over time. 


7. Those who have not applied for OAS, have had their 
OAS clawed back or are not eligible for OAS (i.e. do not 
meet the residence requirements) are all considered GIS 
non-eligible. 


8. In general terms, the GIS for those receiving partial OAS 
benefits will be higher by an amount equivalent to the 
difference between the maximum OAS and their OAS 
benefits. This was not accounted for in the analysis. 
However, partial OAS recipients make up only a small 
portion of domestic recipients (4% in 2000 and 6% in 
2006). 


9. A number of assumptions were made to account for the 
difference in payment year (July to June) versus calendar 
year: an eligible non-recipient remained a non-recipient 
for the entire year; an individual receiving the GIS in 2000 
or 2006 but not eligible based on 1999 or 2005 income 
was classified as being not eligible and not receiving if 
they reported GIS in 1999 or 2005; an individual receiving 
the GIS in 2000 or 2006 but not eligible based on their 
1999 or 2005 income and reporting no GIS in 1999 or 
2005 was classified as being an eligible recipient who 
received an option (under certain circumstances, like 
retirement, an individual can request that an income 
estimate be used rather than their actual income). These 
assumptions were not expected to have a significant 
effect on the results. 
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anada has an array of programs to provide 
financial security to seniors (see Transfers, 
pensions and tax-advantaged savings plans), which 


have helped reduce the low-income rate among sen- 
iors to about one-half that among younger adults.® 


The Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS) is a trans- 
fer specifically targeted at low-income seniors. The 
GIS is income-tested—benefits are based on previous 
yeat’s income and ate reduced with additional income, 
disappearing altogether when a maximum threshold is 
reached. In 2006, about 36% of seniors received at 
least some benefits, amounting to about $6.8 billion.’ 


Viewed through an income-support lens, the tiered 
system has succeeded in keeping the majority of sen- 
iors above the low-income cut-off. Nevertheless, over 
one-third of individuals 65 and over qualify for a sup- 
plement explicitly intended for low-income seniors. 
Clearly, both individuals and governments would be 
better off financially if more seniors had higher 
incomes from other sources and fewer needed GIS 
benefits. 


How do individuals get to the point of needing GIS 
benefits? Were most at the lower end of the income 
distribution in middle age? Did their incomes drop 
further and faster than those of theit contemporaries? 
Were they not covered by employer pension plans? 
Did they save less frequently? Become disabled? These 
questions ate addressed by tracking individual income 
histories from age 45 to age 68. In addition to soutces 
of income, the database used contains other relevant 
information: pension plan membership, RRSP contti- 
butions and withdrawals, disability deductions and 
time-specific family structure (see Data source and defini- 


tions). Although other factors related to income and 
eatnings—for example, education and occupation— 
were not available, most of their impact on GIS 
receipt likely acts through income history. 


Earnings and income trajectories 


Individuals in their late 40s and early 50s are generally 
in their peak earnings years (Luong and Hébert 2009). 
Most will have paid off mortgages and other major 
debts and will be increasingly focused on saving for 
retirement. Many are then likely to reduce their work 
hours as their savings goals are achieved. This pattern 
dominates aggregate age-earnings profiles. 


In some cases individuals may lose their jobs before 
savings goals are reached. Research has shown that 
middle-aged displaced workers, particularly those with 
high seniority, have significant long-term earnings 
losses (Morissette et al. 2007). Health problems and 
disability become more prevalent in middle age and 
can decrease the probability of working, hours of 
work and earnings (Galarneau and Radulescu 2009). 
And those at the bottom of the earnings distribution 
may simply not have the financial capability to save 
for retirement. Persistent low income in middle age is 
more prevalent among unattached individuals (Feng 
et al. 2007). This variety of potential outcomes indi- 
cates that a distributional approach that accounts for 
both levels of and changes in income is appropriate 
for the study of long-term outcomes, like the eventual 
receipt of GIS benefits. 


Corresponding to the standard aggregate profile, 
avetage annual earnings peak for both men 
and women in their early 50s and decline thereafter 


i EEE 
Sharanjit Uppal and Ted Wannell are with the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. They can be reached 
at 613-951-3887 or sharanjit.uppak@statcan.ge.ca and 613-951-3546 or ted.wannel@statcan.ge.ca respectively. Edouard Imbeau is 
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Chart A Employment earnings for men and 
women peak in their early 50s 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 2006. 


(Chart A). By their late 60s, mean employment earn- 
ings have fallen to 23% of their peak value for men 
and 15% for women. 


Size-adjusted family income follows a much different 
path that corresponds to the life cycle model of 
income smoothing." Like earnings, adjusted income 


Chart B_ Adjusted family income declines 
gradually after individuals’ early 50s 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 2006. 


peaks in individuals’ early 50s but then declines gradu- 
ally (Chart B). By their late 60s, women live in families 
that, on average, retain 82% of the adjusted income 
experienced in their early 50s. The corresponding fig- 
ure for men is 88%. These aggregate income replace- 
ment ratios are high compared with rules of thumb 


Canada has a tiered approach to income support for sen- 
iors. The first tier provides transfers to those age 65 and over— 
the Old Age Security (OAS) pension and the Guaranteed 
‘Income Supplement (GIS).' The second consists of 
employment-based public pensions funded by employer and 
employee contributions—the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans (C/QPP). The third tier comprises tax-sheltered em- 
/ ployer pensions and private savings—registered pension 
_ plans (RPPs), registered retirement savings plans (RRSPs) and 
_the new tax-free savings account (TFSA). 


| The tax-advantaged treatment of RRSPs, TFSAs and em- 
ployer pension plans currently provides incentives to use 
'them for retirement savings. Suggestions have been made 
_to widen this net by developing a readily portable employer 
pension plan in addition to the CPP (Ambachtsheer 2008). 


The recently introduced TFSAs overcome some disadvantages 
_of RRSPs noted for low-income earners (Shillington 2003). 
These plans allow individuals to contribute up to $5,000 per 
_year, but, unlike RRSP contributions, the amounts are not 

deductible from taxable earnings. Instead, the original capital 
_and accrued interest or gains can be withdrawn tax-free and 


with no impact on social benefits like the GIS. 


The OAS is a longstanding program designed to enhance 
the financial security of seniors. The basic OAS provides a 
modest complement to income from other sources such as 
the C/QPP, employer-sponsored pension plans, RRSPs, and 
other personal savings. To ensure that the incomes of sen- 
iors do not fall below a specific threshold, the GIS supple- 
ments the basic OAS pension when individuals have little 
or no other income. 


In 2008, the maximum OAS pension was $6,082.23.” Sen- 
iors with little or no other income can have the GIS added 
to their income. The maximum GIS, paid to seniors with no 
other income, was $7,677.03 for single seniors and 
$10,139.40 for pensioner couples.2 Combined benefits for 
seniors with no other income amounted to $13,759.26 for 
singles and $22,303.86 for couples. Since the GIS is reduced 
by $0.50 for every dollar of income from other sources 
(excluding the OAS pension and the first $3,500 of employ- 
ment income’), no GIS was paid when other sources of in- 
come exceeded $15,672 for singles or $20,688 for couples.® 
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Chart C Mean employment income at 
younger ages of persons age 68 or 
69 by GIS benefit 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 2006. 


discussed in policy documents and recommended by 
financial advisors, but accord with earlier research that 
found high rates of adjusted replacement, particularly 
at the bottom and middle of the income distribution 
(Larochelle-Coté et al. 2008). 


However, aggregates encompass a range of outcomes. 
Since the outcome of interest is the receipt of GIS 
benefits, aggregate trajectories were retraced accord- 
ing to the annual average level of GIS benefits received 
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from age 66 to 68: none, $1 to $4,000, and more than 
$4,000. For both men and women who did not 
become GIS recipients, earnings peaked in their early 
50s and declined swiftly thereafter, albeit not as steeply 
as in the ageregate picture (Chart C). Those receiving 
from $1 to $4,000 averaged less than one-half of the 
peak earnings of non-recipients, and those receiving 
more than $4,000 in benefits averaged less than one- 
quarter. These differences in earnings indicate that 
earnings in middle age are a ptimary correlate of 
future GIS receipt. But the trajectory may also be a 
significant factor since the earnings of GIS recipients 
were highest in their late 40s, while earnings of non- 
recipients continued to increase into their early 50s. 


The story is much the same for adjusted family in- 
come (Chart D). Those not receiving GIS benefits had 
a peak family income that was, on average, triple that 
of those receiving GIS benefits of more than $4,000 
and double that of those receiving from $1 to $4,000. 
But differences in trajectory patterns were less clear- 
cut for family income than for employment earnings. 


Not all types of income have the same relationship 
with future GIS receipt. Since work interruptions in 
middle age are likely to have long-term financial con- 
sequences, retrospective Employment Insurance (EI) 
benefits were also calculated for the three GIS benefit 
categories (Chart E). Among men, GIS recipients 
averaged three to four times more EI benefits in their 
late 40s and early 50s than non-GIS recipients. The 
differences in EI benefits were smaller for women, 
yet significant enough to indicate that receiving EI was 
likely to be a strong correlate of future GIS receipt. 
For both men and women, the gaps in EI benefits 
started to converge in older age groups, as fewer in 
the cohort remained in the labour market. 


As noted, the incidence of disability increases with age 
and disabilities have a negative effect on hours of work 
and earnings. Moreover, to claim the disability deduc- 
tion—used as the indicator of disability—the bench- 
mark is a severe physical or mental disability that 
noticeably restricts activities of daily living. As could 
be expected, those who claimed the disability deduc- 
tion at least once from ages 45 to 64 were much mote 
likely to receive the GIS than those who never claimed 
(Chart F). The difference in GIS receipt was much 
larger among men—38% for those with a disability 
claim compared with 22% for other men—than 
among women (32% versus 24%). 
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Chart D Mean family income at younger ages of persons age 68 or 69 by GIS benefit 
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The receipt of GIS benefits was clearly related to the 
levels of various types of income some 20 years in the 
past and, to a lesser extent, their subsequent trajecto- 
ries as individuals approached age 65. As strong as 
these correlations may be, they present an aggregate 
picture that may mask movements up and down the 
income distribution that lead to very different out- 
comes for individuals who start at the same point. 


Since LAD follows the same individuals over time, 
documenting income mobility was simply a matter of 
determining where someone fit into the income distri- 
bution in their late 40s and late 60s. To accomplish 
this, the sample was divided into five equally sized 
groups from lowest to highest income for each age 
group. Cross-classifying these quintiles for each age 
resulted in a five-by-five matrix (Table 1). For exam- 
ple, 5% of men started in the second income quintile 
at age 45 to 49 and ended in the bottom quintile at 66 
to 68. If everyone had remained within their starting 
quintile, then 20% of the population would be in each 
of the diagonal cells from the top left to the bottom 
right. Incomes were averaged over several years (ages 
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Table 1 Income mobility of individuals from 


their late 40s to their late 60s 


Quintile, age 66 to 68 
Bottom Second Middle Fourth Top 


Quintile, age 


45 to 49 % 

Men 

Bottom ne? 4.2 Wey lee! 0.8 
Second 5.0 Ls 4.2 2 1.3 
Middle 2.0 oat 6.7 4.3 2.0 
Fourth 0.8 2.4 7) T5 4.1 
Top 0.4 TO ie) 4.6 11.8 
Women 

Bottom 99 AT 2.9 ies 0.9 
Second 6.0 6.2 4.0 24 1.4 
Middle a2 2.6 5A oul, Dee. 
Fourth 0.8 2.9 ows 6.7 3.9 
Top 0.1 0.7 2.0 5.8 Wis 


Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 2006. 
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Chart E Employment insurance benefits at 
younger ages of persons age 68 or 
69 by GIS benefit 
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45 to 49 and 66 to 68) to smooth out temporary fluc- 
tuations and yield a conservative estimate of income 


mobility. 


Position in the income distribution remained quite fluid 
in middle age. More than one-half of the population 
changed quintiles between their late 40s and late 60s. 
Although single-quintile moves were the most com- 
mon, about one in five individuals made at least a two- 
quintile move. Women were more likely than men to 
make both single-quintile moves (39% versus 37%) 
and multiple-quintile moves (21% versus 18%). The 
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greater mobility of women was evident through the 
first four quintiles, but women who started in the top 
quintile were less likely than men to drop into the bot- 
tom three quintiles. 


Regardless of the degree of income mobility, a very 
strong gtadient across earlier income quintiles was evi- 
dent for GIS receipt among men—more than one- 
half (57%) of those who were in the bottom income 
quintile in their late 40s would go on to collect GIS 
benefits in their late 60s (Chart G). Future GIS receipt 
then dropped by roughly one-half in each subsequent 
quintile: to 31% in the second, 16% in the middle, 7% 
in the fourth and 2% in the top. Although the gradient 
again shows a strong relationship between income and 
later GIS receipt, it also reveals some significant varia- 
tion, especially at the bottom end. While less than 5% 
in the top two quintiles went on to receive some GIS 
benefits, more than one-half of the bottom two 
quintiles ended up as non-recipients. 


The income—GIS gradient was less clear for women 
at the bottom of the income scale. Women who were 
in the second income quintile in their late 40s were 
more likely to collect GIS in their late 60s (40%) than 
those in the bottom quintile (37%). The gradient was 
more evident in the top three quintiles, as future GIS 
receipt fell from 28% in the middle quintile to 13% in 
the fourth and 3% in the top. The gradient was not as 
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Chart F_ Disability claimants more likely to 
be GIS recipients 
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Chart G GlSreceipt' by late 40s income quintile 
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well defined for women in this cohort (born in the 
late 1930s), since those in couples were less likely to 
wotk and most who did work earned less than their 
spouse (84%).'* Therefore, family income should show 
more correlation with future GIS receipt for married 
women. 


Overall, these descriptive statistics indicate a strong 
relationship between earlier income and GIS receipt, 
but with enough variation to suggest that more 
detailed models could yield further insight. 


Modeling GIS receipt 


Past research found some variability in GIS applica- 
tion and take-up rates across personal characteristics 
(Poon 2005). Although more recent research indicates 
that application and take-up rates are increasing, as of 
2006 a significant number of eligible recipients still did 
not apply for or receive benefits (Luong 2009). Moreo- 


Data source and definitions 


The Longitudinal Administrative Databank (LAD) is a 
20% sample of Tl tax returns. It carried 93,714 individu- 
als age 68 or 69 in 2006 who filed a valid tax return for 
2006.® The GIS was missing or zero for one or two years 
from age 66 to 68 for 12,510 of them. Also, income infor- 
mation was missing for another 21,690 individuals for at 
least one year between ages 45 and 64. Finally, the av- 
erage GIS amount was greater than $7,000 for 150 indi- 
viduals.’ These GIS recipients were also excluded from the 
sample. The tables are based on 28,533 men and 30,831 
women, with income adjusted to 2002 dollars. 


The Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS) is a transfer 
from the federal government to seniors with low or no income. 
The GIS and the Spousal Allowance are part of the OAS pro- 
gram. Their combined total is shown on tax returns as Net 
Federal Supplements (NFSL). For the sample used (individuals 
age 68 or 69 in 2006), the GIS would be equal to the NFSL 
amount since the ‘Allowance’ would be zero. 


Employment income from T4 slips consists of all wages, 
salaries and commissions from paid employment. 


Other employment income comprises any taxable receipts 

_ from paid employment other than wages, salaries and com- 

missions, including tips, gratuities, or director’s fees not re- 

ported on a 714 slip and some other components that have 
changed over time. 


Self-employment income is all net earnings from self- 
employment in an unincorporated venture. Income from lim- 
ited or non-active partnerships may have been included in 
this variable between 1982 and 1987 when it was part of self- 
employment business income. Now, only the tax filer’s share 
of active self-employment partnership income is included. 


Total income (individual or family) is everything from tax- 
able and non-taxable sources. The definition has changed 
over the years to reflect changes in the tax form, refundable 
tax credits, and income calculations.!° 


Employment Insurance benefits are paid to eligible in- 
dividuals experiencing paid employment-income interrup- 
tions. Benefits are also available for those who stop working 
because of sickness, injury, pregnancy, or the birth or adoption 


of a child. 


Social assistance is a provincial or municipal transfer to 
cover basic needs of low-income individuals or families who 
have exhausted all other financial resources. 


Registered Retirement Savings Plan (RRSP) contributions 
are the amounts claimed for a taxation year. The contribu- 
tion limit is a percentage of the previous year’s employment 
income up to an annual maximum, less any pension adjust- 
ment.from an RPP. 


Registered Pension Plan (RPP) contributions made by tax 
filers may be deducted from their total income. Under an RPP, 
approved by the Canada Revenue Agency, funds are set aside 
by an employer (and in many cases, also by the employee) 
to provide periodic payments to the employee upon retire- 
ment. 


The family-size adjustment takes the total number of adults 
and children in a family into account to calculate family in- 
come adjusted for family size. 
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ver, some individuals will have 
income near the boundaries of GIS 
eligibility and cycle in and out of 


Table 2 Logit regression results 


Average Marginal receipt regularly, while others may 
7 marginal _effect for at- drop into or out of GIS receipt 
Coefficient effect risk individual 


because of one-time factors such as 


Men 


RRSP withdrawals or investment 


Employment income, 45-49 -0.14* -0.011 -0.035 gains. or minimize deere flectiot 
Change in employment income RA 
45-49 to 50-54 -0.11* -0.009 -0.027 such variability on model results, 
50-54 to 55-59 er La -0.009 -0.027 the population was limited to those 
ee Se a hie ot who consistently received full or 
‘al GI 
Other individual income, 45-49 -0.21* 0.017 eee Tee ee 
Change in other individual income receiving ees benefits from ages 66 
45-49 to 50-54 -0.17* -0.013 -0.042 to 68.'° Since the relationships 
50-54 to 55-59 -0.16* -0.013 -0.040 ; 
55-59 to 60-64 -0.13* -0.010 Ce ee eas es La 
women, separate models were run. 
Other family income, 45-49 -0.16* -0.013 0.040 The probability of consistently 
Change in other family income receiving GIS benefits was 23% for 
ae to ee aa ae pace men and 24% for women, com- 
55-59 ie 60-64 0.10" 0.008 0.025 pared with annual rates of 30% and 
32% for those age 66 to 68 in 2006. 
Years of RRSP contributions -0.03* -0.003 -0.008 
Years of RPP contributions -0.04* -0.003 igoog he The models) accounted sfombock 
Years with El benefits 0.08* 0.007 0.021 income level and trajectory with 
Years with social assistance payments Ors2; 0.026 0.079 variables representing levels avet- 
acon nee aged actoss ages 45 to 49 and sub- 
sequent changes through ages 50 to 
Winton 54, 55 to 59 and 60 to 64. Three 
Employment income, 45-49 ON8* -0.014 -0.042 types of income were included: 
Change in employment income mployment incom ll other 
45-49 to 50-54 0.14" 0.011 od ee ce eee ae 
50-54 to 55-59 -0.12* -0.010 -0.028 individual income, and total 
55-59 to 60-64 0. Wit -0.008 -0.025 income of other family members 
adjusted for family size.’ 
Other individual income, 45-49 -0.21* -0.017 -0.049 ’ Sic 
Change in other individual income The models implicitly assume that 
ney to 50-54 ee eee ag all types of income have a similar 
pete he Pe ie o* Pa 0.023 impact on future GIS benefits. This 
makes sense in terms of marginal 
Other family income, 45-49 -0.19% -0.015 0.044 impact on individual well-being, 
Change in other family income since a dollar is a dollar regardless 
nee i cee nie nae Pane of the source. On the other hand, 
B50 4660-64 0.11* 0.008 0.025 long-term receipt of EI and social 
assistance benefits can result in 
Years of RRSP contributions -0.04* -0.003 -0.010 labour market scarring effects, 
Years of RPP contributions -0.06* -0.005 -0.014 deterioration of human capital, ot 
Years with El benefits 0.08* 0.006 0.019 5 Pie aE 
Years with social assistance payments 0.35? 0.028 0.081 other unmeasure Deg iments to 
Disability 0:22* : employment earnings. To capture 
Intercept 4.37" these effects, years of non-zero El 


Sieve 1 Sti ee ee 
* statistically significant at the 5% level or better 
Note: Dependent variable = 1 if GIS collected all years from age 66 to 68, 0 if never collected. 
Income is in thousands of dollars. A cohort dummy and regional dummies were also included in 
the regression. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 2006. 


and social assistance were included 
in the models. Similarly, another 
variable indicated whether the dis- 
ability deduction was claimed at 
any time during the study period. 
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The models included several characteristics likely to 
reduce the probability of receiving GIS. Since 
employer pension plans are specifically designed to 
provide retirement benefits, membership in such plans 
should decrease the likelihood of GIS receipt relative 
to others with similar earnings but no pension plan. 
And because plan benefits are closely related to ten- 
ute, the variable counts years with a positive pension 
adjustment.'° Similarly, since those predisposed to 
planning for the future are likely to make use of tax- 
advantaged savings options, years of RRSP contribu- 
tions were also included. Controls for current province 
of residence and birth-year cohort (1937 or 1938) 
completed the list. 


With LAD, some variables of interest were not avail- 
able. Earnings before age 45, education and occupa- 
tion are all likely to have some impact on GIS receipt." 
However, each would also be related to income, 
especially long-term income, so much of their effects 
should be captured by the trajectories. CPP contribu- 
tions were not included in the models since they would 
be almost perfectly collinear with earnings up to the 
industrial average. The models do not contain explicit 
information on marital status—although marital status 
and changes thereto affect individual finances, they do 
so mainly through the size-adjusted earnings of other 
family members.'’ The models were estimated using 
logistic regressions, the coefficients showing the effects 
of the different variables on the natural logarithm of 
the odds ratio." 


Income levels and trajectories are significantly 
related to GIS receipt 

As expected, income levels and trajectories were the 
most important factors associated with eventual 
receipt of GIS benefits (Table 2). For women in their 
late 40s, all types of income reduced the probability 
by about the same amount. For example, an extra 
$1,000 of other family income diminished the prob- 
ability by an average of 1.5 percentage points. For men, 
the effects were similar, with effects for all types of 
income varying from 1.1 to 1.7 points, for an extra 
$1,000 of income. 


A $1,000 increase in income at older ages reduced the 
probability by 0.8 to 1.4 percentage points. The results 
also confirmed that changes in income at younger ages 
had larger effects. 


Because the effects of extra income vary with charac- 
teristics of individuals and because lifetime GIS 
receipt is more common among people with lower 


career earnings, the effects of changes in income were 
examined for a representative individual who was 
mote at risk—-someone with income, income increases 
and years of pension and RRSP contributions equal to 
one-half of the sample mean. 


For this person, the effects were much larger. An ex- 
tra $1,000 of average income in the individual’s late 
40s diminished the probability by 4 or 5 percentage 
points. A similar increase later in life diminished the 
probability by 2 to 4 points. 


RRSP and pension contributions reduce 
probability of GIS receipt 

The probability of becoming a consistent GIS recipi- 
ent diminished with each year of contributions to a 
private pension plan or an RRSP. Contributing regu- 
larly to these savings vehicles builds a pool of tax-shel- 
tered capital that later provides a retirement income 
stream. For men, one extra year of contributions to an 
RRSP or pension plan diminished the probability by 
0.3 percentage points. The effects were similar for 
women, diminishing the probability by 0.3 points for 
one extra year of RRSP contributions and 0.5 for a 
private pension plan. For the representative at-risk 
individual, the effects were much larger. One extra year 
of contributions led to a 1-point fall in the probability. 


Unemployment, social assistance and disability 
increase likelihood of GIS benefits 

Although EI and social assistance benefits were 
included in other income, which reduced the prob- 
ability of GIS receipt, looking at them separately actu- 
ally showed the opposite effect. Average effects were 
similar for men and women. One extra year of EI 
benefits increased the probability by 0.7 percentage 
points. For social assistance, this figure was 3 points. 
For the at-risk individual, the effects were much larger 
again: 2 points for EI and 8 for social assistance. Hav- 
ing a disability also increased the probability of 
becoming a lifetime GIS recipient." 


Summary 


The GIS is an income-tested supplement to the basic 
OAS pension for seniors with little or no income from 
other sources. Benefits are reduced as income from 
other sources increases so that no benefits are paid to 
individuals with other income exceeding $15,672 or 
pensioner couples with income exceeding $20,688.” 


GIS benefits have been instrumental in keeping many 
seniors above the low-income cut-off. Nevertheless, 
the program costs the government some $6.8 billion 
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dollars per year and seniors would be better off finan- 
cially if their other sources of income put them above 
program thresholds. 


The primary goal of this study was to document fac- 
tors contributing to consistent GIS receipt from ages 
66 to 68. The key result should surprise no one: the 
probability of receiving GIS benefits was strongly cor- 
related to earlier income levels, specifically earnings in 
an individual’s late 40s. However, low earnings at that 
stage do not presage an immutable path into later GIS 
receipt. 


Both the descriptive and multivariate analyses point to 
non-trivial income mobility in late middle age. More 
than one-half of men and women change income 
quintiles between their late 40s and their late 60s, with 
about one in five moving at least two quintiles. While 
vety few who started in the top quintiles went on to 
receive GIS benefits, almost one-half of those starting 
in the bottom two quintiles eventually collected ben- 
efits. The multivariate models provided some evidence 
on how these results came about. 


First, subsequent income changes mattered, particu- 
larly those that took place in individuals’ early 50s. Sec- 
ond, negative labour market and _ health 
shocks—measured by years of EI receipt or any claim- 
ing of the disability deduction—significantly increased 
the probability of becoming a GIS recipient. Similarly, 
social assistance benefits significantly raised the inci- 
dence of GIS receipt. Third, employer pension plans 
and RRSPs reduced the probability of GIS receipt. 
Finally, all of these effects were stronger at the lower 
end of the income distribution, accounting for the 
greater variability of outcomes there. 


These results were based on a sample of younger sen- 
iors. Among this group, just over one-half (54%) of 
GIS recipients were women. That proportion steadily 
rose with age: 57%, 62% and 73% for the age groups 
70 to 74, 75 to 79, and 80 and above respectively. 
Thus income dynamics among older seniors would 
be a logical extension to the work presented here, par- 
ticularly as it pertains to the well-being of older 
women. 


B@ Notes 


1. The OAS program also includes the Allowances for 
sutvivors and for spouses ot common-law partners of 
GIS recipients between the ages of 60 and 64. ithe 
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Pathways into the GIS 


Allowances have somewhat different benefit levels and 
reduction formula than the regular GIS. This article refers 
only to GIS benefits available to individuals 65 and over. 


The maximum was paid to seniors meeting the full 
residence requirements and having incomes of less than 
$64,718. The basic pension is reduced by 15 cents for 
evety dollar of income above the threshold. Therefore, 
the OAS pension was fully recovered when income 
exceeded $105,266. These thresholds are adjusted annu- 
ally. The full OAS pension is paid to seniors who meet 
the 40-year residence requirement. Seniors with 10 to 39 
years in Canada, after age 18, are granted a partial pension 
at the rate of 1/40 of a full pension benefit for each year 
of residence. Additional years of residence in Canada do 
not increase the OAS pension payable once payments 
have begun. 


The single rate is also paid when the spouse is not eligible 
for OAS benefits. 


All OAS benefits are indexed quarterly to the Consumer 
Price Index. Thus, GIS recipients in the sample received 
compatable real benefits up to 2006. Two significant 
changes have been made since then: the GIS was 
increased in 2006 and 2007 by a total of 7%, over and 
above tegular indexation; and the GIS earnings exemp- 
tion was increased from $500 to $3,500 in 2008. The GIS 
earnings exemption enables seniors to exclude some of 
their employment income from GIS benefit calculations. 


GIS recipients who choose to work can have slightly 
higher incomes because of the GIS earnings exemption. 


According to the Survey of Labour and Income Dynam- 
ics, the 2007 low-income rate was 4.8% for seniors, 0.9% 
for those age 18 to 64 and 9.5% for those under 18. 


Calculated using Human Resources and Skills Develop- 
ment Canada (HRSDC) administrative data. 


The data were for individuals residing in the 10 prov- 
inces, as the samples for the territories were too small to 
reach meaningful conclusions. 


For low-income seniors who qualify for a partial OAS 
pension and are eligible for the GIS, the GIS is topped 
up. This is sometimes referred to as ‘super GIS.’ It 
provides partial OAS recipients with the same minimum 
income guarantee (i.e. the total amount of OAS /GIS) as 
full OAS recipients. The models were rerun to test their 
robustness to this restriction with these individuals 
included—with no material changes to the results pre- 
sented. 


Statistics Canada’s definition of total income (XTIRC) 
differs from Canada Revenue Agency’s definition (TIRC) 
as follows (see Statistics Canada 2005 for a complete list 
of variables): XTIRC = TIRC — adjustment for divi- 
dends — capital gains + refundable tax credits + other 
non-taxable income. 
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11. Family income is divided by the square root of family size 
to account for changes in demands on family finances 
over time. 


12. Among women who were married from age 45 to 49, 
58% reported positive earnings each year compared with 
72% among other women (not married for at least one 


year). 


13. The models were also run on a broader population that 
included occasional recipients with the non-recipient 
group. The results were similar but with some loss of 
precision. 


14. The proxy is family income, adjusted for family size, 
minus total individual income. Another model that 
adjusted the different types of income by family mem- 
bers for family size was also estimated, with nearly 
identical results. 


15. The pension adjustment variable is used rather than the 
contribution variable since it includes individuals in 
plans not requiring employee contributions. 


16. Other than its effect on income, education may also 
correlate to retirement-planning skills, but this should be 
largely accounted for by RRSP contribution history. 


17. Models with various formulations of marital status 
produced inconsistent and sometimes contradictory re- 
sults. The preferred model thus excluded family status as 
a sepatate variable. The variations of family status 
included indicators for ever being married, number of 
years married, and the death of a spouse. 


18. The odds ratio is p/(1-p), where p is the probability of 


interest. 


19. The presence of a disability was indicated by the claiming 
of the disability deduction in any year and was statistically 
significant for both men and women. Average marginal 
effects cannot be calculated for binary variables. 


20. GIS recipients who choose to work can have slightly 
higher incomes due to the GIS earnings exemption. 
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Family work patterns 


Sébastien LaRochelle-Coté and Claude Dionne 


ne of the most significant social transforma- 

tions of the past few decades has been the 

increase in the total time spent at the work- 
place by couples, essentially driven by the substantial 
tise in the labour market participation of women 
(Marshall 2009). While this increase in labour market 
patticipation has been advantageous in many ways (e.g. 
rising economic output, mote income to meet family 
needs), parents may feel they have less and less time 
available for theit children or for themselves, and may 
find it increasingly challenging to reconcile family and 
work responsibilities—especially if they consistently 
work long hours year after year. 


This paper looks at the work patterns of families over 
a five-year petiod. The longitudinal focus is necessary 
because other studies have shown that individual work 
patterns may vaty extensively over time (Bluestone and 
Rose 1997). It is also advantageous because trelation- 
ships between work time and indicators of well-being 
are likely to be more robust when studied over a longet 
period (see Data source and definitions). Furthermore, 
longer-term patterns of labour market participation 
ate likely to be more representative of what families 
expetience in terms of time spent at work and else- 
where (Heisz and LaRochelle-Coté 2006). 


The paper also documents differences in work 
patterns between families with children and families 
without children and discusses the potential effects of 
long work hours on the well-being of families with 
children. Families with children may face a particular 
set of challenges related to work-life balance when 
working long hours. Families with long hours are those 
with two adults working full time, with at least one 
working a particularly high number of hours. 


Ee 
Sébastien LaRochelle-Coté is with the Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at 6 13-95} - 
0803 or sebastien. larochelle-cote@stattan.gc.ca. Claude Dionne 


is with the Income Statistics Division. He can be reached at 
613-951-5043 or claude.dionne@statcan.ge.ca. 
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Long-term work patterns 


The study of work patterns over several years requires 
a careful approach as the work patterns of individuals 
and families may vary substantially over time. To deal 
with this, a relatively simple method (Bluestone and 
Rose 1997, and Heisz and LaRochelle-Coté 2006) can 
be used (Chart A). 


The first category—those never working—consisted 
of individuals who did not participate in the labour 
market in any of the five years (12% of adults in sam- 
ple). The second category covered workers with at 
least one yeat below 1,500 hours and none above the 
2,300-hour threshold (42% of adults). These workers 
were considered to be working ‘low’ hours since they 
averaged 1,000 hours per year over the five yeats. 


ERA ASE ARS EEN TET ONT BN 


Chart A Work hours of individuals over five 
years 


Standard Long 


None Low High-low 


Hours 


nD 

Note: Adults for whom hours information was not available in all five years 
were excluded, with the remaining sample reweighted. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 

longitudinal panels 1996 to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 to 2007. 
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Data source and definitions 


The longitudinal Survey of Labour and Income Dynam- 
ics (SLID) is conducted every year to collect information 
_about income and labour market activity. Respondents are 
| asked about hours usually worked at all jobs, which are then 
aggregated into annual paid hours. Paid hours include paid 
holidays, paid sick or maternity leave, and usual paid over- 
| time. For example, an individual reporting 2,000 hours per 
year is typically working a 40-hour week, 52 weeks per year. 


Since information on work hours was gathered for six years 
for all individuals age 16 and over, it was possible to cre- 
ate categories of long-term work patterns as suggested in 
Bluestone and Rose 1997. The work patterns of couples were 
then regrouped into family work patterns. 


CANORA SA BERRA a PI A A DRT A FE TRL REGIS ALLEL OE OPER EDS IT TIN DA A TR ED BES AY TET OL TERS ILLES BLEED SERIA SEE IS ELISE LEN SNE SS PEI NE ELE INT IOLA LLL EDEL ELLE LEON GEL EEE SELLE 


Three longitudinal panels (1996 to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 
2002 to 2007) were combined to create a sample of two- 
adult families with sufficient labour and demographic 
information for both in at least five of the six years.' Fami- 
lies with missing information for two or more years were 
dropped from the sample and the weights of the remain- 
ing sample were adjusted to compensate.” Because of the 
requirement for families to be in sample for all years, those 
that experienced a change in marital status (divorce, sepa- 
ration or death) also had to be excluded, but these 
amounted to a relatively small portion. Of the 8,800 families 
remaining in sample, approximately 4,800 had at least one 
child under age 18 in all six years (excluding children born 
over the period). As work patterns might have different 


implications for families with children, they are shown 
separately. Standard errors were generated using bootstrap 
weights. 


The third category contained indi- 
viduals consistently working 1,500 
to 2,300 hours (22%). This is the 
‘standard’ category since the aver- 
age 2,000 hours per year corre- 
sponds roughly to one full year at 
40 hours per week. The fourth cat- 
egoty was those with ‘long’ 
hours—at least one year above the 
2,300-hour threshold and no year 
below 1,500 hours (16%). These 
individuals worked 2,500 hours per 
yeat on average, surpassing the 
standard group by 25%. Finally, in 
the ‘high-low’ category were indi- 
viduals with particularly variable 
work hours—less than 1,500 hours 
in at least one year, more than 2,300 
in at least one other—but with an 
average very similar to the stand- 
ard category (1,800 hours com- 
pared with 2,000). 


Work patterns and 
well-being 


Work patterns are not necessarily 
problematic as they are often the 
product of individual choices. 
However, those that involve longer 
hours may become more challeng- 
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ing when they are associated with adverse effects on well-being. Stress, in 
particular, is an important effect that is widely used as a prime indicator of 
well-being in the literature, as it is associated with adverse effects on psy- 
chological and physiological health (Wilkins and Beaudet 1998). Stress is 


Chart B_ Individuals working long hours reported more stress 
% 
50 
40 1 None Low Standard 
OlLong  High-low 
30 
20 
10 
6) 
At least At least At least At least All 
1 year 2 years 3 years 4 years 5 years 


Stress reported 


** 


significantly different from the standard category at the 5% level or better 

Note: Adults for whom hours information was not available in all five years were excluded, 
with the remaining sample reweighted. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, longitudinal panels 


1996 to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 to 2007. 
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also a natural consequence of ‘role ovetload’—having 
too much to do and too little time to do it (Higgins 
and Duxbury 2002). 


The importance of stress has led a number of com- 
mentators to investigate the association between stress 
levels and work hours (Higgins and Duxbury 2002, 
Hébert and Grey 2006, and Heisz and LaRochelle- 
Cété 2006). As a result, stress can reasonably be used 
as a good proxy for work patterns more likely to be 
associated with adverse effects on well-being.’ 


Individuals working long hours consistently reported 
significantly higher levels of stress (Chart B). For 
instance, 16.9% of individuals with long hours reported 
higher stress levels in at least three of the five years, 
compared with 10.9% of the population as a whole 
and 9.7% among those with consistently standard 
schedules. Nearly half of all individuals with long hours 
were stressed in at least one year, compared with 
38.5% of the population as a whole. This suggests that 
individuals with long schedules are more likely than 
others to feel the adverse effects of work time. It also 
suggests that long hours are less likely to be welfare- 
maximizing choices for individual workers." 


Family work patterns 


Describing long-term work patterns of individuals is 
relatively straightforward, but describing family work 
patterns is more complicated since every family has 
two adults who may have variable work schedules 
over time. To simplify this, the high-low and standard 
categories were combined. The merger of these two 
categories is perhaps debatable as high-low workers 
might face different labour market challenges (and they 
also report slightly higher stress levels than standard 
individuals), but it is reasonable since they work as 
many hours as standard workers on average and are 
closet to standard workers than individuals with long 
hours ate in terms of stress levels. The work patterns 
of the two adults in the family were then used to cre- 
ate 10 family work patterns, ranging from the least 
labour intensive (both adults not working) to the most 
(both with long hours) in terms of average 
annual family work hours over five years. 


Families were clearly concentrated in certain patterns 
(Table 1). More specifically, almost 43% of families 
had one adult with low hours and another with a stand- 
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LALLA LR Ta RS 


Table 1 Long-term family work patterns 


SSSR LOGE LE IEEE STE ES RES ELIE IEEE TIE DELI SIDED LE LLG EE DLL ELE LEER 


Two- Annual 

adult work 

families hours 

(ee ee Stee ee ee 
% hours 

Two not working 4.4 0 
One not working, one low hours 5.8 900 
Two low hours 10.2 2,200 
One not working, one standard 5.3 1,900 
One not working, one long hours Bef, 2,500 
One low hours, one standard PASS 3,100 
One low hours, one long hours WES 3,500 
Two standard SETA 3,900 
One standard, one long hours 10.9 4,400 
Two long hours 3.2 5,000 


Note: ‘Standard’ includes high-low individuals. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
longitudinal panels 1996 to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 
to 2007. 
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ard ot long hours. Families having one adult with low 
hours and one with standard hours put in approxi- 
mately 3,100 hours per year on the job, while those 
having one adult with low hours and one with long 
hours did approximately 3,500 houts. 


The category with both adults working a consistently 
standard schedule was only 14%, which suggests a lot 
of variation in family work patterns and underscores 
the need to examine patterns over a longer run. Con- 
sistently standard families spent an average 3,900 hours 
per year at work, which is the equivalent of two full- 
year schedules at 40 hours per week. 


Work-intensive categories—one adult with long hours 
and the other with at least a standard schedule—also 
accounted for 14% of families (only 3% had both 
adults with consistently long hours). These families 
averaged at least 4,400 hours per year on the job. 


At the other end of the spectrum, 9% of families had 
one adult not working at all over the five years but the 
other with at least a standard schedule. Those with the 
working partner putting in long hours did nearly 2,500 
hours on average; those with a standard-schedule part- 
ner, 1,900. The three least labour-intensive categories 
together accounted for approximately 20% of families 
with two adults. 
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Work patterns among families 
with children 


Lack of time raises a different set of well-being issues 
for families with children. For instance, studies have 
shown that children enjoying more available parental 
hours fate better at school (Curtis and Phipps 2000). 
Other studies also correlate children’s health with hours 
wotked by parents (Anderson et al. 2003). Significant 
differences in work patterns can be seen between fami- 
lies with children and families without children, even 
after adjusting for age differences (Table 2).° More par- 
ticularly, after adjusting for age differences, families 
with children were less likely to have both parents 
working a consistently standard schedule (14%) than 
families without children (21%). Families with children 
were also much mote likely to have one parent with 
low hours and the other with at least a standard sched- 
ule—51% compared with 41% of age-adjusted fami- 
lies without children. Parents with children were also 
less likely to fall into the two most work-intensive cat- 
egories. These results suggest that the presence of chil- 
dren is correlated with differences in work patterns. 
The greater share of families with children having at 
least one parent with low hours (mostly mothers) also 
suggests that many families with children are organ- 
ized so that at least one parent (mostly mothers) spends 
less time at a paid job.° 


Table 2 Detailed family work patterns 


Two-adult families 


Families with long hours 


Families with very long work hours likely face extra 
challenges in balancing personal and work responsi- 
bilities, with the hours spent by both adults on the job 
leaving little time for family or personal duties. Who 
are these families? Clearly, those with both parents 
consistently putting in long work hours qualify, with 
5,000 hours annually (100 hours per week) over five 
years. Both individuals are more likely to report higher 
levels of stress and suffer other adverse effects of long 
work hours. Arguably, families having at least one par- 
ent with fewer work hours should not be part of this 
definition as this parent has, at least in theory, more 
time available to compensate for the increased work- 
load of the other parent. Similarly, families with two 
adults consistently working standard hours should also 
be excluded because individuals with standard hours 
tend not to exhibit higher levels of stress, and, despite 
the relatively high level, these hours are less variable 
year over yeat (Heisz and LaRochelle-Coté 2006), 
facilitating the dual management of work and family 
responsibilities. 


According to the literature on work time, it appears 
reasonable to include families having at least one par- 
ent with long hours and the other with a consistently 
standard schedule—particularly families with chil- 
dren—in the long hours group, for several reasons. 
First, these families spend a consid- 
erable number of hours on the job 
(4,400 per year on average), which 
reduces the time available for 
parental duties and family activities 
(Curtis and Phipps 2000). Second, 


most families with two full-time, 


ee full-year paid jobs face a challenge 

With Without (age- with work—life balance as conflict- 

children’ children adjusted) ing demands and role overload 

9% increase (Burton and Phipps 2007), 

Both not working te 8.8 1] with these likely to be particularly 

One not working, one low hours 2.4 10.4 3.0 sensitive among families with chil- 
Both low hours Se 12.4 9.0 dren. Third rent ith lon 

One not working, one standard 4.8 5.9 2.0 ; SB eae Ra oe 

One not working, one long hours 4.2 KO) 1.9 hours may also affect the well-be- 

One low hours, one standard 29.6 2 26.5 ing of the other parent since these 

One low hours, one long hours 21.6 me) 14.9 iat 

Both standard hours 13.8 Be id be) ARES ES: Ee OE a 

One standard, one long hours 11.0 ZT 15.5 increased parental work (and 

Both long hours 2.9 A 4.9 stress) in response to work stress 


1. ‘Families with children’ refer to those with two spouses and at least one child under 18. 


Note: ‘Standard’ includes high-low individuals. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, longitudinal panels 1996 


to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 to 2007. 


expetienced by their partner 
(MacDonald et al. 2005 and Bolger 
et al. 1989). Finally, families with 
both parents working at least 
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Table 3. Long-term work patterns of families 
with and without children 


a 


With Without 

children! children? 

ee UE eee ee 

% 

Families with long hours 13.9 20.5 

Consistently standard couples 13.8 211 

One low, other at least standard Silez 41.4 
Other (lower labour market 

engagement) PA \a| 17.0 


1. ‘Families with children’ refer to those with two spouses and at 
least one child under 18. 
2. The weights of families without children were modified to account 
for age differences with families with children. 
Note: ‘Standard’ includes high-low individuals. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
longitudinal panels 1996 to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 
to 2007. 
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45 hours per week (approximately 4,500 per year) can 
be described as very short of time (Burton and Phipps 
2007), which reinforces the argument that these fami- 
lies face a particular challenge in maximizing their wel- 
fare due to time constraints. 


For this study, ‘families with long hours’ includes those 
with two adults working long hours as well as those 
with one adult working long hours and the other a 
consistently standard schedule. Based on this defini- 
tion, 14% of families with children had particularly long 
hours (compared with 20% for age-adjusted families 
without children). 


For simplicity, the remaining categories were also 
regrouped to create four categories of family work 
patterns. These categories accounted for the major dif- 
ferences shown in work patterns between families with 
children and without children. In addition to families 
with long hours, the categories were families with both 
adults consistently working standard hours; families 
with one parent working low houts and another with 
at least a standard schedule; and all other family work 
arrangements involving less than standard hours 


(Table 3). 


Families with and without children showed substantial 
differences in work patterns. For instance, 14% of 
families with children worked long hours compared 
with 20% of those without. Furthermore, while 21% 
of families without children consistently worked stand- 
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atd hours, only 14% of families with children did so. 
Finally, 51% of all families with children were in the 
one low, ‘one at least’ standard mould, compared with 
41% of families without children—suggesting that the 
model whereby one parent has more time available 
for purposes other than work is common among 
families with children.’ 


Long hours and presence of children 


If long hours do have a particular impact on the wel- 
fare of families with children, then there may be a nega- 
tive association between long hours and the presence 
of children. While the average number of children 
under 18 was virtually identical by family work pat- 
tern (Table 4), differences were apparent in the pro- 
portion of families with young children (under age 6). 
Mote preschool children were in families with less 
intensive work patterns (15% to 17%) than in families 
with long hours (9%) or consistently standard hours 
(11%). 


Since the presence of children may be related to other 
family or personal characteristics, a series of regres- 
sions were conducted to test the robustness of the 
association between the presence of children (includ- 
ing young children) and long family hours. Both the 
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Table 4 Presence of children by family work 


pattern’ 
———— 
Average With 
number of preschool 
Total children children? 
i 
% 
All family work patterns 100.0 1.7 14.2 
Families with long hours seg V7 O33 
Consistently standard couples 13.8 1.7 1,ki2 
One low, other at least 
standard 61.2 er 15.4 
Other (lower labour market 
engagement) Pale 1.8 16.5 


1. ‘Families with children’ refer to those with both a head and a 
spouse and at least one child under 18. The weights of families 
without children were modified to account for age differences with 
families with children. 

2. Children under 6 at the end of the 5-year period. 

Note: ‘Standard’ includes high-low individuals. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 

longitudinal panels 1996 to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 
to 2007. 


FST 


Family work patterns 


-. 
Children and family work patterns 


To ensure that the association between work patterns and 
the presence of children was not due to other personal or 
family characteristics, a regression was designed to con- 
trol for demographic characteristics that might affect work 
time patterns—a multinomial logit to determine the prob- 
ability of being in one of the four family work patterns. The 
objective was to see if the relationship between the pres- 
ence of children and certain family work patterns remained 
when all demographic characteristics were taken into 
account (Table 5). 


Lower 
enga- 
gement 

Constant -1.684** 
Presence of children 0.029 
Presence of young children ne 
Demographic controls! Yes 


Panel controls Yes 


** statistically significant at the 5% level or better 
1. Region of residence, age, immigration status and education level. 


Table 5 Association between the presence of children and family work patterns 


Children present 


Long Lower Long 

Consistently family enga- Consistently family 

standard hours gement standard hours 

coefficient 

-0.406 -0.205 -1.684** -0.406 = -0.206 
-0.648**  -0.610** 0.008 -0:631** »-0.552** 
ok ie 0.153 -0.124  -0.483** 

Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 

Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 


Note: The reference category is one parent with low hours and one at least standard parent. ‘Standard’ includes high-low individuals. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, longitudinal panels 1996 to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 to 2007. 


The presence of children was negatively correlated with the 
probability of being in consistently standard families or in 
families with long work hours. However, after adding a 
dummy variable indicating the presence of young children, 
both child variables were negatively associated with the 
probability of being in consistently standard- or long-hour 
families—but the presence of young children was negatively 
correlated only with long hours. These results confirm that 
families may have a preference for fewer hours on the job 
when children—particularly young ones—are present, even 
after demographic and family characteristics are taken into 
account. 


Young children present 


presence of children and young children were nega- 
tively associated with long hours when demographic 
characteristics were taken into account. The presence 
of children, but not young children, was negatively 
associated with consistently standard hours (see Chz/- 
dren and family work patterns). Such results raise the pos- 
sibility that families with children are less likely to 
choose situations that would expose them to long 
work hours and time-crunch issues. It also suggests 
that families with young children are particularly averse 
to long hours. 


Long work hours and family well-being 


It is often argued that long hours are associated with 
detrimental effects on well-being, particularly for fami- 
lies with children. The association between well-being 
and hours can be investigated by looking at the rela- 
tionship between long family hours and various statis- 


tical indicators, and also by examining whether these 
indicators tend to be more significant when the focus 
is restricted to families with children. 


A good starting point is the link between family hours 
and family earnings. The issue of time and money is a 
crucial one for families in general, and for families with 
children in particular. For instance, higher-income par- 
ents might be able to substitute money for their own 
time—at least partially—by hiring nannies or house- 
keepers (Burton and Phipps 2007). In other words, if 
families with long hours can generate more earnings 
from their longer work hours, then the welfare conse- 
quences of an elevated workload may be smaller. 


Among families with children, those working long 
hours made significantly less money on average than 
consistently standard families, despite working 600 (or 
15%) more hours—$86,500 per year on average, 
compared with $97,700 (Table 6). The difference was 
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Table 6 Earnings by family work pattern 


Annual family earnings 


i 


Annual 
family 
hours 
hours 
Families with children’ 
All work patterns 3,300 
Families with long hours 4,500 
Consistently standard couples 3,900 
One low, other at least 
standard 3,300 
Other (lower labour market 
engagement) 2,100 
Families without children’ 
All work patterns 3,500 
Families with long hours 4,500 
Consistently standard couples 3,900 
One low, other at least 
standard 3,400 
Other (lower labour market 
engagement) 2,000 


25th 75th 

per- per- 

Mean centile Median centile 

2007 $ 

73,600 42,400 69,000 97,500 
86,500 52,900 82,800 118,200 
97,700 70,100 94,000 120,500 
74,400 47,200 69,600 94,700 
47,100 18,400 40,900 64,800 
73,800 48,800 71,300 95,400 
90,500 64,100 88,100 112,900 
85,900 64,300 83,500 106,300 
72,100 50,400 68,200 87,700 
42,700 15,200 38,800 61,500 


1. ‘Families with children’ refer to those with two spouses and at least one child under 18. 
2. The weights of families without children were modified to account for age differences with 


families with children. 


Note: ‘Standard’ includes high-low individuals. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, longitudinal panels 1996 
to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 to 2007. 
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even larger at the 25th percentile, 
where families with long hours 
were worse off by $17,200. At the 
75th percentile, however, earnings 
levels became similar.* 


Such differences in earnings levels 
were not seen among families 
without children, even if similar 
differences wete found in average 
hours across family work patterns. 
At first glance, the lower earnings 
of parents with the most hours 
compated with those working 
consistently standard hours appeats 
counterintuitive. Some parents may 
have had to work long hours in 
order to maintain a minimum 
standard of living—they could not 
afford to reduce their hours. Such 
findings suggest that long-hour 
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families with children do not nec- 
essarily have additional resources to 
better cope with work—life balance 
issues. 


Other indicators can also be used 
to investigate the relationship 
between long hours and well-being. 
Job and occupation characteristics, 
in particular, can be related to dif- 
ferences in work time and have the 
potential to reveal information 
about family well-being (Heisz and 
LaRochelle-Cété 2006 and 2007). 
Differences between families with 
(and without) children across fam- 
ily work patterns could therefore 
reveal more about the preferences 
of families with children, and, by 
extension, their state of well-being.” 
Since job information was available 


Family work patterns 


only for when individuals were 
employed, only the first three 
wotk-pattern categories were 
examined: families with long hours, 
consistently standard families, and 
families with one low, one at least 
standard parent (Table 7). 


Job-quality indicators are used by 
many analysts to classify jobs as 
good ot bad. Good jobs tend to 
have better pension and union cov- 
erage, and are mote likely to be 
found in large firms. More particu- 
larly, good jobs also tend to be 
associated with stable, full-time 
hours, and bad jobs with more 
‘unstable’ work arrangements 
(Gunderson and Riddell 2000). In 
general, families with and without 
children were not significantly dif- 
ferent in terms of job-quality indi- 
catots. However, fathers in families 
working long hours tended to be 
more unionized than their counter- 
parts without children. Since union- 
ized jobs tend to be more secure 
and associated with more predict- 
able shifts, this may indicate that, 
given the long work hours, fami- 
lies with children are looking for 
mote security and stability. It also 
suggests that parents may try to 
reduce the adverse effects of long 
work hours on their families. 


Differences were also examined by 
occupation and industry (Table 8). 
Mothers in families working long 
hours were mote likely than other 
women to work in the public sec- 
tot. Since husbands typically spend 
the most time on the job in such 
families, mothers may be compen- 
sating for their husband’s long 
hours by working in industries gen- 
erally known for more stable 
schedules to ensure that one parent 
has hours that help them fulfill their 
parental duties. Furthermore, pat- 
ents in families with long hours 
were also much mote likely than 
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Table 7 Job quality indicators by family work pattern 


Families with children! Families without children? 


Long One low, Long One low, 
family Consistently one at least family Consistently one at least 
hours standard standard hours standard standard 

% 
Union coverage’ 
Men 24.8 Se 28.1 16.6 44.4 29.7. 
Women 30.0 36.1 2972 26 40.9 26.9 
Pension coverage® 
Men 43.2 63.8 47.8 40.2 63.0 47.9 
Women 46.5 61.7 a7 al 47.0 60.0 Soe 
Firm size*4 
Men 
Less than 100 employees SS) 32.6 45.1 53.0 Dee, 48.4 
100 to 499 employees Wiel 13.1 12.6 11.4 ie ee Wel 
500 employees or more 29.9. Saihaes 39a Sore 56.4 eC Vibas: 
Women 
Less than 100 employees 50.0 Bonz 48.9 44.8 30:5 46.2 
100 to 499 employees 14.3 12.0 18 20.3 Lem 15u2 
500 employees or more 3325 50.6 352 33.9 Bylo 34.2 
Multiple jobs at some point 
Men 23.0 kO:5 1 Su7 22.1 1S 19.9 
Women 24.3 1532 20.7 22:5 16.1 17.9 
Experienced a job change 
Men 213 23-0 28.3 hy poe 26.2 29.8 


Women 24.6 21.9 29.1 Pi si, 25.6 34.6 


1. ‘Families with children’ refer to those with both a head and a spouse with at least one child under 18. 

2. The weights of families without children have been modified to account for age differences with families with children. 

3. Based on main job in the year they reported the most hours. 

4. Statistics about firm size may not add up because of ‘unknown’ answers in SLID. 

Note: ‘Standard’ includes high-low individuals. Includes families in which both parents are participating in the labour market. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, longitudinal panels 1996 to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 to 2007. 


non-parents to be self-employed. Among those with 
children, 31% of fathers and 24% mothers wete self- 


The results suggest that parents working long hours 
may respond to the presence of children by making 


employed, compared with just 22% and 10% of non- 
parents. Since the self-employed typically have more 
control over their schedules than paid employees, this 
may not be a surprise as parents with long hours may 
need more flexibility to deal with parental duties."° 


Mothers in consistently standard families were much 
more likely than other women to be managers. This is 
not too surprising since consistently standard work still 
involves a large number of hours, which means these 
mothers may be more likely to need (or choose) to 
put in the hours for professional reasons.'! 
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different choices to reduce the welfare impact of long 
hours on the family. To test that hypothesis, an 
empirical strategy was needed to examine whether 
long work hours had different welfare implications 
on parents. Although SLID does not provide much 
information on the state of family well-being, it does 
enquire about the general level of perceived stress. This 
measute is not perfect since stress can be caused by 
many factors not necessarily related to work hours. 
Furthermore, the direction of the causality is not 
always clear as work hours can cause stress, but stress 
can also affect work hours. The best that can be done 
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Table 8 Industry and occupation by family work pattern 


Families with children! 


Families without children? 


Oi i oo eo 


Long 
family Consistently 
hours standard 
Industry® 
Men 
Public administration 13.9 19.7 
Business services 13.6 14.0 
Other services 30.7 25eD 
Goods-producing 38.9 37.4 
Women 
Public administration 39.6 Cl) 
Business services 14.9 16.7 
Other services 26.0 Diol 
Goods-producing 15:1 20.1 
Self-employed® 
Men 31.4 7.6 
Women 2375 9.1 
Manager® 
Men its 13.0 
Women 12.4 13.6 


One low, Long One low, 

one at least family Consistently one at least 

standard hours standard standard 
% 

14.6 eZ 14.3 

WAH 14.5 14.2 14.3 

29.0 39.8 22:5 36.0 

38.4 33.0 35.4 28.8 

36 28.8 38.3 Dies, 

15.8 LIAS WAI 19.4 

32.2 33.3 26.1 34.7 

13.1 17.4 (ez 16.0 

17.8 21.9 TAS 15.9 

ie, 10.4 6.0 6.8 

To.0 26.2 1350 327) 

6.6 joes 6.0 9.6 


1. ‘Families with children’ refer to those with both a head and a spouse with at least one child under18. 
2. The weights of families without children were modified to account for age differences with families with children. 


3. Based on main job in the year they reported the most hours. 


Note: Only families in which both parents are in the labour market. ‘Standard’ includes high-low individuals. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, longitudinal panels 1996 to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 to 2007. 


is to develop a family measure of stress by using 
information on individual stress levels, and by assum- 
ing that a measure of family stress is a good proxy for 
family well-being.'? One measure used was the pro- 
portion of families in which both parents reported at 
least one episode of stress over the period (Table DQ) 
As expected, families with long hours had significantly 
higher levels of stress (28%) than consistently standard 
couples (17%), and more than families with one low 
hours and another with at least standard hours (22%), 
although the latter difference was not significant. 


However, a different picture emerged when family 
stress levels were examined separately for families with 
and without children. While families with long hours 
reported relatively high levels of stress even in the 
absence of children, consistently standard families with 
children were much more likely than those without 
children to report higher levels of stress (22'% com- 
pared with 13%), suggesting that consistently standard 
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families with children—who also spend a large 
number of hours in the labour market—also face well- 
being issues of their own. 


Because sttess levels can also be associated with other 
demographic and job characteristics, the robustness of 
the association between family stress and family work 
attangements was tested with regressions that included 
a dummy variable to account for the presence of chil- 
dren and used families with consistently standard houts 
as a teference group. Once again, families with long 
hours were much mote likely to be stressed than con- 
sistently standard families (Table 10). Families in the 
one low, one at least standard group were also more 
likely to be stressed than consistently standard fami- 
lies, albeit by a less significant margin. 


After adding a dummy variable to account for chil- 
dren’s interactions with family work patterns, both 
coefficients associated with work patterns remained 
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The results imply that families working long hours typi- 


Table 9 Families with both spouses having cally experienced higher stress levels regardless of the 
at least one episode of stress circumstances. Consistently standard families reacted 
to the presence of children as they tended to report 
All With Without lower levels of stress than families with long hours in 
families children? children’ the absence of children, and similar levels as other fam- 
% ily types in the presence of children. 

Families with long hours Poe 28.6 hs : ; : : 
Consistently standard That said, such findings require a word of caution. 
couples (ref.) 17.1 22.4 12.5 Parents working long hours may face well-being 
cP cana oe 216 23.3 18.9 issues that are not necessarily captured by their stress 


levels. When working long hours, stress may also be 


* Statistically significant at the 10% level or better Aireerent ineihe presence Of childrentrhom imerhe 


1. The weights of families without children have been modified to 


account for age differences with families with children. absence of children. Clearly, additional work is 
2. ‘Families with children’ refer to those with two spouses and at required to better understand the well-being implica- 
least one child under18. ‘ a ; : 
Note: ‘Standard’ includes high-low individuals. tions of work patterns on families with children. Ide- 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, : . Aaa 
longitudinal panels 1996 to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 ally, a larger set of family well-being indicators should 
to 2007. be applied to a reasonably large sample of families. 


positive and significant—especially 


in the case of families with long Table 10 Association between family work patterns and stress 
houts, indicating that these families 
experienced more stress than con- With child interactions 
sistently standard families. How- 
ever, the coefficient associated with 
the dummy variable for presence 
of children in consistently standard 
families was positive, indicating Constant Os263* 0.073 On114** 0.069 
that those with children tended to Work pattern’ 


report significantly higher levels of | One low, at least one 
3 3 * * * 
stress than those without children. stan nee Broa 0.068 0.067 0.082 


Without child Demographic | Demographic, 
interactions Overall controls job controls 


coefficient 


PA ; Long family hours 0.108** Oe 25s OmlS6n4 0.129* 
Furthermore, the child interaction . % . 
ee : : Work patterns with 
coefficients associated with one children 
low, one at least standard families Standard hours my 0.108** OA077% O.102*% 
and with long hour families were One low, one at least 
er 8 ea ‘ onda re 0.064 -0.063 -0.069 
BOD ESS 5 ene Sant Cente 9 Sas gate OPH onerics in) ours a -0.095 -0.100 -0.082 
the Presence of children did NOt Demographic controls? No No Yes Yes 
seem to be associated with higher : 
; ie Job controls No No No Yes 
stress levels in these families. All co- 
Panel controls Yes Yes Yes Yes 


efficients stayed the same when de- 
mographic characteristics were 


* 


statistically significant at the 10% level 
statistically significant at the 5% level or better 


taken into account, but the sienifi- 1. Reference category is families with two consistently standard parents. 
cance of the coefficient associated 2. Region of residence, age, immigration status, and education level. 

: 3. Industry, management and self-employment dummies, job quality indicators (pension, 
with long hours became lower union, firm size), and wage quartile dummies, based on the job with the most hours over 
when job characteristics were con- is Sayoan period. >) m2 Ye ; 
ve : Note: Only families in which both parents are participating to the labour market. Stress is 
sidered, which Suggests that at least defined as both parents experiencing at least one period of stress. ‘Standard’ includes 
some of the stress experienced by high-low individuals. : 2O«! 

ioe : Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, longitudinal panels 1996 
families working long hours could to 2001, 1999 to 2004, and 2002 to 2007. 
be due to job factors. RELA ALE ASL SS TY ALLL BE EE TR OE EF SS SENT EL EP 
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Conclusion 


Over the past few decades, women increased their 
labour market participation substantially. While this is 
advantageous in a number of ways (higher family 
income, more equality between men and women), it 
also brings challenges as families might find it more 
difficult to reconcile work and family responsibilities— 
especially if both parents consistently work long hours 
year after year. This paper looked at the work patterns 
of families over five years. Families were grouped into 
four family work patterns: with long hours; with two 
adults consistently working on a standard basis; with 
one parent working short hours and the other at least 
a consistently standard schedule; and other patterns 
(with fewer family hours). Families with long hours 
had at least one adult with particularly long hours (at 
least once above 2,300 hours without ever going 
below 1,500 hours) and another with a consistently 
standard schedule (always between 1,500 and 2,300 
hours or the equivalent). The rationale for this defini- 
tion was that individuals in these families showed an 
increased tendency to have higher stress levels, and 
were therefore likely to face more work-life balance 
challenges. 


Significant work-pattern differences were found 
between families with children and those without chil- 
dren. For instance, 14% of families with children un- 
der 18 were in the long-hours group, compared with 
20% of families without children. Furthermore, fami- 
lies with children were much more likely to fall in the 
one low, one at least standard mould (51% versus 41% 
for families without children) and less likely to have 
two parents with consistently standard schedules (14% 
vetsus 21%). Long hours were also negatively associ- 
ated with the presence of young children in the family. 


Families with children might have different work pat- 
terns because of the well-being implications of work- 
ing long hours. This paper examined the characteristics 
of families working long hours, and whether such 
characteristics differed from families without children. 
Families with parents working long hours were finan- 
cially worse off than consistently standard parents even 
though they worked 15% more hours—a difference 
not seen among families without children. Families 
with children were mote likely to work in unionized 
jobs (fathers), more likely to work in the public sector 
(mothers) and more likely to be self-employed (both), 
thereby increasing the possibility that their long hours 
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were not always by choice, and, when facing the pros- 
pect of long hours, they organized themselves to 
reduce the negative impact. 


This hypothesis was tested with a measure of family 
stress—defined as both adults reporting at least one 
episode of stress over the five-year period. While fami- 
lies with long hours were more stressed than other 
types of families, the presence of children did not 
appeat to have much impact on their stress levels. 
Rather, the presence of children seemed to affect the 
stress of consistently standard families. This is not nec- 
essatily surprising. The marginal stress effect of chil- 
dren was probably lower among long-hour families 
since they already had high stress levels. 


@ Notes 


1. Because a significant portion of the panel had one year of 
missing information, results are based on individuals 
who had at least five years of information. For individu- 
als with information in all six years, the last five were 
used. 


2. Families with missing information represented approxi- 
mately 15% of the sample. Weights were adjusted to 
ensure that the remaining families were representative of 
the original sample in terms of age, education, family 
type, and region of residence. 


3. SLID also collects information on the incidence of bad 
health, but this was not clearly associated with long work 
hours. In fact, the incidence of bad health was highest 
among the underemployed. 


4. Individuals with no hours also tended to report higher 
levels of stress in the more persistent stress categories, 
indicating that the 
absence of work is also associated with stress. High-low 
individuals were also more likely to report higher levels 
of stress when frequencies of two years or less were used. 
However, none of these categories matched the consist- 
ently higher stress levels found for individuals with long 
houts. 


5. Since families with children tend to be much younger 
than families without children, the weights of families 
without children were 
adjusted by boosting the weights of younger families 
without children and by reducing the weights of older 
families without children to ensure that both types of 
families had similar age distributions. 


6. Women form the vast majority of spouses with low 
hours among families in categories 6 and 7 of Table 2. 
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7. This does not mean that families in other categories are 
not dealing with work-life balance issues of their own. 
Rather, the issue should be viewed in terms of available 
time, which is particularly low in the case of families that 
spend a considerable amount of time on the job. 


8. Figures are expressed in 2007 dollars. 


9. All job characteristics are based on the main job held in 
the year with the most hours (or if the same hours are 
reported in more than one year, for the job associated 
with the most earnings). 


10. The higher proportion of self-employment among 
parents working long hours may also help explain why 
they earn less than those with consistently standard 
hours, since the self-employed earn less on average than 
employees. 


11. Demographic characteristics were also examined, but 
major differences were not seen between the two types of 
families and therefore had little potential to reveal much 
on well-being differences. 


12. The focus is on families with two working adults to 
remove stress caused by lack of work from consideration. 


13. Similar results were obtained with family stress defined 
as the proportion of families with the two parents 
combined reporting at least two episodes of stress. 
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any researchers contend that a well-trained 

labour force is a way to achieve and 

maintain a competitive advantage in today’s 
global business market (Aragon-Sanchez et al. 2003, 
Industry Canada 2002, and Turcotte and Rennison 
2004). Thus, providing training has been advocated as 
sound social policy for competitiveness (Conference 
Board of Canada 2008 and OECD 2006). Recently, 
the Conference Board of Canada (2008) reported that 
Canada does not have a focused strategy to ensure 
that work-based skills training and lifelong education 
are prioritized. Furthermore, Canadian employers are 
low investors in workplace training programs on an 
absolute basis (Betcherman et al. 1998) and relative to 
their European counterparts (Goldenberg 2006). 


Others argue that working conditions in Canada are 
polarized (Betcherman and Lowe 1997). Simply put, a 
substantial number of individuals are in jobs featuring 
relatively poor pay, benefits, security and stability 
(Chaykowski 2005, and Morissette and Zhang 2005). 
Moreover, this dichotomy seemingly extends to the 
receipt of employer-supported training opportunities, 
with some receiving much more training than others 


(Peters 2004, Saunders 2003 and Sussman 2002). 


An abundance of Canadian and international studies 
indicate that less-educated workers are much more 
likely than others to have low-paid jobs (e.g. Cooke 
2007, and OECD 2005 and 2006). Not surprisingly, 
these workers ate among those with relatively poor 
access to ttaining (Zeytinoglu et al. 2008). Historically, 


unionization has led to improved conditions of work, 
and recent studies suggest that unionization continues 
to be associated with higher wages (Fang and Verma 
2002). While the benefits of unionization are poten- 
tially shrinking in today’s era of open and global mar- 
kets, recent evidence suggests that unionized workers 
continue to have better access to training than non- 
union workers (Boheim and Booth 2004, Cooke 2007, 
and Turcotte et al. 2003), although the effects are 
potentially different for men and women (Hurst 2008). 


Women ate over-tepresented among those in lower- 
quality jobs (Cranford et al. 2003 and McGovern et 
al. 2004). These authors also indicate that women con- 
tinue to be disadvantaged even among those with poor 
employment. This is consistent with the historical 
notion that women have faced additional barriers in 
the labour market, intentional or otherwise (e.g. 
Padavic and Reskin 2002). In terms of training in par- 
ticular, previous teseatch on women’s receipt of 
employet-supported training is inconclusive. 


Some studies show that, relative to their male counter- 
parts, women are less likely to receive employer- 
supported training (e.g. Frazis et al. 2000, Knoke and 
Ishio 1998, OECD 2006 and Sussman 2002), while 
others report either unsubstantial differences, or slichtly 
better access for women (e.g. Peters 2004, Turcotte 
et al. 2003, Underhill 2006, and Simpson and Stroh 
2002). Moreover, differences in the receipt of 
employer-supported training, when comparing 
men and women, ate not always apparent unless the 
effects of other related factors in the workplace are 
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controlled for (Knoke and Ishio 1998). Consequently, 
it can be argued that among the key characteristics 
associated with a poor-quality job, all else being equal, 
are earning low wages, having a lower education, not 
having the protection of a trade union, and, in particu- 
lar, being a woman. To be consistent with existing 
reseatch (e.g. Saunders 2003, Chaykowski 2005 and 
Vallée 2005), individuals with these characteristics are 
referred to as ‘vulnerable’ workers in this article. While 
workers with vulnerable characteristics are clearly not 
a homogeneous group, the literature suggests that 
workers with these characteristics are, on average, rela- 
tively vulnerable compared with other workers. 


Using the 2005 and 2003 Workplace and Employee 
Survey (WES), this article explores the receipt of 
employer-supported training among these potentially 
vulnerable workers (see Data source and definitions). 
Training increases earning potential and access to 
higher-quality employment opportunities (OECD 
2005 and 2006, Morissette and Zhang 2005, and 
Vallée 2005). Having a highly trained workforce also 
benefits employers in terms of productivity and adapt- 
ability, particularly given the emerging shortage of 
skilled workers in Canada (e.g. Aragon-Sanchez et al. 
2003 and Goldenberg 2006). It is therefore important 
to ascertain whether certain identifiable subgroups of 
wotkers receive tangibly different levels of training 
from their employers. Secondarily, the proportion of 
these workers declining employer-supported training 
is also considered. Although reasons for declining train- 
ing are undoubtedly numerous, they can provide gen- 
eral insight into the importance of training to the 
vatious wotkers.' 


In terms of the theoretical foundation for employer- 
supported training, Becker’s labour economics theory 
(1964) suggests that workers should pay for any gen- 
eral training that leads to the acquisition of new skills 
and earning higher wages, and employers should pay 
only for firm-specific training. Empirical evidence, 
however, suggests that Becker’s theory is more a way 
of understanding the investment in human capital in its 
pure form than a description of what can be observed 
in practice (Acemoglu and Pischke 1998 and 1999, and 
Ahlstrand et al. 2003). In practice, employers train for 
three purposes: to increase the productivity or per- 
formance of workers; to achieve organizational goals; 
and to invest in workers to succeed in the unpredict- 
able and turbulent business environment (Belcourt et 
al. 2000). The potential result is that employets might 
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direct their training resources towards their most 
valued workers for strategic business reasons and 


away from less privileged workers (Rainbird 2000). 


This study examines five overlapping groups of work- 
ers: all workers; low-wage workers; less-educated 
workers; non-union workers; and low-wage, less-edu- 
cated, non-union workers. All five were also split by 
sex. In the multivariate analysis, employer-supported 
training was the dependent variable and sex, wage 
level, attained education, and unionization were exam- 
ined as independent variables, along with interaction 
vatiables where appropriate. Several other individual, 
work, workplace and industry factors can, independ- 
ently and collectively, influence an employer’s tendency 
to provide training. Many of these are included as con- 
trol variables: employment status, occupation, marital 
status, presence of dependent children, workplace ten- 
ute, wotker age, workplace size, industry, and work- 


place profitability.’ 


Receipt of employer-supported training 
among all workers 


About 60% of all workers receive employer-sup- 
ported training, while about 12% decline it (Table 1). 
This figure is similar to other estimates when consid- 
ering that the broad definition of access includes three 
types of employer-supported training received as well 
as those offered but declining this training. A previous 
study found that about one-half of Canadian workers 
receive employer-supported training in a given year 
(Turcotte et al. 2003). According to the current study, 
33% of workers received on-the-job training, 37% 
received classroom training, and a small number 
received ‘outside’ training supported by their 
employer. And about one in eight declined training in 
the past year. 


Slightly more than one-half of the respondents were 
women, while one-quarter were categorized as low- 
wage. In terms of education, 1 in 10 had not com- 
pleted high school, while 1 in 6 had high school but no 
postsecondary education. About 1 in 5 workers had a 
university degree, while slightly more than one-half had 
some postsecondary education but no degree. For 
some analyses, the 27% of workers with at most a 
high school education were also grouped as being less 
educated, while the other 73% had at least some post- 
secondary education. Finally, almost three-quarters of 
workers were non-union (i.e. not covered by a collec- 
tive agreement). 
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Table 1 Characteristics of all workers 
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% 
Dependent variables 


Received employer-supported training 60.1 
On-the-job B20 
Classroom B6%5 
Outside 4.4 

Declined training 1222 


Independent variables 


Women ay) P: 
Low-wage PISS: 
Education 
Less than high school 10.0 
Completed high school 16.6 
Postsecondary, non-university S23 
University degree 21.1 
Non-union 73.1 
Low-wage, less-educated, non-union 8.7 


Control variables: Worker 


Non-permanent ol 
Part-time We 
Occupation 
Manager 12.6 
Professional We? 
White collar 22.8 
Blue collar 47.4 
Marital status 
Married/common-law 68.4 
Other 31k6 
Dependent children 43.5 
Workplace tenure’ 8.7 
Workplace tenure squared! SPRY 
Worker age! 40.9 
Worker age squared! 1,814.7, 
Control variables: Workplace 
Workplace size (employees)! 482.7 
Workplace size (log form)! 1.8 
Industry 
Primary Ihe 
Manufacturing and related 31.8 
Retail trade 24.3 
Finance and insurance AR 
Education and health 21.8 
Other services 15.6 
Profitable workplace 66.5 


oe ee 

1. Indicates the mean among all workers. All other figures indicate 
the proportion of workers having a particular characteristic. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Workplace and Employee Survey, 2005. 
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Uncovering the gender barrier 
in training 


Among all workers, women were insignificantly less 
likely than men (60% vs. 61%) to receive employer- 
supported training (Chart A). However, that difter- 
ence became significant when considering only 
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Limitations 
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While the Workplace and Employee Survey covers much of 
the Canadian labour market, it somewhat under-represents 
non-permanent workers because only employees receiving 
TA slips from their employer are included. Thus, agency tem- 
porary workers are included only if the agency itself is 
included as an employer. Moreover, casual and on-call 
workers could identify themselves as being ‘regular’ em- 
ployees, even though they are more accurately categorized 
as non-permanent. 


Second, it is reasonable to presume that omitted-variable 
bias exists in the models. Simply put, many workplace and 
worker factors likely affect the receipt of training. While 
several of these factors were included and controlled for, 
all of the influential ones may not have been taken into 
account. For instance, an employer’s perception of the ‘tal- 
ent’ of a worker could affect the likelihood of training. A 
related issue is the hierarchical or clustered nature of WES | 
data—respondents were randomly chosen from within 
selected organizations. Nonetheless, an assumption under- 
lying the regression models was that all observations (i.e. 
individuals) were independent. This would not be the case 
if workplace variables (e.g. employer strategies) affected 
the receipt of training. Finally, it was not possible to sepa- 
rate workers according to province of employment.? This 
would have been helpful since small but noticeable (and 
apparently shrinking) differences in the receipt of training 
have been noted by province (Peters 2004). 


Although these limitations are important, the results should 
still hold. If anything, the regression results would likely 
have been stronger with controls for geography and other 
omitted variables. The most potentially problematic issue 
‘is the hierarchical nature of the WES data, since it could 
result in an over-estimation of the relationship between 
workplace variables and the receipt of training. Overall, 
the model choice, while common in the literature and able 
to provide insight into training issues, is a significant sim- 
plification of the full set of factors affecting training. 


low-wage workers (43% vs. 50%) or only less- 
educated workers (42% vs. 52%). The difference was 
insignificant but nonetheless present among non- 
union workers (57% vs. 60%) and low-wage, less- 
educated, non-union workers (37% vs. 47%). Two 
main observations can be made. First, low-wage, less- 
educated, or non-union workers received less em- 
ployer-supported training relative to all workers, 
although only slightly so in the third case. Moreover, 
this disparity was particularly substantive when com- 
paring low-wage, less-educated, and non-union work- 
ers to all workers. The second observation is that 
although women and men received essentially equiva- 
lent shares of employer-supported training overall, 
women were less likely to receive training than their 
male counterparts in the four smaller subsamples. 
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remained apparent among non- 


Chart A Women in some groups less likely to receive union workers (9.9% vs. 11.8%). 

employer-supported training Finally, among the low-wage, less- 
educated, non-union workers, the 
difference was small in absolute 
size, but very substantive on a rela- 
tive basis (at 2.0% vs. 4.9%). Over- 
all, workers in the four subsamples 
received less employer-supported 
training and were less likely to 
decline that training. Also, within 
each subsample, women were less 
likely than men to receive training, 
and were also less likely to decline 
it, particularly among low-wage, 
less-educated and non-union 


All workers Low-wage Less-educated Non-union Low-wage, workers. 
less-educated, Although the pattern among those 
Bone declining training was distinct, one 


possible explanation is that these 
* statistically significant difference at the 0.10 level or better c | Fil deck 
Source: Statistics Canada, Workplace and Employee Survey, 2005. wotkers wefe less ely to decline 
training because they were less likely 


to receive it. A training ‘vulnerabil- 
ity proxy’ (the ratio of the propor- 


Although not shown, similar differences also existed in 2003. These tion receiving employer-supported 
persistent differences between women and men for multiple subsamples _ training to the proportion declin- 
and multiple years could be an indication of a ‘gender training barrier.’ —_‘ ing training) was created to test this 


(For more details on the substan- 
tive or statistical significance of 
these differences, see Data source 


and definitions). Chart B Women less likely to decline employer-supported 
training 


By way of corroboration of the 
existence of the training barrier, the 
proportions of workers who 
declined employer-supported 
training in the past year were cal- 
culated. If women, on average, are 
disadvantaged by relatively low 
access to employer-supported 
training, one would expect them to 
be less likely to decline it (Chart B). 
Among all workers, women were 
only marginally less likely than men 
to decline employer-supported 
training (12.0% vs. 12.4%), but 


among low-wage workers, the dif- All workers Low-wage Less-educated Non-union Low-wage, 
ference increased (5.2% Vs. lsd 70) less-educated, 
A similar difference existed among non-union 
less-educated workers (5.1% vs. 

7.6%). The difference shrank but Source: Statistics Canada, Workplace and Employee Survey, 2005. 
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Data source and definitions 


The Workplace and Employee Survey (WES) 2005 sample 
comprised 24,197 employees from 6,693 workplaces with 
response rates of 81.2% and 77.7% respectively. Weighted, 
this represented 12.2 million workers. The WES covers all 
business locations in Canada except employers in Yukon, 
Nunavut and the Northwest Territories, and employers in 
crop production, animal production, fishing, hunting and 
trapping, private households, religious organizations and 
public administration. (For more on sampling and sample 
design, see Statistics Canada 2008). Although all presented 
results are from the 2005 WES dataset, 2003 was also used. 


Employer-supported training is classroom, on-the-job or ‘out- 
side’ training supported or provided by an employer in the 
last 12 months. Although not shown, the receipt of each of 
these three types is positively correlated to the others. 


Although no standard definition of vulnerability has 
emerged, the one used here is consistent with several recent 
Canadian studies (e.g. Saunders 2003, Chaykowski 2005 and 
Vallée 2005)—workers with some or all of the following 
characteristics: female, low wages, less education, not 
unionized. These vulnerability characteristics constitute the 
set of independent variables. For wages, a boundary of 
$13.00 per hour was established. This emerged from an 
analysis of the distribution of wages in this dataset. Since 
a standard definition of a low-wage worker does not exist, 
the cut-off point was set to permit identification of the 
lowest-paid quartile of workers. These workers should or 
could face different working conditions than their better- 
paid counterparts. Large-enough cell counts were also 
provided when concurrently sorting workers by education 
and union status. Workers were sorted into four categories 
according to attained education. The first two were those 
with less than high school and those completing only high 
school. To avoid small cell counts in some cases (e.g. wage 
level), these two were combined. The other two categories 
were those with at least some postsecondary education (but 
no degree), and those with at least a bachelor’s degree. 
Again, in some analyses it was necessary to combine these 
two. 


In all regression analyses, in addition to vulnerability proxy 
variables, controls for the possible effects of a number of 
other factors were also used: employment status, occupa- 
tion, marital status, presence of dependent children, work- 
place tenure, worker age, workplace size, industry, and 
workplace profitability. Employment status distinguished 
between permanent and non-permanent jobs, and those with 
a full-time or part-time schedule (using 30 hours per week 
as the boundary). Four occupational categories were defined: 


ee nn SSNS 


managerial, professional, lower white collar (i.e. market- 
ing, sales, clerical or administrative), and blue collar (i.e. 
technical, trades, production workers, operations and 
maintenance). Marital status was married (including com- 
mon-law) or other (i.e. separated, divorced, widowed or 
single). Presence of dependent children indicated an 
individual responsible for at least one child. Workplace ten- 
ure indicated the number of years since employees started 
working for their current employer. Workplace tenure 
squared was also included in case the relationship between 
workplace tenure and training was non-linear. Worker age 
and worker age squared were measured in years using 
birthdates. Workplace size was the number of employees 
at the employer’s location. The logarithmic form of this | 
variable was utilized to normalize its distribution. Six 
industry categories were defined: primary (forestry, min- 
ing, and oil and gas extraction), manufacturing and related 
(construction, transportation, warehousing, communication 
and other utilities), retail trade, finance and insurance, edu- | 
cation and health, and other. The final control variable, | 
workplace profitability, identified employers whose gross 
revenue exceeded gross expenditures for that location. 


An odds ratio can be interpreted as how many times higher 
(or lower, if less than 1) the examined group’s odds of 
access to employer-supported training are. Goodness of fit 
was measured with the pseudo R? and Wald chi-square. The 
analysis used weighted micro data accessed via the Sta- 
tistics Canada Research Data Centres. Regression results 
were bootstrapped using Statistics Canada’s recommended 
set of weights via the Stata function (Chowhan and Buckley 
2005). 


Statistical significance refers to the situation where the 
arithmetic likelihood indicates that a given result would be 
very likely to occur by random chance. On the other hand, 
substantive significance refers to the magnitude or impor- 
tance of a given result. Researchers have high confidence 
if a given result, like the detected gender training barrier, 
is consistently shown to be both statistically and substantively 
significant. If, on the other hand, a result is statistically sig- 
nificant but not substantive, then the importance of the 
finding is low, and a result that is substantively significant 
but not statistically significant could be considered to be 
merely an interesting anomaly. In this paper, the male— 
female differences are tangible and repeatable over mul- 
tiple years. However, the statistical significance in the bar | 
charts (and via t-tests) and the odds ratios in the multiple 
regressions are somewhat lower in 2005 than in 2003, but 
nonetheless exist in multiple instances in both years, 
essentially indicating more variation in these key variables 
in 2005. 


hypothesis. About five workers received employer- 
supported training for each one that declined it among 
all men and all women (Chart C). However, among 
low-wage, less-educated, non-union men, about nine 
accessed employer-supported training for every one 
that declined it. This suggests that these men were more 


reluctant, on average, than those not sharing these 
attributes to decline employer-supported training. 
However, among similar women, 18 accessed training 
for every 1 declining. Thus, if the presumption is cor- 
rect regarding those most likely to accept employer- 
supported training, then low-wage, less-educated, 
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Chart C_ Ratio of accessing versus declining employer- 
supported training higher among women 


Ratio 


@ Men 


f Women 


All workers Low-wage 


Less-educated 


Non-union Low-wage, 
less-educated, 


non-union 


Source: Statistics Canada, Workplace and Employee Survey, 2005. 


non-union women are the most 
vulnerable. This is also consistent 
with themes in recent academic lit- 
erature exploring the plight of 
so-called ‘vulnerable’ workers (e.g. 
Saunders 2003, Chaykowski 2005 
and Vallée 2005). 


Multivariate regressions were used 
to see whether the descriptive pat- 
terns were replicated while control- 
ling for other possibly influential 
worker and workplace variables 
(Table 2). Model 1 showed the 
relative effect of each vulnerability 
characteristic. Model 2 added vari- 
ables to isolate the interaction of 
sex with each of the low-wage, less- 
education, and non-union variables. 
Model 3 was the same as Model 1 
except that a single interaction vari- 
able was added to understand the 
combined effect of the low-wage, 
less-education and non-union char- 
acteristics. To recap, previous 
research on women’s receipt of 
training seemed inconclusive. While 


some studies showed women to 
be less likely than men to receive 
employer-supported training, oth- 
ers reported either unsubstantial 
differences or slightly better access 
to training among women. In this 
study, women were less likely to 
receive employer-supported train- 
ing (about 93% as likely as men), 
although the effect was not statisti- 
cally significant. In Model 2, low- 
wage, less-educated or non-union 
women were all less likely to receive 
training, as shown by the odds 
ratios for the interaction variables. 
In particular, less-educated women 
were significantly less likely to 
receive employer-supported train- 
ing than those without these char- 
acteristicsm@n the otner hand: 
women who were not low-wage, 
less-educated or non-union were 
22% more likely than men to 
receive training (although this 
difference was not statistically 


significant). 


Low-wage workers were only 
about two-thirds as likely as higher- 
wage workers to receive em- 
ployer-supported training, with this 
gap statistically significant for all 
three models. In addition, less- 
educated workers were three-quar- 
ters as likely as better-educated 
workers to receive employer- 
supported training, with this gap 
statistically significant for two of 
the three models. In Model 2, less- 
educated women were significantly 
less likely than those without these 
characteristics to receive employer- 
supported training, while less-edu- 
cated men did not face a similar 
circumstance. All three models 
showed non-union workers to be 
significantly more likely than union- 
ized workers to recetve employer- 
supported training, and by a factor 
of 16% or more after controlling 
for other factors. Finally, Model 3 
showed that low-wage, less-edu- 
cated, non-union workers did not 
receive significantly less employer- 
supported training than other 
workers. Nonetheless, each of 
those traits was individually 
related to the receipt of employer- 
supported training, with low wages 
and less education negatively 
related, and non-union status posi- 
tively related. 


Given the large number of control 
variables included in the regression 
results, only general observations 
are possible. The control variables 
statistically related to employer- 
supported training in this study 
were: employment status, occupa- 
tion, marital status, workplace ten- 
ure, worker age, workplace size, 
and industry. Non-permanent 
wotkers, were less likely tt0 
receive employer-supporting train- 
ing relative to permanent workers, 
while lower-level white-collar and 
blue-collar workers were less likely 
than professionals to receive this 
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Table 2 Odds ratios associated with 
employer-supported training among 
all workers 
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Model 1 Model 2. Model 3 


Odds ratio 

Independent variables 
Women (ref. men) 0.93 22 0.94 
Low-wage (ref. higher-wage) 0.61* 0.68* 0.62* 
Less-educated (ref. better- 

educated) 0.74* 0.85 0.74* 
Non-union (ref. unionized) 1.16* 1:26" Pal ces 
Women and low-wage 5 0.84 3 
Women and less-educated ce On/ 3" 
Women and non-union ay 0.84 
Low-wage, less-educated, 

non-union a as 0.94 


Control variables 
Non-permanent (ref. permanent) 0.66* 0.65* 0.66* 


Part-time 0.89 0.90 0.89 
Occupation (ref. professional) 

Manager 0.94 0.95 0.94 

White collar 0.53* 0.54* 0,53* 

Blue collar 0.74* 0.74* 0.74* 
Other marital status (ref. married) 0.82* 0.82* 0.82* 
Dependent children 0.99 1.00 0.99 
Workplace tenure OT" O87" 0.97* 
Workplace tenure squared 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Worker age 0.94* 0.94* 0.94* 
Worker age squared 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 
Workplace size Ten 4.52* Le2* 


Industry (ref. manufacturing 
and related) 


Primary 1.43* Az" 1.43* 
Retail trade 1.01 1.01 1.01 
Finance and insurance S23" 3 Se SES 
Education and health 1.65* Vi59F 1.65* 
Other services 1.16 1.16 tal 


Profitable workplace 0.87* 0.87 0.87* 


* statistically significant for the reference group (ref.) at the 0.10 
level or better 
Source: Statistics Canada, Workplace and Employee Survey, 2005. 
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training. Married/ common-law workers were more 
likely to receive employer-supported training than 
workers with another marital status. Controlling for 
other factors, workplace tenure and age were nega- 
tively related to receiving employet-supported train- 
ing, although the effect was very small in both cases. 
In terms of order of magnitude, the two seemingly 
most influential variables were workplace size and 
industry. Those in larger workplaces were significantly 
mote likely than those in smaller workplaces to 
receive employet-suppotrted training, while those in 
ptimary industries, finance and insurance, or educa- 
tion and health were much more likely than those in 
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manufacturing and related industries to receive train- 
ing. Somewhat surprisingly, working in a profitable 
wotkplace was associated with less employer- 
supported training. This is counterintuitive since prof- 
itable organizations have mote resources for training, 
and training investments have generally been shown to 
have a favourable impact on organizational outcomes 
(Turcotte and Rennison 2004). 


Do vulnerable workers access employer- 
supported training? 


The regressions were also run for the four subsamples. 
Among low-wage workers, the least educated ones 
(i.e. with less than a high school education) were sig- 
nificantly less likely to receive employet-supported 
training, and by a substantive margin (Table 3). None 
of the other key characteristics wete statistically signifi- 
cant for this group. Among less-educated workers, 
women were less likely than men to receive employer- 
supported training, and low-wage workers were less 
likely than those with higher wages to receive training. 
And the non-unionized in the group were more likely 
than the unionized to receive training, albeit at only a 
weak level of significance. In the regressions results 
for non-union workers, the lower-waged were less 
likely than their higher-paid counterparts to receive 
employet-supported training, while those with less 
than a high school education received less training than 
those with more education. Among low-wage, less- 
educated, non-union workers, women were 25% less 
likely than men to receive employer-supported train- 
ing, although this difference was not statistically sig- 
nificant. 


Several control variables were significantly associated 
with training in one or more of the models. More spe- 
cifically, workplace tenute was negatively associated 
with employer-supported training in all four 
subsamples, meaning that low-tenure workers wete 
less likely than those with higher tenure to teceive train- 
ing. Workplace size was again positively and signifi- 
cantly related to employer-supported training, meaning 
that those in larger workplaces were more likely to 
receive training. Workers in finance and insurance or 
education and health also had much better odds of 
receiving training than those in manufacturing and 
related industries. Other variables sometimes signifi- 
cantly associated with receiving employer-supported 
training were non-permanent employment status, 
occupation and worker age, although no particular pat- 
tern was seen across multiple subsamples. Workers 
with non-permanent employment status, a part-time 
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Barriers to training access 


Table 3 Odds ratios associated with employer-supported 


training among worker 


Low- 
wage 
Independent variables 
Women (ref. men) O77 
Low-wage (ref. higher-wage) 
Education (ref. some postsecondary) 
Less than high school 0.58* 
Completed high school 1.04 
University degree 1.08 
Non-union (ref. unionized) 1.07 
Control variables 
Non-permanent (ref. permanent) O73 
Part-time 0.85 
Occupation (ref. professional) 
Manager 1.56 
White collar 0.72 
Blue collar 0.92 
Other marital status (ref. married) 0.76* 
Dependent children 0.98 
Workplace tenure Oo 1s 
Workplace tenure squared 1.00 
Worker age 0.94* 
Worker age squared 1.00 
Workplace size Weert 
Industry (ref. manufacturing and related) 
Primary 2.08 
Retail trade Tesi 
Finance and insurance See 
Education and health 250" 
Other services 1.40* 
Profitable workplace 0.82 


subsamples of interest 


Low- 
wage, less- 
Less- Non- educated, 
educated union non-union 
Odds ratio 
On72" 0.88 0.75 
0.64* 0.58* 
0.63* 
0.89 
5 1.14 
evel 
0.91 O52 0.88 
0.78 0.92 0.67 
p52 0.93 4.48 
0.95 0.60* 1.10 
1.22 0.81* 1.32 
0.82 0.83* 0.91 
1.10 1.00 ess 
0.96* 0.96* 0.87* 
1.00 1.00* 1.00 
0.95 0.93* 1.00 
1.00 1.00* 1.00 
legen 64> Osi 
0.89 eh 5.46* 
0.87 Wait eos 
Ae oO05 11.06* 
150% R62 Does 
1.41 1.20 DA 
0.75 0.87 0.68 


* statistically significant for the reference group (ref.) at the 0.10 level or better 
Source: Statistics Canada, Workplace and Employee Survey, 2005. 


schedule or a profitable workplace 
had relatively low odds of receiv- 
ing employet-supported training, 
although significantly so in only one 
case. 


Sensitivity analyses: 
Another look at training 
for men and women 


The regression models were gen- 
erated separately for men and 
women to assess whether the 
roles of the other independent vari- 
ables differed between the sexes 


(Table 4). In both subsamples, 
those with low wages and those 
with the least education were sub- 
stantially and significantly less likely 
to receive employer-supported 
training. That said, the odds ratios 
show that having less than a high 
school education was associated 
with much lower receipt of train- 
ing among women than among 
men. Other education levels and 
non-union status had insignificant 
effects with similar odds for both 
SEXES. 


Turning to control variables, those 
with different associations for 
women and men were employ- 
ment status, occupation and indus- 
try. Although non-permanent 
workers were generally less likely to 
receive employer-supported train- 
ing, the effect was insignificant for 
men, but women in non-perma- 
nent jobs were only about one- 
half as likely as those with a 
permanent job to receive training. 
Among men, occupation was not 
significantly related to employer- 
supported training. Conversely, 
professional women were roughly 
twice as likely as women in other 
occupations to receive employer- 
supported training. Finally, regard- 
less of sex, workers in finance and 
insurance were about three times 
as likely as those in manufacturing 
and related industries to receive 
employer-supported training. 
While no other significant differ- 
ences were seen by industry among 
men, women in education and 
health were also much more likely 
to receive training. The results sug- 
gest that while similarities exist 
between men and women regard- 
ing the factors associated with 
employer-supported training, a 
much more sizeable variation 1s 
seen among women for two struc- 
tural factors—employment status 
and occupation. In other words, 
having a non-permanent job or a 
non-professional occupation was 
associated with sharply lower odds 
of receiving training among 
women, but not among men. 


Conclusion 


Consistent with human capital 
theory and existing research, better- 
educated, higher-wage workers 
would be expected to have better 
access to training by their employer 
(Becker 1964, Underhill 2006 and 
Hurst 2008). Based on existing 
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Table 4 Odds ratios associated with 
employer-supported training 
among all workers by sex 


a 


Women Men 
Se SS amare 
Odds ratio 

Independent variables 
Low-wage (ref. higher-wage) 0.64* 0.65* 
Education (ref. some postsecondary) 

Less than high school 0.42* 0.73* 

Completed high school 0.79 0.90 

University degree 1.08 p22 
Non-union (ref. unionized) Te15 ees 
Control variables 
Non-permanent (ref. permanent) Oneifs 0.79 
Part-time 0.99 Ouest 
Occupation (ref. professional) 

Manager O59" 1.42 

White collar 0.38* 0.91 

Blue collar 0,56* 1.06 
Other marital status (ref. married) 0.90 0.71* 
Dependent children 1.04 0.95 
Workplace tenure O97 0.97 
Workplace tenure squared 1.00 1.00 
Worker age O92" 0.94* 
Worker age squared 1.00* 1.00 
Workplace size [ese 1k56* 
Industry (ref. manufacturing and related) 

Primary 1.65 WA? 

Retail trade 0.99 1.06 

Finance and insurance 3.42" 2.92% 

Education and health Wino Pee 1.07 

Other services 24 Wat 
Profitable workplace 0.92 0.80* 


* statistically significant for the reference group (ref.) at the 0.10 
level or better 
Source: Statistics Canada, Workplace and Employee Survey, 2005. 
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studies (e.g. Boheim and Booth 2004, and Turcotte et 
al. 2003), non-union workers were also expected to 
have relatively low access to employer-supported 
training. Finally, after controlling for other individual, 
job and workplace characteristics, it was expected that 
training access for women would be poorer than for 
men even though recent studies had yielded mixed 
results. This expectation was based on literature sug- 
gesting that women are ovet-represented among 
workers considered vulnerable (e.g. Saunders 2003) 
and in poorer-quality employment (e.g. Cranford et 
al. 2003, and Padavic and Reskin 2002). This study used 
existing literature (Saunders 2003, Chaykowski 2005 
and Vallée 2005) to select some of the key characteris- 
tics of ‘vulnerable’ workers: female, low wages, less 
education and non-union. 
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Barriers to training access 


Workers in the four ‘vulnerable’ groups were less likely 
to receive, and also less likely to decline, employer- 
supported training. Also, within each group, women 
were less likely than men to receive, and also less likely 
to decline, employer-supported training, particularly 
among those theoretically most ‘vulnerable’—low- 
paid, less-educated and non-union workers. These 
persistent differences between women and men across 
multiple groups and multiple years indicate a ‘gender 
training barrier.’ 


Overall, the regression results consistently showed that, 
controlling for other factors, low-wage and less-edu- 
cated workers were less likely to receive employet- 
supported training. Unexpectedly though, non-union 
workers generally had better odds than their union- 
ized counterparts of receiving training. This was also 
contrary to the findings of other training studies. 
Although more analysis is required, one possible 
explanation is that unionization generally results 
in better wages, permanent employment status and a 
full-time schedule. Controlling for those factors dis- 
connects the benefits of unionization. The odds 
ratios consistently indicated that women were less likely 
to receive employer-supported training, although the 
effect was statistically significant in only two of the six 
models. That said, in the subsamples of workers using 
the vulnerability characteristics, women were roughly 
one-quarter less likely than comparable men to receive 
training. 


The separate regression models for women and men 
yielded two potentially important findings. First, hav- 
ing low education seems to be more problematic for 
women since the odds ratios showed that less than a 
high school education was associated with much lower 
odds of receiving training for women than for men. 
Second, non-permanent employment of a non- 
professional occupation was associated with sharply 
lower odds of receiving employer-supported training 
among women, but not among men. These results 
provide a further indication that women are poten- 
tially disadvantaged with respect to training, although 
it would be prudent to see whether these results are 
replicated in other studies. Like other research 
(Turcotte et al. 2003 and Peters 2004), this study found 
that, in the aggregate, men and women teceive similar 
shares of training. The reason for women’s lower shate 
of training here but not elsewhere is that the difference 
is revealed only in the groups with ‘vulnerable’ charac- 
teristics. 
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The partial lack of statistical significance by sex in the 
regression results does not mean that the training bar- 
rier found in the descriptive statistics 1s illusory. On the 
contrary, the robustness of those differences indicates 
that the barrier is real. Thus, the somewhat differing 
results when controlling for other factors help clarify 
the results. More specifically, the results as a set sug- 
gest that the receipt of training varies not only on the 
basis of sex, but also on some or all of wage, educa- 
tion, unionization, employment status, occupation, 
workplace tenure, worker age, and industry. This is 
generally consistent with other studies (e.g. Turcotte et 
al. 2003, Hurst 2008 and Peters 2004). 


Since it is well-established that women are over-repre- 
sented in poor-quality jobs and some of the character- 
istics of poor jobs are associated with less training, it is 
as much a philosophical as a computational issue to 
quantify the effects of sex on the receipt of training. In 
any case, based on the overall results, workers having 
so-called vulnerable characteristics are indeed less likely 
to receive employer-supported training in Canada. 
That said, it remains unclear whether the training bar- 
rier is due to being female specifically, or whether 
those women are over-represented among workers 
having difficulty receiving training from their 
employer. While the answer remains elusive, the evi- 
dence is compelling that vulnerable workers are less 
likely to receive training and that women are relatively 
more disadvantaged among those workers. (For a 
more philosophical discussion of this dilemma, see 
Cooke and Zeytinoglu 2006). 


To shed more light on this issue, the roles of employ- 
ment status, worker age and workplace tenure on 
receiving training also deserve further investigation. In 
addition, the reasons various groups of workers 
accept or decline training warrant additional investiga- 
tion. It is also reasonable to expect that some workers 
want training more than others, and that workers in 
certain industries or occupations will need more train- 
ing than others. Thus, more research into the manage- 
ment decision-making process would be beneficial to 
clarify how and why employers allocate training 
resources among workers. 


@ Notes 


1. Since declining training is defined to capture the instance 
where workers opt out of training offered by their 
employers, the ‘unmet need’ for training is explored 
according to Peters (2004). 


2. For additional details, see Data source and definitions. 
Recent studies exploring the relationships between train- 
ing and various worker and workplace variables in 
Canada are available in Turcotte et al. 2003, Hurst 2008 
and Peters 2004. For an international view of the value 
of skills attainment for workers, see OECD 2005. 


3. Although the WES dataset contains provincial identifi- 
ets, this information is not contained in the version of 
the dataset that is available to researchers via the Statistics 
Canada Research Data Centres. 
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@ From Statistics Canada 


@ Labour productivity 


Labour productivity rose 0.3% in the first quarter, in a 
context of sharply lower output and hours worked. In 
addition, the decline in unit labour costs stated in U.S. 
dollars for Canadian businesses continued for a third 
consecutive quarter, as their costs decreased by 1.8% 
in the first quarter. 


The drops in real gross domestic product (GDP) of 
Canadian businesses and in the hours worked related 
to this production were the largest since the first quar- 
ter of 1991. The downturn in hours worked acceler- 
ated in the first quarter (-2.2%) compared with the 
fourth quarter of 2008 (-1.3%). This decline more than 
offset the decrease in output in the first quarter. 


Productivity in the goods sector grew 1.7% in the first 
quarter, despite a further decline in manufacturing, but 
was partly counterbalanced by a 0.5% productivity 
decrease in services. 


Over the last two quarters, productivity has followed 
much the same pattern in Canada and the United States. 
American businesses had a 0.4% gain in productivity 
in the first quarter, after a 0.1% decline the previous 
quarter. 


Labour costs pet unit of production in Canadian dol- 
lats tose by 0.8% for Canadian businesses in the first 
quarter. That was slightly less than half the rate of 1.7°% 
registered in the previous quarter. This improvement 
is attributable to a modest gain in productivity and 
slower growth in hourly compensation, which mod- 
erated from 1.5% in the last quarter of 2008 to 1.2% 
in the first quarter. 


For mote information, see the June 16, 2009 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 
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™ Employer pension plans (trusteed 
pension funds) 


The market value of retirement savings held in em- 
ployer-sponsored pension funds declined by $58.1 bil- 
lion, ot 6.7%, during the fourth quarter of 2008 to 
$810.9 billion. This was attributable mainly to a fall in 
the market value of stocks and equity funds. The drop 
followed a decrease of $82.7 billion in the third quar- 
tet, which was the largest quarterly decline in a decade. 


The fourth-quarter level was well below the peak mar- 
ket value of $954.6 billion reached at the end of 2007. 


Expenditures of $49.3 billion exceeded revenues of 
$21.6 billion in the fourth quarter. This was the third 
time in 2008 that pension funds experienced a nega- 
tive cash flow. The negative cash flow resulted from 
significant net losses on the sale of securities. Collec- 
tively, pension fund managers reported $34.6 billion 
in fourth-quarter losses. 


Revenue from employer and employee contributions 
in the fourth quarter of 2008 amounted to $9.8 bil- 
lion. Benefits paid to retirees reached $10.1 billion, up 
3.4% from the previous quarter. Benefits exceeded 
pension contributions for a sixth quarter in a tow. 


For more information, see the June 11, 2009 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


@ Income of Canadians 


Median after-tax income, adjusted for inflation, for 
families with two or more people rose 3.7% from 
2006 to $61,800 in 2007. Median after-tax income for 
unattached individuals rose 3.9% to $24,200. 


Since 2002, the year following the high-tech slowdown, 
the average annual growth of the median after-tax 
income for families was 1.8%. Over the same period, 
the average annual growth for unattached individuals 
was 1.4%. 
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What’s new 


Market income (earnings from employment, invest- 
ment income and private retirement income) was the 
main contributor to the increase in after-tax income. 
Median market income for families rose 3.0% from 
2006 to $62,700 in 2007, while it increased 6.7% for 
unattached individuals to $20,600. 


Canadians paid $16.70 in income taxes for each $100 
of total income in 2007, down from $17.10 in 2006, 
as a result of the introduction of several changes to the 
tax system. At the same time, growing market incomes 
meant that more tax filers found themselves in higher 
tax brackets. 


In 2007, 3 million Canadians lived in a low-income 
situation, down by 400,000 from 2006. This repre- 
sents 9.2% of the population, the lowest rate since the 
current series began in 1976. Also, the proportion of 
children in low-income families was 9.5% in 2007, 
about half its peak of 18% in 1996. 


For more information, see the June 3, 2009 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


& Labour productivity in the provinces 
and territoties 


Labour productivity rose in four provinces and one 
territory in 2008, led by Saskatchewan with a gain of 
1.8% and Nunavut with an increase of 9.5%. The lare- 
est productivity declines were in British Columbia and 
in the Northwest Territories. 


The volume of hours worked rose in every province. 
However, in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island the growth in economic 
output outpaced growth in houts. 


Nationally, productivity declined 0.5% in 2008, after 
rising 0.5% in 2007. This occurred as the growth in 
real GDP decelerated significantly. At the same time, 
hours worked continued to rise, albeit at about half 
the pace of the previous two years. 


At the national level, productivity in the goods-pro- 
ducing sector declined 2.2%, the first decline in four 
years. In services, it rose 0.4%. 


The continued expansion of the job market for most 
of the year led to a 3.7% increase in hourly compensa- 
tion at the national level in 2008, down from the 4.0% 
gain in 2007. 


Alberta posted the strongest provincial increase in 
hourly compensation (7.0%) followed by Saskatch- 
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ewan (5.0%) and Manitoba (4.3%). These three posted 
the strongest job gains of all provinces in 2008. 


For mote information, see the May 13, 2009 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


M@ Cyclical changes in output and 
employment 


A recurring question during economic downturns is 
the relationship between output and employment. Do 
changes in employment lag output growth? Do 
employers cut output faster than jobs during reces- 
sions? And have these relationships changed over time? 
This paper tries to answer these questions by compar- 
ing monthly and quarterly GDP and employment. It 
also compares Canadian and U.S. results. 


Comparing year-over-year growth of monthly real 
GDP and employment since 1982 shows the two 
change direction in tandem most of the time. More 
specifically, turning points in the growth of output and 
employment appear to have been virtually the same 
overt the past three decades. 


For more information, see “Cyclical changes in out- 
put and employment” by Philip Cross, Canadian Eco- 
nomic Observer, May 2009. 


M@ Entry earnings of immigrants 
following the IT bust 


Using administrative data, this paper asks whether the 
changing characteristics of immigrants, notably the rise 
in the proportions with university education and in the 
‘skilled economic’ immigrant class, contributed posti- 
tively to immigrant entry earnings during the 1990s, 
and whether the entry earnings of immigrants im- 
proved after 2000. 


Through the 1990s, the rising number of entering im- 
migrants with university degrees and in the skilled eco- 
nomic class did little to improve earnings at the bottom 
of the earnings distribution (and reduce low-income 
rates among entering immigrants), but the changes did 
increase earnings among immigrants at the middle and 
top of the earnings distribution. The increasing num- 
bers of highly educated at the bottom of the earnings 
distribution were unable to convert their education and 
‘skilled class’ designation to higher earnings: they found 
themselves with low incomes. These outcomes may 
be related to language, credentials, education quality 
ot supply issues. 
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From 2000 to 2004, the entry earnings of immigrants 
renewed their slide, but for reasons that differed from 
the standard explanations for the earlier decline. Much 
of the fall after 2000 was concentrated among immi- 
gtants intending to practice in the information tech- 
nology (IT) or engineering occupations. This coincided 
with the IT downturn, which appears to have signifi- 
cantly affected outcomes for these immigrants, par- 
ticularly men. Following the significant increase in 
supply in tesponse to the call for more high-tech work- 
ets in the late 1990s, the large numbers of entering 
immigrants were faced with the IT downturn. 


For more information, see Immigrant Characteristics, the 
IT Bust, and Their Effect on Entry Earnings of Immigrants 
by Garnett Picot and Feng Hou, Analytical Studies 
Branch Research Paper Series, April 2009. 


™ The impact of US. recessions on 
Canada 


This paper looks at the broad implications for Canada 
of past U.S. recessions, and some of the factors that 
sepatate a severe downturn from milder slumps in 
Canada. 


Recessions in the United States have been accompa- 
nied by a wide range of outcomes in Canada. The 
sharp contractions in the U.S. during 1974-1975 and 
1981-1982 were associated with a mild and a severe 
recession respectively here in Canada. The mild down- 
turns in the U.S. in 1990-1991 and 2001 were accom- 
panied in Canada by a severe recession and no 
recession respectively. This article also examines some 
of the reasons for these different outcomes, and pro- 
vides an ovetview of how recessions compare in 
Canada and the U.S. 


For more information, see “The impact of recessions 
in the United States on Canada” by Philip Cross, 
Canadian Economic Observer, Match 2009. 


MH From other organizations 


— Household debt, assets and income in 
Canada 


Microdata from the 1999 and 2005 Survey of Finan- 
cial Security are used to identify changes in household 
debt, and discuss their potential implications for mon- 
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etaty policy and financial stability. This paper docu- 
ments an increase in the debt-income ratio, which rose 
from 0.75 to 0.95. Rising debt ratios were driven by a 
50% increase in mortgage balances among the mid- 
dle-aged, a doubling of credit card debt among house- 
holds over 55, and a quadrupling in home equity lines 
of credit among small business owners and households 
without high school diplomas. 


The rising debt-income ratio for households in the 
bottom income quintile is the most important devel- 
opment of the period from 1999 to 2005, signalling 
greater sensitivity to rising interest rates or negative in- 
come shocks—partticularly among income-poor 
homeowners, whose 2005 mortgage obligations 
totalled 72% of income. Meanwhile, an increase in the 
portfolio share of real estate, particularly among the 
middle-aged, suggests that household balance sheets 
have become mote sensitive to changes in the housing 
matket. In addition to poor households, the study 
identifies former bankrupts, younger households, and 
the self-employed as more indebted and hence at 
greater tisk. See Household Debt, Assets, and Income in 
Canada: A Microdata Study by Césaire A. Meh, Yaz 
Terajima, David Xiao Chen and Tom Carter, Bank of 
Canada Discussion Paper 2009-7, June 2009. 


— Shifting occupational composition and 
the real average wage 


This article examines the U.S. real average wage growth 
by quantifying how changes in the occupational com- 
position of U.S. employment have affected the aver- 
age wage. It analyzes occupational wage and 
employment data from the Occupational Employ- 
ment Sutvey to understand how changes in occupa- 
tion wages and changes in occupation levels of 
employment have each contributed to erowth in the 
U.S. real average wage from 2002 to 2007. A shift in 
employment towards lower paying occupations hin- 
dered wage growth, increases in the real mean wages 
of individual occupations were the only factor of 
gtowth, and most of that growth was due to increases 
in the wages of the highest paying occupations. 
Employment also shifted toward the highest paying 
and lowest paying occupations and away from mid- 
dle-paying occupations. See “How shifting occupa- 
tional composition has affected the real average wage” 
by Rebecca Keller, Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, June 2009. 
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H International comparisons of hours 
worked 


The number of hours individuals work stimulates 
debate on the quality of life in an international context: 
do some societies live to work while others work to 
live? Also, international differences in hours worked 
fuel discussion of economic growth, employment, and 
unemployment. But any comparative measure depends 
on a standardization of concepts, sources, and meth- 
ods, The U.S. Bureau of Wabor Statistics andethe 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment, whose datasets on work hours were used, 
caution that international comparisons based on aver- 
age hours worked per year are prone to error and that 
the data best describe changes over time. See “Inter- 
national comparisons of hours worked: an assessment 
of the statistics” by Susan E. Fleck, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 2009. 


M Depression babies and risk-taking 


Based on the Survey of Consumer Finances for 1964- 
2004, combined with stock and bond returns, the “ex- 
perienced stock and bond returns” are calculated for 
each household in the study sample. These “expert- 
enced returns” are the weighted average of returns over 
the lifetime of each household (so far), where the 
weights are simultaneously estimated from the data. 
For those who lived during a period of high stock 
market returns—inflation-adjusted experienced returns 
in the 90th percentile, or a rate of return of about 11% 
for the period 1964 to 2004—the investment of liquid 
assets in stocks is 5.7 percentage points higher than for 
those who lived in periods with returns in the 10th 
percentile. 


Experiencing returns in the 90th percentile also 
increased the probability that a household would par- 
ticipate in the stock market by about 10.6 percentage 
points. Similar results were observed in bond markets. 
Households that experienced inflation-adjusted bond re- 
turns in the 90th percentile, or a positive return of 4.6%, 
were 11 points more likely to invest in bonds than those 
who experienced returns in the 10th percentile. 


The data suggest that 28.5% of the U.S. population 
participated in the stock market between 1964 and 
2004. In the late 1960s, participation rates were above 
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30% and comparable to rates reached in the late 1990s. 
Participation fell in the 1970s and early 1980s. Although 
households appear to place more weight on recent 
market returns, good or bad investing experiences 
early in life leave a lasting impression that “fades away 
only vety slowly.” See Depression Babies: Do Macroeco- 
nomic Experiences Affect Risk-Taking by Ulrike 
Malmendier and Stefan Nagel, NBER Working 
Paper, NBER Digest Online, June 2009. 


@ Long-run effects of unions on firms 


A successful effort to unionize a workplace apparently 
reduces the market value of affected publicly traded 
firms, even with no immediate change in their operat- 
ing performance. The average effect of a union win at 
a workplace is to decrease the market value of the 
affected business by at least $40,500 (in 1998 US$) per 
worker eligible to vote, based on monthly stock prices 
for 24 months before and after a vote to unionize. 
The study suggests that a policy-induced doubling of 
unionization in the United States would “lead to a 4.3% 
decrease in the equity value of all firms at risk of un- 
ionization.” 

The decrease in equity value associated with unioniza- 
tion begins at the time the union wins its election and 
continues for about 15 months afterward. Calculations 
of the effects of a union victory suggest that it pro- 
duces negative returns of 10% to 14%. The effects are 
highly variable, depending on the degree of support 
for the union. When unions win with a bare majority, 
almost no effect is seen. But when unions win by a 
large margin, the effect can be as large as 25% to 40%. 


The advantage of analyzing the stock market response to 
unionization is that if the market “correctly prices the firm, 
it should capture the sum of all costs imposed by the 
union, and effects that might occur many years in the fu- 
ture should be capitalized into the stock market valuation 
of the firm in the short run.” See Long-Run Impacts of 
Unions on Firms: New Evidence from Finanaal Markets, 1961- 
1999 by David Lee and Alexandre Mas, NBER Work- 
ing Paper, NBER Digest Online, May 2009. 
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Net revenue from government-run lotteries, video 
lottery terminals (VLTs), casinos and slot machines 
not in casinos rose steadily from $2.73 billion in 
1992, before levelling off and remaining at over $13 
billion since 2005, but then dropping for the first 
time in 2008, to $13.67 billion from $13.70 in 2007." 


Net revenue from pari-mutuel betting (horse racing) 
dropped from $532 million to $378 million over the 
same period (1992 to 2008). 


Casinos and slot machines outside casinos (mainly at 
racetracks) continued to increase their share of the 
gambling industry in 2008 (reaching 34% and 22% 
respectively) while revenue and representation 


dropped for lotteries (24%) and VLTs (20%). 


Average gambling revenue per person 18 and over 
in 2008 ranged from $114 in the three territories to 
$825 in Saskatchewan, with a national average of 
$528. 


Compared with workers in non-gambling indus- 
tries, those in gambling were more likely to be non- 
unionized (74% versus 69%), paid by the hour (81% 
vetsus 65%), and paid less ($19.85 hourly versus 
$21.30) and receiving tips at their job (33% versus 
T%). 
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M Men increased their share of employment in gam- 


bling industry from 35% in 1992 to 51% in 2008. 
Similarly the rate of full-time jobs increased from 
60% to 84% between the two years.’ 


@ Just under half of women and men living alone 


reported spending money on at least one gambling 
activity; however, the men spent 50% more than 
women—$814 compared with $516.4 


Gambling participation and expenditure rates in- 
creased with household income. For example, 34% 
of households with incomes of less than $20,000 
gambled in 2007 and spent an average of $678, while 
equivalent figures for those with incomes of $80,000 
ot more were 58% and $798. 


For further information on any of these data, contact 


Katherine Marshall, Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at 613-951-6890 


or katherine.marshall@statcan.ge.ca. 
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Chart A Net revenue from government-run gambling has increased steadily 
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1. Refers to ones found outside government-run casinos. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Accounts. 
Table 1 Gambling revenues and profits 
i EEE TEETER 
Gambling Gambling Share of Revenue per 
revenue! profit? total revenue? capita (18and over)* 
1992 2008 1992 2008 1992 2006 1992 2008 
$ millions (current) % $ 
Canada 2,734 13,926 1,680 7,144 1.9 4.8 128 528 
Newfoundland and Labrador 80 197 42 99 23 4.] 189 477 
Prince Edward Island 20 46 i! 16 De7, | 209 A413 
Nova Scotia 125 324 72 143 2.8 4.5 180 426 
New Brunswick WH PNY) 49 129 PAT] 6155) 209 363 
Quebec 693 2,790 472 T239 1.8 3.9 128 449 
Ontario 853 4,841 529 1,680 hg 52 106 475 
Manitoba 153 645 105 358 25 SAS. 186 696 
Saskatchewan 62 641 3° B25 ia 5.4 86 825 
Alberta 225 2,254 125 We 1.6 55: 118 809 
British Columbia 403 1,962 239. 1,089 eZ 5.2 152 556 
Yukon, Northwest Territories 
and Nunavut 5 9 ] if 0.3 0.3 82 114 


ew 

1. Total revenue from wagers on government-controlled lotteries, casinos and VLTs, minus prizes and winnings. Revisions to provincial estimates 
will occur in November 2009. 

2. Net income of provincal governments from total gambling revenue, less operating and other expenses (see Data sources and definitions). 

3. The 2006 share of total revenue calculation is based on 2006 gambling revenue and 2006 total provincial revenue. The 2007 provincial 
revenue will be available autumn 2009. 

4. Persons 18 and over were selected as this is the legal age of gambling in most provinces. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, National Accounts, Public Institutions (Financial management statistics) and post-censal population estimates. 
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Table 2 Characteristics of workers 


Gambling! Non-gambling 
1992 2008 1992 2008 
thousand 

Total employed 11 41 12,720 17,084 
Sex % 
Men a9 51 55 53 
Women 65 49 45 47 
Age 
15 to 34 57 42 45 o7 
35 and over 43 58 55 63 
Education 
High school or less 66 47 57 4] 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma 21 34 oa 35 
University degree 13 19 16 24 
Work status 
Full-time 60 84 81 82 
Part-time 40 16 19 18 
Provinces 
Atlantic provinces 8 3 7 6 
Quebec F 16 24 23 
Ontario 28 39 39 oy 
Prairie provinces 30 20 17 18 
British Columbia 25 22 13 13 
Class of worker 
Employee AY 98 85 85 


Self-employed F F 15 6 


1. Employment at racetracks and ‘racinos’ (racetracks with slots 
and/or other gaming activities) is excluded. These activities are 
coded under ‘spectator sports’. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Chart B- Growth in gambling has leveled off 
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Note:The price, at basic prices, of the goods and services 
produced. The GDP figures for the gambling industry refer 
strictly to wagering activities, such as lottery ticket sales, VLT 
receipt sales, and bets at casinos. Other economic spinoffs, 
such as hotel and restaurant business, security services, or 
building and equipment maintenance are not included. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Accounts. 


Table 3 Characteristics of jobs 


Gambling Non-gambling 


1997 2008 1997 2008 


thousand 
Employees' 33 41 11,323 14,456 
% 
Unionized? PY) 26 34 31 
Non-unionized 7\ 74 66 69 
Permanent job 91 91 89 88 
Temporary job 9 9 1] 12 
Usually receive tips Yale 33 7 ji 
No tips 73 67 93 93 
Paid by the hour 80 81 61 65 
Not paid hourly 20 19 39 35 
Average hourly 
earnings? $ 
Men: full-time 13.50 23.00 17.85 24.30 
Women: full-time 13.05 18.70 14.80 20.80 


1. More detailed questions on employees were introduced with the 
1997 revision of the Labour Force Survey. 

. Includes persons who are not union members, but whose jobs are 
covered by collective agreements. 


nN 


w 


. Includes tips and commissions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Table 4 Household expenditures on gambling activities 


——— aaa, 


Other Casinos, slot 
At least one Government lotteries/raffles, machines 
gambling activity lotteries etc. and VLTs Bingos 
Searles Tes fee ees devs Dee ants ey ee 
$ % $ % $ % $ % $ % 

All households 
2000 492 74 239 63 82 31 523 21 729 9 
2001 SiS) 72 249 61 94 29 536 20 797 9 
2002 570 73 Diss 63 (2 30 679 21 901 7 
2003 506 74 237 64 95 28 649 19 800 8 
2004 514 71 262 61 100 28 653 19 802 6 
2005 549 69 251 60 141 26 712 iz 946 6 
2006 493 73 254 64 109 28 686 19 521 6 
2007! 646 52 282 48 123 17 850 RZ 792 4 
One-person households? 670 45 241 40 150 12 Wil ti 14 774 3 
Men 814 49 312 44 226 12 1,438 iS 892 2 

18 to 44 578 49 15S 4] 118 12 1,033 19 i F 

45 to 64 1,084 54 384 54 163 14 2,895 11 . F 

65 and over 874 42 545 38 780 8 ViZ 13 F F 
Women 516 40 165 36 87 13 795 14 WAV 4 

18 to 44 285 39 147 35 80 16 246 18 F F 

45 to 64 679 50 176 47 87 15 1,586 14 657 4 

65 and over 530 35 167 29 96 9 739 11 978 5 
All households 
Newfoundland and Labrador 567 52 303 48 97 Zo 611 8 701 flat 
Prince Edward Island 525 54 258 47 107. 26 385 ie 918 9 
Nova Scotia 599 Do 266 50 96 26 498 12 1,278 9 
New Brunswick 440 54 246 51 116 Dal OZ y 683 7 
Quebec 456 55 284 53 63 11 585 12 52 5 
Ontario 726 50 297 45 142 17 905 21 671 3 
Manitoba 709 56 243 49 83 26 736 25 1,044 if 
Saskatchewan 731 55 264 49 Wks 31 748 24 1,058 6 
Alberta 927 48 282 42 183 24 1,246 20 950 4 
British Columbia 628 52 264 48 114 i 847 7 1,060 3 
Income after tax 
Less than $20,000 678 34 198 30 234 7 1,624 8 621 4 
$20,000 to $39,999 602 49 Di 45 101 13 794 ls 734 6 
$40,000 to $59,999 Son 55 PAT 50 98 18 761 Ww 766 5 
$60,000 to $79,999 558 61 306 avi 99 22 592 Dil 562 4 
$80,000 and over 798 58 3 | 54 149 25 95) DS: 1,309 3 


ee 
1. New screening questions were added in 2007 to reduce response burden, but for some categories, including games of chance, the response 
rate was lower than expected. These screening questions will be modified for 2008. See catalogue no. 62F0026M, no. 1 for more details. 


2. Using one-person households allows examination of individual characteristics. Persons 18 and over were selected as this is the legal age for 
gambling in most provinces. 

Note: Expenditures are per spending household. Unless otherwise indicated, figures are for 2007. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Household Spending. 
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Data sources and definitions 


Labour Force Survey: a monthly household survey that 
collects information on labour market activity, including 
detailed occupational and industrial classifications, from all 
persons 15 years and over. 


National Accounts: The quarterly Income and Expendi- 
ture Accounts (IEA) is one of several programs constituting 
the System of National Accounts. The IEA produces detailed 
annual and quarterly income and expenditure accounts for 
all sectors of the Canadian economy, namely households, 
businesses, governments and non-residents. 


Survey of Household Spending (SHS): an annual survey 
that began in 1997 and replaced the Family Expenditure 
Survey and the Household Facilities and Equipment Sur- 
vey. The SHS collects data on expenditures, income, house- 
hold facilities and equipment, and other characteristics of 
families and individuals living in private households. 


Gambling industries: This industry group covers estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in operating gambling facilities, 
such as casinos, bingo halls and video gaming terminals; 
or providing gambling services, such as lotteries and off- 
track betting. It excludes horse race tracks and hotels, bars 
and restaurants that have casinos or gambling machines on 
the premises. 


Gambling profit: net income from provincial and terri- 
torial government-run lotteries, casinos and VLTs, after 
prizes and winnings, operating expenses (including wages 
and salaries), payments to the federal government and other 
overhead costs are deducted. 


Gambling revenue: all money wagered on provincial and 
territorial government-run lotteries, casinos and VLTs, less 
prizes and winnings. Gambling revenue generated by and 
for charities and on Indian reserves is excluded. 


Government casino: a government-regulated commer- 
cial casino. Permits, licences and regulations for casinos, 
both charity and government, vary by province. Government 
casinos, now permitted in several provinces, also vary by 
the degree of public and private involvement in their 
operations and management. Some government casinos are 
run entirely as Crown corporations, while others contract 
some operations—for example, maintenance, management 
or services—to the private sector. 


Video lottery terminal (VLT): a coin-operated, free- 
standing, electronic game of chance. Winnings are paid out 
through receipts that are turned in for cash, as opposed to 
cash payments from slot machines. Such terminals are 
regulated by provincial lottery corporations. 


Table 5 Household expenditure on all gambling activities by 
income groups, 2007 


@ Notes 


fe: 


Refers to total money wagered on 
non-charity lotteries, casinos and 
VLTs, minus prizes and winnings. 


Average Gaming as % of 2. Survey of Household Spending 
expenditure total income (SHS) and National Accounts 
All Peesaing byte All Peserine rankings of provincial expenditures 
house- house- centage house- house- differ, in part because the SHS in- 
holds holds reporting! holds holds cludes both charity and non-charity 

ambling activity. 

§ 9% 8 8 ty 
Income after tax 336 646 52 0.5 0.8 3. Employment at racetracks and 
Less than $20,000 229 678 34 17 48 ‘racinos’ (racetracks with slots and/ 
or other gaming activities) is 
$20,000 to $39,999 296 602 AG 1.0 2.0 excluded. These activities are coded 

$40,000 to $59,999 320 587 Sis) 0.6 1.2 under ‘spectator sports’. 

$60,000 to $79,999 340 558 61 06 0.8 4. New screening questions were 
$80,000 and over 465 798 58 0.4 0.7 added in 2007 to reduce response 


1. New screening questions were added in 2007 to reduce response burden, but for some 
categories, including games of chance, the response rate was lower than expected. These 
screening questions will be modified for 2008. See catalogue no. 62FO0026M, no. 1 for 
more details. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Household Spending. 
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burden, but for some categories, 
including games of chance, the 
response rate was lower than 
expected. These screening ques- 
tions will be modified for 2008. 
See catalogue no. 62F0026M, no. 1 
for more details. 
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Unionization rates in the first half 
of 2008 and 2009 


Average paid employment (employees) during the first 
half of 2009 was 14.1 million, a decrease of 317,000 over 
the same period a year earlier (Table 1). The number of 
unionized employees also fell, by 72,000 (to 4.2 million). 
However, since union membership fell slightly less rap- 
idly than employment, the unionization rate edged up 
from 29.4% in 2008 to 29.5% in 2009. 


As men suffered disproportionately more losses in 
unionized jobs, their unionization rate fell to 28.2%. 
By contrast, the number of unionized women 
increased, bringing their rate to 30.8% in 2009. As a 
result, the gap in the rates between men and women 
widened further in 2009. 


Private-sector employees lost a significant number of 
unionized jobs between 2008 and 2009. As a result, the 
unionization rate declined from 16.3% to 16.1% in the 
ptivate sector, while the rate increased from 71.0% to 
71.3% in the public sector. 


As with overall job losses, losses in unionized jobs were 
concentrated among full-time jobs. However, unioniza- 
tion remained relatively stable among full-time workers 
at 31.0%. The unionization rate of part-time workers rose 
to 23.3% in 2009. 


Chart A Newfoundland and Labrador, the 
most unionized province; Alberta, 
the least 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Quebec f 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan F 

Prince Edward Island F 

Nova Scotia F 

British Columbia F 

New Brunswick 

Ontario Fee 


Alberta 


Unionizaton rate (%) 


US 8 _ Ae ee ee ee 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 
January-to-June averages. 
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Data sources 


Information on union membership, density and coverage by 
various socio-demographic characteristics, including earn- 
ings, are from the Labour Force Survey. Further 
details can be obtained from Marc Lévesque, Labour 
Statistics Division, Statistics Canada at 613-951-4090. Data 
on strikes, lockouts and workdays lost, and those on major 


ss 


wage settlements were supplied by Human Resources 
and Skills Development Canada (HRSDC). Further informa- 
tion on these statistics may be obtained from Client 
services, Workplace Information Directorate, HRSDC at 
1-800-567-6866. 
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The unionization rate for permanent employees 
remained relatively stable at 29.8%, but increased to 
27.7% for those in non-permanent jobs. Between 2008 
and 2009, the unionization rate also rose in firms of all 
sizes, except those with 20 to 99 employees where the 
rate remained stable. 


The provincial picture was more mixed (Chart A). 
Seven provinces recorded increases in their unioniza- 
tion rate, including those that had a relatively high rate 


to begin with. By contrast, unionization decreased in 
British Columbia, New Brunswick, and Canada’s most 
populous province (Ontario). 


Changes in unionization rates varied across industries. 
Notable declines were observed in utilities, in mining, 
oil and gas, and in manufacturing. Notable increases 
occutred in health care and social assistance; informa- 
tion and cultural; management, administrative and 
support; trade and agriculture (Chart B). 


Chart B_ The highest unionization rates were in public sector industries 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages. 
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Changes in the unionization rate also varied across 10 
majot occupational groups (Chart C). Consistent with 
the industrial picture, unionization declined most in 
occupations unique to primary industries and among 
occupations unique to processing, manufacturing and 
utilities. The unionization rate also declined in social 
science, education and government occupations. Con- 
versely, it rose in health occupations, and in art, 


Unionization 


culture, recreation and sport occupations. Changes in 
the unionization rate were more modest among other 
major occupational categories. 


Finally, the number of employees who were not union 
members but were coveted by a collective agreement 
averaged 300,000 in the first half of 2009, little 
changed from last year’s total of 301,000. 
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Chart C  Unionization in community service occupations far outpaced that in others 
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Table 1 Union membership and coverage by selected characteristics 


2008 2009 
Union density Union density 
Total Total PoP SES T I iy eee © BM p> 12>) 
employees Members Coverage! employees Members Coverage! 
‘000 % % ‘000 % % 
Both sexes 14,404 29.4 31.5 14,087 29.5 31.6 
Men 722M 28.7 Sco 6,963 28.2 30.4 
Women 1, es 30.0 Blo. 7 NAG: 30.8 32.9 
Sector? 
Public 3,443 71.0 74.5 BAZ Fics 752 
Private 10,962 16.3 17.9 10,664 16.1 Wh Ladl 
Age 
15 to 24 2,464 WEBS) ow DESol 14.7 16.5 
25 to 54 10,032 SLRS 34.5 9,800 31.9 34.1 
25 to 44 6,614 29.4 Silas: 6,415 29.4 Shilo 
45 to 54 3,418 Sven 39°77 3,385 36.6 38.8 
55 and over 1,909 34.6 Ses5) 1,966 Sow Sins 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 316 24.7 26.0 289 24.4 26.4 
Some high school 17502 19.9 Zale 1,344 20.1 VAIN) 
High school graduation Pa foybdt 29 PAUL SS 2,788 DES 26.9 
Some postsecondary 1,283 Ziel 23.8 1,229 226 23:3 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 5,063 33.0 Ot 5,003 33.2 35.6 
University degree 3,364 34.3 36.9 3,434 34.5 Sel 
Province 
Atlantic 962 29.7 SleZ 954 30.5 32.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador 193 36.8 39.0 189 OWS 39.3 
Prince Edward Island 60 29.6 Sel 58 30.1 32.6 
Nova Scotia 390 27.4 PASS Pe 388 29.5 30.8 
New Brunswick 319 28.3 30.0 319 Rib of 29.1 
Quebec 3,299 35.5 S92 S257 B08 40.0 
Ontario 5,658 XS if 28.2 5,480 26.4 28.1 
Prairies 2,592 26.9 28.8 Jifsyeys PL 8s 29.2 
Manitoba SY Boul Bila 520 So Sie 
Saskatchewan A415 33.8 Creo: 422 34.3 36.3 
Alberta 1,660 22a) 24.6 1,643 22.9 24.8 
British Columbia 1,894 29.8 Ck 1,811 29.1 30.6 
Work status 
Full-time W765 30.9 S3al 11,398 Si) 0 Sow 
Part-time 2,639 227, 24.3 2,689 PIS},8! 23,1 
Industry 
Goods-producing SPA 28.4 30.4 2,970 26.5 28.5 
Agriculture 116 ao 4.2 114 Sy) 6.3 
Natural resources 285 PES\</1 2516 Dian 20.9 22s 
Utilities 151 oll 7FO5 147 O22 67.0 
Construction 802 30.2 32.0 744 30.0 31.8 
Manufacturing 1,861 26.8 28.8 1,694 24.2 26.2 
Service-producing 11,190 29.6 31.8 LL Tysll 30.3 3225 
Trade 2,392 1222 13.8 2,319 L331 14.7 
Transportation and warehousing 700 40.6 A2.5 690 40.0 41.7 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 894 90 10.6 902 8.2 9.6 
Professional, scientific and technical 811 3.6 49 786 4.3 52 
Management, administrative and support O22 (Bie7/ Oe 490 14.6 16.2 
Education 1,187 68.1 Talea 1,163 68.0 71.9 
Health care and social assistance 1,650 Sel 53.8 1,704 54.0 56.4 
Information and cultural 632 24.9 26.9 626 26.6 28.6 
Accommodation and food 964 6.7 7.6 972 7.0 7.8 
Other 519 8.7 10%7 546 8.8 10.1 
Public administration 918 67.9 73.6 920 Wh 72.8 
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Table 1 Union membership and coverage by selected characteristics (concluded) 


2008 2009 
Union density Union density 
Total Total 
employees Members Coverage! employees Members Coverage! 
ire be 
‘000 % % ‘000 % % 
Occupation 
Management 1,036 Sis 10.8 1,019 8.9 Wet 
Business, finance and administrative 2,840 24.3 Ney. $ 2,787 24.6 26.7 
Professional 39) a 18.9 420 18.0 19S 
Financial and administrative WES: 22.4 24.6 733 DAeD 26.5 
Clerical 1,670 26.9 28.8 1,634 26.5 28.7 
Natural and applied sciences 1,074 Pa Me) 24.8 1,036 22.8 24.9 
Health 882 60.9 63.1 O12 61.7 64.2 
Professional 89 41.6 47.0 105 40.2 46.1 
Nursing 275 Mi fee 7931 273 81.5 83.1 
Technical 208 56.4 58.5 216 57:5 60.0 
Support staff 310 615)3| 56.6 319 54.8 56.7 
Social and public service W35i 56.7 59.4 1,387 55. 58.2 
Legal, social and religious workers 640 Sal 39.4 683 CO.7 38.4 
Teachers and professors 714 74.3 77.4 704 7337 77.4 
Secondary and elementary 480 86.4 88.2 485 85.5 88.2 
Other 231 49.0 54.8 A 47.5 Sah 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 330 25.8 28.8 322 28.3 30.9 
Sales and service 3,658 20.1 21.8 3,658 20.5 DRS 
Wholesale 361 4.9 6.0 383 4.9 6.1 
Retail 1,037 11.6 12.8 1,025 Ws? 129 
Food and beverage Dac 9.1 10.0 531 9:9 10.8 
Protective services 245 51.8 59.0 250 54.0 61.4 
Child care and home support 185 47.3 49.6 195 49.6 Sie 
Travel and accommodation 1,297 25.9 DAS: 274: PES eT] Difas 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 2,094 3525) SVS 1,968 35.0 37.6 
Contractors and supervisors 134 28.6 30.6 140 27.2 2OI6 
Construction trades 274 BT.) 39.6 DIEM 38.1 SR 
Other trades 850 36.4 38.6 768 38.1 40.3 
Transportation equipment operators 492 37.0 38.6 490 34.7 36.0 
Helpers and labourers 343 32°38 34.4 300 2 34.8 
Unique to primary industry 263 Woe/ 18.6 253 14.3 ice? 
Unique to processing, manufacturing 
and utilities 876 34.2 36.4 745 | 34.3 
Machine operators and assemblers 697 34.5 36.8 603 Sila?! Sod 
Labourers 178 33.0 34.9 143 34.0 36.9 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,713 12.6 14.2 4,697 13.4 14.9 
20 to 99 employees 4,708 30.3 32.4 4,732 30.2 32.4 
100 to 500 employees 3/073 39.6 42.0 2,883 40.4 43.1 
Over 500 employees 1,910 S220) 54.8 WAS 52.7 55.4 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 3,432 1532 18.2 3/053 16.4 18.6 
Over 1 year to 5 years 4,584 22.8 24.6 4,753 23.4 25:3 
Over 5 years to 9 years 235 33.4 35.6 2,051 32-2 34.4 
Over 9 years to 14 years 1,434 3.3 37.0 1,464 34.9 36.8 
Over 14 years 2,819 50.4 52.8 2,766 49.6 SP, | 
Job status 
Permanent 12,728 29.7 Silly, 12,449 29.8 31.8 
Non-permanent 1,676 26.8 29.6 1,638 PY ff 30.4 


1. Union members and persons who are not union members but covered by collective agreements (for example, some religious group 
members). 

2. Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies; Crown corporations; or publicly funded schools, 
hospitals or other institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages. 
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Table 2 Union membership, 2008 


2008 annual averages 


Approximately 4.2 million employ- 
ees (29.1%) belonged to a union in 
2008 and another 304,000 (2.1%) Total 


Union member! 


were covered by a collective agree- employees Total Density 
ment (Table 2). 000 ‘000 % 
The public sector, which consisted iti ramet ee Mine it 
of government, Crown corpotra- Women 7.195 2.143 29.8 
tions, and publicly funded schools ? 
ot hospitals, had 70.6% of its sean Bok ph eee 76.6 
employees belonging to a union. Private 11,072 1,805 16.3 
This was more than four times the 
: 0 Age 
rate for the private sector (16.3%). 18 io 2,522 353 14.0 
Approximately one-third of full- e230 oe tee oo ee 
time employees belonged to a Asti 54 3,440 1,288 aT A 
union, compared with about one- 55 and over 1,924 662 34.4 
fourth of the part-time. Also, ; 
Education 
almost 30% permanent employees Lege than Gradeo 313 75 24.0 
were union members, compared nate pee a BES Zi as 
: 0 i ul High school graduation 906 : 
with about 25% of the non perma Some postsecondary 1,300 295 DD ji 
nent. Postsecondary certificate or diploma 5,082 1,676 33.0 
Pec yl a : University degree 3,390 als 33.6 
Unionization rates also varied by 
age group with 37.4% of those Provance ey, ae wee 
: Atlantic 7 ; 
aged 45 to 54 being tang of a Newfoundland and Labrador 197 72 36.6 
union as compared to 14.0% of Prince Edward Island 61 18 29.5 
those aged 15 to 24. High unioni- Nova Scotia. 396 109 27.6 
zation trates were also found Be) Sade 3 ae a ee 
among those with a university de- Oters 5685 1,498 26.4 
gree (33.6%) or a post-secondary Prairies 2,608 688 26.4 
: ; Ding & Manitoba 521 181 34.8 
certificate or diploma (33.0%); in 
Saskatchewan 419 140 SOLD 
Newfoundland and Labrador Alberta 1,667 266 21.9 
(36.6%) and in Quebec (35.8%); as British Columbia 1,886 554 29.4 
well as in educational services 
f nae, ; Work status 
(67.4%); public administration ESoning 11,911 3,641 30.6 
(67.0%), and utilities (66.6%), and Part-time 2,586 582 225 
in health care occupations (61.1%). 
wes : Industry 
Low unionization rates were Goods-producing 3,296 920 27.9 
recorded in Alberta (21.9%); in ag- Agriculture 123 5 4.2 
riculture (4.2%) and professional, Ponce Aaa i 5 oo rea mes 
scientific and technical services Gangiruction 860 255 29.7 
(4.0%); and in management occu- Manufacturing 1,869 493 26.4 
/ 0 Service-producing 11,200 3,303 295 
pations (9.4'70). ee 2/389 299 12.5 
Transportation and warehousing Fal iy | 285 40.0 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 897 77 8.6 
Professional, scientific and technical 802 32 4.0 
Business, building and other support 321 T&S) 14.5 
Education Wp ZA 769 67.4 
Health care and social assistance 1,670 882 O25 
Information, culture and recreation 636 3) 23.8 
Accommodation and food 983 66 Gu 
Other 526 47 8.9 
Public administration 926 620 67.0 
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Differences between the 
sexes 


For the fifth year in a row, the 
unionization rate for women in 
2008 surpassed that of men (29.8% 
vs. 28.5%). The gap widened 
slightly, by 0.3%, as compared to 
that in 2007. 


Among men, part-time employees 
had a much lower rate than full- 
time employees (18.1% versus 
29.7%). Among women, the gap 
was natrower (24.5% versus 
31.6%) (data not shown). The un- 
ionization rate for women in the 
public sector (71.9%) exceeded that 
of men (68.5%), reflecting wom- 
en’s presence in public administra- 
tion, and in teaching and health 
positions. However, in the private 
sector, only 12.2% were unionized, 
compared with 19.8% of men. The 
lower rate among women reflected 
their predominance in sales and 
several service occupations. 


A higher-than-average rate was 
recorded among men with a post- 
secondary certificate or diploma 
(33.0%). For women, the highest 
rate was among those with a uni- 
versity degree (39.8%), reflecting 
unionization in occupations like 
health care and teaching. 


Among those in permanent posi- 
tions, the rate for men (29.2%) was 
similar to that for women (30.2%). 
Among those is non-permanent 
positions, women were more un- 
ionized than men (27.2% versus 


23.3%). 
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Table 2 Union membership, 2008 (concluded) 
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Union member! 


Total 
employees Total Density 
—————————— ee _——————————— 
‘000 ‘000 % 
Occupation 
Management 1,058 89 8.4 
Business, finance and administrative 2,844 691 24.3 
Professional 397 69 17.4 
Financial and administrative 781 176 225 
Clerical 1,666 447 26.8 
Natural and applied sciences 1,066 241 22.6 
Health 899 550 61.1 
Professional 94 40 42. 
Nursing 280 29 78.3 
Technical 21 126 58.0 
Support staff 307 165 23.6 
Social and public service 1,326 739 55:7: 
Legal, social and religious workers 646 237; 36.6 
Teachers and professors 680 502 TS2 
Secondary and elementary 45] 391 86.6 
Other 228 11] 48.6 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 339 84 24.7 
Sales and service 3,668 736 20.1 
Wholesale 364 17 ey 
Retail 1,052 125 119 
Food and beverage 542 50 93 
Protective services 240 129 SS// 
Child care and home support 174 80 45.9 
Travel and accommodation 1,296 335 25.8 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators PASS: 758 Soul 
Contractors and supervisors 143 42 29.6 
Construction trades 300 109 36.2 
Other trades 845 310 36.7 
Transportation equipment operators Ole 183 S15)5// 
Helpers and labourers 300 114 32.0 
Unique to primary industries 279 46 16.4 
Processing, manufacturing and utilities 861 2a 33:8 
Machine operators and assemblers 690 235 34.0 
Labourers 171 56 8237 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,794 614 12.8 
20 to 99 employees 4,746 1,417 29.9 
100 to 500 employees 3,022 1,194 39.5 
Over 500 employees 1,934 998 51.6 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 3,470 547 15.8 
Over 1 year to 5 years 4,640 1,063 ji by 
Over 5 years to 9 years 2139 Fis BES ae) 
Over 9 years to 14 years 1,431 502 35.1 
Over 14 years PIS ||) 1,399 49.7 
Job status 
Permanent UWA | SHIT 29.7 
Non-permanent ATS 449 25.3 


ee eee a —  eEE 

1. Excludes non-members covered by a collective agreement. 

2. Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies; Crown 
corporations; or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other institutions. Private sector 
employees are all other wage and salary earners. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Average earnings and 
usual hours 


Earnings are generally higher 
in unionized as compared to 
non-unionized jobs. Factors 
other than collective bargain- 
ing provisions contribute to 
this. These include varying 
distributions of unionized 
employees by age, sex, job 
tenure, industry, occupation, 
firm size, and geographical 
location. The effects of these 
factots ate not examined 
here. However, unionized 
wotkers and jobs clearly have 
characteristics associated with 
higher earnings. For example, 
unionization is higher for 
older workers, those with 
mote education, those with 
long tenure, and those in 
larger workplaces. Still, a 
wage premium exists, which, 
after controlling for employee 
and workplace characteristics, 
Has pce cstinmarca ati. 170 
(Fang and Verma 2002). 


Average hourly earnings of 
unionized workers were 
higher than those of non- 
unionized workers in 2008 
(Table 3). This held true for 
both full-time employees 
($25.06 vs. $21.54) and part- 
timers ($20.79 vs. $13.16). 
Unionized part-time employ- 
ees not only had higher 
weekly earnings, but they also 
worked more (19.2 hours vs. 
16.8). This led to a larger gap 
in weekly earnings ($405.97 
vs. $225.94). 


On average, full-time union- 
ized women earned 94% as 
much per hour as their male 
counterparts. In contrast, 
those working part-time 
eatned 16% mote. 


Table 3 Average earnings and usual hours by union and job 
status, 2008 


Hourly earnings Usual weekly hours, main job 


All em- Full- Part- All em- Full- Part- 


ployees time time ployees time time 
$ hours 

Both sexes 282 227.0 14.96 Si5)5 39.4 WS 
Union member 24.47 25.06 20.79 35.9 38.6 19.2 
Union coverage! 24.46 207 20.64 36.0 38.6 Wael 
Not a union member? 19.89 P52! USEING 3553 39.8 16.8 
Men 23.18 24.30 13.91 38.0 40.6 16.6 
Union member 2526 25.76 18.56 38.3 39.8 18.2 
Union coverage’ 25.28 25.78 18.57 EXS}) 8O8 18.1 
Not a union member? 22.24 23.60 W256 37.9 41.0 16.2 
Women 19.43 20.77 15.42 32.9 38.0 We 
Union member 2307 TE DU PAS) 33.6 Bi a8) 19.5 
Union coverage! 23.65 DAES 72 || Bke 33.6 Bi) a8) IQs 
Not a union member? 17.48 19.01 13.34 32.6 Soro WHAG 
Atlantic 18.08 19.10 12.68 36.7 40.4 eA: 
Union member 22.80 23.10 20.00 37.8 39.6 20.1 
Union coverage! 22.78 23.08 O95 Sa BIRO 12s 
Not a union member? 15.98 Wal 11.01 36.3 40.7 16.8 
Quebec 20.03 D223 14.74 BLS 38.2 17.9 
Union member 22.81 2323 20.16 Bow2 BS 20.0 
Union coverage! 22.69 PA: 19.85 SiS: 30 19.8 
Not a union member? 18.30 19.86 12.68 33.9 38.6 2 
Ontario PMNS 23.81 14.58 35:5 BOS UH 
Union member 25.92 26.75 20.52 Sor 38.8 Nee? 
Union coverage! 25.96 26.83 20.36 36.1 38.8 18.6 
Not a union member? 20.68 DDRSS 13.04 CL 39.7 16.8 
Prairies DIN) 23.48 16.05 36.6 40.5 eS 
Union member 24.61 25.18 21.27 36.4 39.4 19.1 
Union coverage! DAN Teh 2532 P50) 3OFD EWS 19.1 
Not a union member? 21.27 D273 WARS 36.7 40.9 W527 
British Columbia 21.46 DPS 16.09 Son 39.5 16.9 
Union member 24.87 25.40 22.19 SW) 38.8 18.8 
Union coverage! 24.89 25.46 2S SERS 38.8 18.7 
Not a union member? 19.93 21.46 13.99 34.9 39.8 16.3 


1. Union members and persons who are not union members but covered by collective agreements (for 
example, some religious group members). 

2. Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Wage settlements, inflation and 
labour disputes 


Unionization 


Annual statistics on strikes, lockouts and person-days 
lost are affected by several factors, including collective 


bargaining timetables, size of the unions involved, strike 
ort lockout duration, and state of the economy. The 
number of collective agreements up for renewal in a 
year determines the potential for industrial disputes. 
Union size and strike or lockout duration determine 
the number of person-days lost. The state of the 
economy influences the likelihood of an industrial dis- 
pute, given that one 1s legally possible. Similar to 2006, 
in 2008 the proportion of estimated working time lost 
due to strikes and lockouts was 0.02%. 


The wage rate increase in 2008 remained the same as 
in the previous year at 3.3% (Table 4). This was the 
fourth consecutive year when the increase in wages sur- 
passed the rate of inflation. For the third year in a row 
the wage gain in the public sector exceeded that in the 
private sector (3.5% versus 2.7%). However, there was 
a reversal of the trend in the first four months of 2009 
whereby the gains stood at 2.8% in the private sector 
and 2.4% in the public sector. 


Table 4 Major wage settlements, inflation and labour disputes 


Average annual increase 


in base wage rates' Labour disputes and time lost? 


Annual 
Public Private change in Proportion 
sector sector Total consumer Strikes and Workers Person-days __ of estimated 
Year employees? employees? employees price index lockouts4 involved not worked working time 
% ‘000 ‘000 % 
1980 10.9 Lats Li) 10.0 1,028 452 9,130 0.37 
1981 13:4 ET 13.0 12.5 1,049 342 8,850 0.35 
1982 10.4 SBS) 10.2 10.9 679 464 5,702 0.23 
1983 4.6 5.5 4.8 5.8 645 330 4,441 0.18 
1984 329 3:2 3.6 4.3 716 187 3,883 0.15 
1985 3.8 on oy 4.0 829 164 3,126 0.12 
1986 3.6 3.0 3.4 4.] 748 486 ve tsa O27 
1987 4.1 oo 4.0 4.4 668 582 3,810 0.14 
1988 4.0 5.0 4.4 a9 548 207 4,901 0.17 
1989 5.2 hp a0} 5.1 627 445 3,701 0.13 
1990 526 oy 5.6 4.8 579 271 o077 0.17 
1991 3.4 4.4 3.6 5.6 463 254 2,516 0.09 
1992 220 2.6 Del 1.4 404 152 2, LO 0.07 
1993 0.6 0.8 0.7 ig 381 102 ines ig 0.05 
1994 0.0 Ne, 0.3 0.1 374 8] 1,607 0.06 
Ios 0.6 1,4 0.9 oe 328 149 1,583 0.05 
1996 OS qe, 0.9 Fae 330 276 3,269 0.4) 
1997 ile) 1.8 1.4 17 284 258 3,608 0:12 
1998 1.6 1.8 ey. 1.0 381 244 2,440 0.08 
999 1.9 Ley Zan 1.8 413 160 2,44] 0.08 
2000 2.5 2.4 pies) Zee 378 143 1,644 0.05 
2001 3.4 3.0 ce} 25 381 221 2,203 0.07 
2002 JA) 26 2.8 Pip) 294 166 2,986 0.09 
2003 29 diez DS) 2.8 266 79 1,730 0.05 
2004 1.4 23 1.8 1.8 297 259 3,185 0.09 
2005 230 22 223 2.2 260 199 4,148 0.11 
2006 2.6 jag: Jase 2.0 11 42 793 0.02 
2007 3.4 Bo2 Bus ND 206 66 yaa 0.05 
2008 Se fey 3.3 23 187 4] 876 0.02 

2009° 2.4 238 2.4 120 


1. Involving 500 or more employees. 

2. Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies; Crown corporations; or publicly funded schools, 
hospitals or other institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 

3. Involving 1 worker or more. 

4. Ten person-days not worked. 

5. 2009 data refer to January to April only. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Prices Division; Human Resources and Skills Development Canada, Workplace Information Directorate . 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


@ Employer top-ups 
A look at the trends in the proportion of mothers with a paid job who receive a top-up from their employer after 
birth, as well as their socio-demographic and job characteristics. 


m Employment patterns of enrolled postsecondary students 


A look at which postsecondary students are likely to be employed and their hours of work, earnings and job 
characteristics. 


lm Employment stability and unemployment duration in manufacturing 


An examination of employment and unemployment dynamics in the manufacturing sector, using job retention 
rates for various groups of workers. These rates would help identify the profile of workers facing layoff risks. 


@ Laid-off workers 


A look at the characteristics of workers affected by layoff between 2002 and 2006 and the effects of a layoff on 
subsequent labour market outcomes. 


™ Family earnings and changes in family work time 


An analysis of changes across the family earnings distribution and changes in family earnings inequality among 
couples with children in the context of increasing family work time in Canada and the USS. 


@ Health and labour market activity 


A look at the relationship between mental and physical health and employment and hours worked for working- 
age men and women. 


@ Student loans 


An attempt shed some light on the effect of student loans on household financial behaviour, this study will 
examine historical default rates as one indicator of repayment hardship and how families manage their household 
budgets and expenditures and continue to pay these loans. 


@ Non-tax-sheltered investments 


This study will examine families with investment income from non-tax-sheltered sources of saving and present 
a comparative profile of investors and non-investors. 


@ Job quality indicators 


A look at the provincial differences in the socio-economic well-being of employed persons by occupation- 
education mix of factors. 
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M@ Articles 


5 Health and employment AS. 
Sharanjit Uppal : QS: 


This article examines the relationship between health and work. 
Poor mental and physical health were found to decrease the 
probability of being employed, particularly among men. For 
women, mental health problems were also associated with working 
fewer hours. 


15 Changes in parental work time and earnings 
Sébastien LaRochelle-Coté, Philippe Gougeon and 


Dominique Pinard 


Between 1980 and 2005, parental work time increased by substantial 
margins, especially for families located at the bottom and in the 
middle of the earnings distribution. However, this increase occurred 
against a backdrop of a stronger increase in earnings for families 
at the top of the earnings distribution. This study finds that high 
earnings families earned more in 2005 than in 1980 for a given 
amount of parental work time, likely because of higher wages. 


27 Work-—life balance of older workers 
Jorge Uriarte-Landa and Benoit-Paul Hebert 


Although it has received some attention in the Canadian literature, 
the issue of work—life balance of older workers remains largely 
understudied. This article addresses that gap using data from the 
2005 General Social Survey. Overall, 14% of Canadian workers 
age 55 and over reported being dissatisfied with their work—life 
balance in 2005. The sources of conflict most frequently cited 
were too much time on the job and too little time for the family. 
Work-—life balance dissatisfaction was associated with having a 
disability, providing elder care, working long hours, occupying a 
managerial position and being a woman. At the same time, having 
an employed partner, being self-employed and enjoying one’s job 
reduced the probability of work—life conflict. When the self-selection 
of older individuals out of employment was taken into account, 
the risk of work-life conflict did not vary with age. 
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39 Job stability and unemployment duration in 
manufacturing 
André Bernard 
In 2008, job stability in manufacturing was at its second-lowest level 


in 27 years, and stability rates between manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing have never differed so much. Manufacturing workers 


experienced significant drops in their stability rates regardless of 


tenure in the firm. The difference in unemployment duration between 
ex-workers in manufacturing and non-manufacturing has also never 


been so high. 
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Summer 2009 


Spring 2009 


Winter 2008 


International differences in low-paid work 
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Earnings of women * The recent labour market * The family 
work week * Employment among the disabled : Shifting pen- 
sions * Low-income children * Varia: Work absence rates 


Immigrants’ education and required job skills * Age and 
earnings ‘Trends in manufacturing employment + Obesity on 
the job + Year-end review + Varia: Minimum wage 


Trends in employment and wages, 2002 to 2007 °* Skilled 
trades employment * Interprovincial mobility and 
earnings * Bridge employment + Rural commuting * Varia: 
Gambling * Cumulative index 1989 to 2008 


For more information, contact Statistics Canada, Dissemination Division, 
Circulation Management, 100 Tunney’s Pasture Driveway, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A OT6. Call 1-800-267-6677 toll free. 
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In this issue 


M Health and employment pe 5 


Statistics Canada 


Among the population 15 to 64 years of age, 
approximately 10% of men and 12% of women 
reported fair or poor physical health. Also, 6% of 
men and 7% of women classified their mental 
health as fair or poor. Almost one-half of the 
population (46% of men and 54% of women) 
had at least one chronic physical condition. And 
15% of men and 18% of women reported at 
least one mental health problem. 


The study included a number of models that 
looked at the relationship between vatious measures 
of health and the probability of working or the 
number of hours worked, while controlling for a 
number of other factors. 


For those in fair or poor mental or physical health, 
the chances of being employed were lower than 
for those reporting good to excellent health. The 
effect was stronger for men than for women. 


Similarly, the presence of at least one mental or 
physical condition reduced the chances of being 
employed and the effect was stronger for men. 


The chances of being employed for men and 
women whose current health status was worse or 
much wotse than a year ago were lower compared 
with those whose health status was the same or 
better. 


Women reporting fair or poor mental health were 
estimated to work 136 hours (approximately 3.5 
weeks) less annually than women in good to 
excellent health. Those with at least one mental 
health problem were estimated to work 102 hours 
(2.7 weeks) less than those with none. 


- Winter 2009 


li Changes in parental work time 


and earnings meets 


Between 1980 and 2005, parental work time 
increased by substantial margins, especially for 
families located at the bottom and in the middle 
of the earnings distribution. From 1980 to 2005, 
the proportion of families with two parents 
working full time and full year more than doubled, 
from 15% to 32%. 


A good deal of the increase in parental work time 
occurred in the 1980s and was induced by the 
rising labour market participation of mothers. 


Over the same period, median parental earnings 
rose by 20% overall among two-parent families. 
However, earnings rose less rapidly for families at 
the bottom of the earnings distribution and 
increased faster for families located at the top. 


About 45% of the overall increase in parental 
earnings was due to the increased work time of 
parents, with each family type (low, middle and 
high earnings) contributing to the increase. 


The other part of the overall increase (55%) was 
due to rising returns to work for a given amount 
of parental work time. For the most part, these 
gains were concentrated among families with high 
earnings. 


Changes in the demographic characteristics of 
families with high earnings do not explain the higher 
returns on their work time. Rather, changes in the 
structure of wages likely explain this phenomenon. 


Between 1980 and 2005, single mothers also 
increased their work time by substantial amounts 
and saw a proportional increase in their earnings— 
including single mothers with low earnings. 
Conversely, single fathers with low earnings were 
the only ones to increase their work time, but 
experienced the worst declines in earnings. 
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@ Work—life balance of 
older workers en peli 


M Achieving a satisfactory balance between work and 
family can affect the health, productivity and 
retirement decisions of older workers. This article 
uses data from the 2005 General Social Survey to 
examine dissatisfaction with work-life balance 
among workers age 55 and over, the most 
commonly reported reasons for dissatisfaction, and 
the key factors and personal characteristics 
associated with work-life conflict. 


M Older workers differ from their younger 
counterparts in a number of ways: more work 
part-time, they have a higher rate of self- 
employment, they are more likely to have a 
disability, fewer have a postsecondary education, 
and they are less likely to have children at home. 
As such, fewer care for children compared with 
younger workers, but they are more likely to 
provide elder care. 


B Overall, 14% of older workers are dissatisfied with 
their work—life balance, compared with 25% of 
workers age 25 to 54. Among older workers, the 
sources of conflict most frequently cited were too 
much time on the job and too little time for the 


family. 


M According to a statistical model, work—life balance 
dissatisfaction was associated with having a 
disability, providing elder care, working long hours, 
occupying a managerial position and being a 
woman. At the same time, having an employed 
partner, being self-employed and enjoying one’s 
job reduced the probability of work—life conflict. 
When the self-selection of older individuals out of 
employment was taken into account, the risk of 
work-life conflict did not vary with age. 


Mi Job stability and unemployment 
duration in manufacturing _... p. 39 


@ In 2008, the four-year retention rate for workers 
across the economy as a whole was 56%. In other 
words, 56% of workers in 2004 still had the same 
job in 2008. 


M@ Meanwhile, in the manufacturing sector, the 


probability was 48%. This was the lowest 
proportion since 1992, and a significant drop from 
the 62% peak recorded in 1998. It is the widest 
gap ever recorded between manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing retention rates. 


Manufacturing workers experienced significant 
drops in their stability rates regardless of tenure in 
the firm. For example, between 1998 and 2008, 
stability rates fell by 22% for workers with less 
than two years of tenure in their jobs and by 23% 
for workers with 20 years or more of tenure. 


Ex-manufacturing workers tend to experience 
significantly longer unemployment spells than their 
counterparts from the non-manufacturing sector. 
In 2008, the average expected duration of 10.9 
weeks for a new spell of unemployment for 
manufacturing workers was significantly higher than 
for non-manufacturing workers (9.7 weeks). 


MH) What’s new? vs p. 49 


@ From Statistics Canada 


Labour productivity 


GDP and self-employment of unincor 
porated enterprises 


Unpaid work: Volunteering 


Canada’s manufacturing sector: 
Adapting to challenges 


Employment insurance in the past year 


From other organizations 
The world economic outlook 


Youth unemployment in OECD 
countries 


Skilled immigrants in Canada’s 
labour market 


Canadian lone-mother employment 
Labour reallocation in Canada 


Time spent in unpaid household work 
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Health and employment 


Sharanjit Uppal 


osts associated with illness are significant. 

In 1998, the latest year for which figures are 

available, the economic burden of illness stood 
at $159.4 billion—$83.9 billion in direct costs (hospi- 
tal care, drugs, physician care, care in other institutions, 
and additional direct health expenditures) and $75.5 
billion in indirect costs of mortality and long-term and 
short-term disability (Health Canada 2002).' 


This study examines the relationship between health 
status and labour market outcomes for working-age 
men and women (ages 15 to 64). If health problems 
lead to lower labour productivity, participation or 
supply (hours worked), then they impose a cost on the 
economy in terms of production loss.* Hence, a better 
understanding of the relationship between health and 
labour market activities enables better estimates of the 
costs of health limitations. And, given the aging of the 
population—in 2008, 28% were age 45 to 64 com- 
pared with 19% in 1991—coupled with the health 
problems and disabilities associated with aging, the 
relationship between health and labour market behav- 
iour becomes more pressing. In addition, other impli- 
cations of poor health include employers’ sick leave 
costs, > Employment Insurance sickness benefits, 
increased dependence on Canada Pension Plan disabil- 
ity benefits, and employer costs to accommodate 
workers with limitations. 


Previous studies have dealt primarily with physical 
health, even though one in five Canadians is predicted 
to experience a mental illness during their lifetime, with 
most beginning during adolescence or young adult- 
hood (Health Canada 2006). In addition, most of the 
literature deals with the U.S. population and focuses 
mainly on older working-age men because of an 
increase in the incidence of early retirement. The few 
Canadian studies focus mostly on disability.’ 


Sharanjit Uppal is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at 613-951-3887 or 
sharanjit.uppal@stattan.g¢.ca. 
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This paper uses the 2002 Canadian Community Health 
Survey (CCHS): Mental Health and Well-being (Cycle 
1.2) to study the relationship between health status and 
labour market behaviour (see Data source and definitions). 
Because the CCHS is a health survey, it thoroughly 
identifies health conditions. In addition, Cycle 1.2 has 
a strong focus on mental health, which is more ot less 
ignored by other surveys and not covered in as much 


Data source and definitions 


The Canadian Community Health Survey (CCHS) col- 
lects information related to health status, health care uti- 
lization and health determinants for the Canadian 
population. Information for 2002 (Mental Health and Well- 
being, Cycle 1.2) for the 10 provinces was collected be- 
tween May and December 2002. The survey covered the 
civilian population age 15 or older, living in private dwell- 
ings. Excluded from the sampling frame are reserves and 
Crown lands, health care institutions, and certain remote 
regions.° 


The sample was restricted to the working-age population, 
age 15 to 64. Individuals were considered to be employed 
if they worked at, or were absent from, a job or a business 
in the previous week. This included part-time jobs, seasonal 
work, contract work, self-employment, babysitting and any 
other paid work, regardless of the number of hours worked. 
Hours worked were defined as annual hours worked and 
were calculated by multiplying usual weekly hours of work 
by weeks worked in the 12 preceding months. 


Four measures of health status were used: self-reported 
physical and mental health, presence of a chronic condi- 
tion or a mental health condition (health conditions had to 
be long term and diagnosed by a health professional), 
number of chronic physical and mental health conditions, 
and self-reported change in health status over the past year. 


Some limitations apply. First, the data set is cross-sectional 
and hence unobserved heterogeneity cannot be accounted 
for. Second, information on the severity of a health prob- 
lem is not available. However, one of the health status 
measures used is number of health problems, which might 
serve as a proxy for severity. Third, hourly earnings are not 
available. These are commonly used as a control in the 
hours worked regression. But the models do include infor- 
mation on age, education, occupation and job character- 
istics, which are all determinants of earnings. Fourth, annual 
hours worked are based on usual hours and weeks worked. 
However, this is usually the best proxy available. 
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Health and employment 


Table 1 Health characteristics of the 
working-age population, 15 to 64 


years of age’ 


Men Women 
number 
Observations 13,126 14,590 
% 

Employed 80.5 69.4 
Self-reported physical health 
Good/very good/excellent 89.9 88.0 
Fair/poor 10.1 2 
Self-reported mental health 
Good/very good/excellent 94.3 C2 
Fair/poor 5.8 Ise! 
Chronic physical conditions 
None 54.3 46.2 
One 26.5 26.8 
Two ties eos 
Three or more 7.4 13.4 
Mental health problems 
None 84.8 82.4 
One elk 9°6 
Two Oe 4.9 
Three or more DS: Sel 
Change in health status 
Compared with one year ago current 

health status is: 
Much better/somewhat better/ 

about the same 90.2 89.4 


Worse/much worse 9.8 10.6 


1. Weighted percentages. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2002 Canadian Community Health Survey, 
Cycle 1.2, Mental Health and Well-being. 


depth by the other cycles of CCHS. Employment and 
hours worked are both captured. Various health sta- 
tus definitions and estimation techniques are used to 
check the robustness of the results. The paper also uses 
models to address the possibility of two-way causality 
between health and employment. 


Overview 


The advantage of CCHS Cycle 1.2 is its strong focus 
on mental health, an issue that has been largely ignored 
until recently. Approximately 10% of men and 12% 
of women reported fair or poor physical health 
(Table 1). Also, 6% of men and 7% of women classi- 
fied their mental health as fair or poor. Almost one- 
half of the population (46% men and 54% women) 
had at least one chronic physical condition. And 15% 
of men and 18% of women reported at least one men- 
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tal health problem. The most common physical prob- 
lem among men was back problems (20%), followed 
by high blood pressure (11%), arthritis/rheumatism 
(10%) and asthma (7%). Among women, back prob- 
lems were also the most common (20%), followed by 
migraine headaches (17%), arthritis /rheumatism (15%) 
and asthma (10%). The most common mental health 
problems for men were substance dependence (5%), 
anxiety disorders and major depression (both 4%) and 
learning disabilities (3°%).° For women, they were anxi- 
ety disorders and major depression (both 6%), social 
phobias (4%) and eating disorders (3%). Respondents 
were also asked about changes in health over time. 
Compared with the previous year, 10% of men and 
11% of women reported their current health as worse 
or much worse. 


Health problems are clearly associated with adverse 
employment outcomes (Chart A). Whereas 83% of 
men and 72% of women with good to excellent physi- 
cal health were employed, only 62% and 54% of those 
with fair or poor physical health had a job. Similarly 
for mental health, 82% of men and 70% of women 
with good to excellent mental health were employed 
compared with 64% and 59% of those with fair to 
poor mental health. The difference in employment 
rates was greater for men than for women (21 per- 
centage points versus 18 for physical health, and 18 
points versus 11 for mental health). 


Chart A Employment and self-reported 
health 


Good/very good/excellent 


@ Fair/poor 


Physical Mental Physical Mental 
health health health health 
Men Women 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2002 Canadian Community Health Survey, 
Cycle 1.2, Mental Health and Well-being. 
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Chart B Employment and presence of health 
conditions 


100 


WAt least one 


None 


(@) a oe ex 
Physical Mental Physical Mental 
condition condition condition condition 
Men Women 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2002 Canadian Community Health Survey, 
Cycle 1.2, Mental Health and Well-being. 


The general conclusion that those with relatively poor 
physical or mental health are less likely to be employed 
does not change with the definition of health status. 
The difference in employment rates among those re- 
potting no health conditions and those reporting at 
least one was similar for men and women for physical 
conditions (4.2 percentage points versus 5.6) and 
almost twice as high for men for mental conditions 
(9.7 points versus 4.9) (Chart B). The corresponding 
difference for change in self-reported health status was 
fairly close (8.1 points for men and 7.7 for women) 


(Chart C). 


Poot health also appears to be related to hours worked 
(Table 2). Those reporting good to excellent physical 
health worked more hours than those reporting fair 
to poor health. The difference was twice as great for 
women (approximately 3 weeks compared with 1.5 
for men). For mental health, the corresponding dif- 
ference was almost triple (around 4 weeks versus 1.5). 
Similarly, those reporting no mental health problems 
were likely to work longer than those reporting at least 
one, the difference being slightly higher for women. 
The opposite was true for physical conditions. Those 
reporting the presence of at least one chronic physical 
condition worked about two weeks more than those 
reporting none. Finally, change in health status over 
the previous year showed almost no difference in 
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Chart C Employment and changes in health 
status' 


RE ER BR LR ERE IS POLE OE PET a Bt OL IEE ELEN DIES EC LE OL EE IEE COED, 


Men Women 


- Same/somewhat Somewhat worse/ 


better/much better 


much worse 


1. Change in self-reported health status from one year ago. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2002 Canadian Community Health 
Survey, Cycle 1.2, Mental Health and Well-being. 


Table 2 Annual hours worked by health 
status, individuals age 15 to 64 


Men Women 
hours 

Self-reported physical health 
Good/very good/excellent De WTA) 
Fair/poor DANS WOU 
Self-reported mental health 
Good/very good/excellent PM AME 1,719 
Fair/poor 222 Poo”, 
Chronic physical conditions 
None 2,144 1,666 
At least one 2,214 1,749 
Mental health problems 
None 2,190 1,733 
At least one POTS) 1,590 
Change in health status 
Compared with one year ago current 

health status is: 
Much better/somewhat better/ 

about the same 2,174 1,718 
Worse/much worse 2,180 ore 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2002 Canadian Community Health Survey, 
Cycle 1.2, Mental Health and Well-being. 
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Table 3. Model results for health and 


employment! 
Men Women 
odds ratio 
Self-reported physical health 
Good/very good/excellent 1.00 1.00 
Fair/poor OFS7= 0.56* 
Self-reported mental health 
Good/very good/excellent 1.00 1.00 
Fair/poor 0.47* 0.69* 
Alternative health measure 1 
No chronic physical condition 1.00 1.00 
At least one chronic physical condition 0.67* OS 1% 
No mental health problem 1.00 1.00 
At least one mental health problem 0.58* (O)7ASh 
Alternative health measure 2 coefficient 
Number of chronic physical conditions -0.36* -0.17* 
Number of mental health problems -0.21* -0.16* 
Alternative health measure 3 odds ratio 
Compared with one year ago 
current health status is: 
Much better/somewhat better/ 
about the same 1.00 1.00 


Worse/much worse OSI 0.70* 


* significant at the 1% level 


1. Dependent variable = 1 if employed 0 otherwise. 
Note: Models controlled for individual and household characteristics 
and geographic regions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2002 Canadian Community Health Survey, 
Cycle 1.2, Mental Health and Well-being. 


hours worked for men reporting a worsening condi- 
tion compared with the rest. Women whose health 
improved or stayed the same worked around two 
weeks more than those whose health deteriorated. 


Empirical results 


Logistic regressions were used to calculate the odds 
of having a job (Table 3).’ The four sets of results 
relate to four different definitions of health status. For 
those in fair or poor physical health, the odds of being 
employed were lower than for those reporting good 
to excellent health—by 0.63 for men 0.44 for women.® 
Similar figures relating to mental health were 0.53 and 
0.31. The first alternative measure of health, presence 
of a condition, did not change the qualitative conclu- 
sion. The presence of at least one physical condition 
reduced the odds of being employed by 0.33 for men 
and by 0.19 for women; for mental conditions, the 
reductions were 0.42 and 0.27.’ Not only did the pres- 
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ence of a condition affect the odds of being employed 
but so did the number of conditions. Each additional 
physical condition decreased the logarithm of the odds 
of employment by 0.36 for men and 0.17 for women; 
each additional mental condition, by 0.21 and 0.16. 
Change in health status from the previous year is an 
important variable, as it avoids the problem of two- 
way causality between current health status and cur- 
rent employment status as current employment status 
is not likely to affect the change in health status over 
the previous year. The odds of being employed for 
men whose current health status was worse or much 
worse than a year ago were lower by 0.39 compared 
with those whose health status was the same or better. 
The comparable figure for women was 0.30. 


Regardless of how health status was measured, rela- 
tively poor health had an adverse effect on the chances 
of being employed. The next step was to look at the 
relationship between health and hours worked for 
those who were employed (Table 4). The results were 
statistically significant only for women and then only 
for mental health. Women reporting fair or poor men- 
tal health were estimated to work 136 hours (approxi- 
mately 3.5 weeks) less annually than women in good 


Table 4 Model results for health and annual 
hours worked 


Men Women 
coefficient 
Self-reported physical health 
Fair/poor -65.6 -22.5 
Self-reported mental health 
Fair/poor -72.9 -135.8* 
Alternative health measure 1 
At least one chronic physical condition  -28.4 ie 
At least one mental health problem -7.5 -101.8* 
Alternative health measure 2 
Number of chronic physical conditions -8.4 -10.6 
Number of mental health problems -3.5 70/9" 
Alternative health measure 3 
Compared with one year ago current 
health status is: 

Worse/much worse Silay -58.5* 


* significant at the 5% level or better 
Note: Models controlled for individual and household characteristics, 
occupation type, job characteristics and geographic regions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2002 Canadian Community Health Survey, 
Cycle 1.2, Mental Health and Well-being. 
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to excellent health. Those with at least one mental 
health problem were likely to work 102 hours (2.7 
weeks) less than those with none. As the number of 
problems increased, work hours decreased. Each ad- 
ditional mental health problem reduced hours by 38 
(one week) per year. Finally, women whose current 
health status was worse or much worse than one year 
ago were likely to work 59 fewer hours (1.5 weeks) 
than those whose health status was the same or bet- 
toe 


The results on hours worked cannot be generalized 
across the entire population since excluding those with- 
out jobs would lead to a sample selection problem 
(Heckman 1976 and 1979). To overcome this, a 
Heckman maximum likelihood model was estimated. 
In the first stage, a probit of participation that included 
both those working and those not working was esti- 
mated. Then the inverse Mills ratio was computed and 
included in the second stage (hours worked), which 
was restricted to employed individuals to correct for 
sample selection bias (Table 5). The results were very 
similar quantitatively and the qualitative conclusion 
remained the same—mental health problems are 
associated with a decrease in hours worked by women. 


Table 5 Controlling for selection: health and 
annual hours worked 


Men Women 
coefficient 

Self-reported physical health 
Fair/poor -48.5 -23.7 
Self-reported mental health 
Fair/poor -60.6 -136.5* 
Alternative health measure 1 
At least one chronic physical condition  -23.9 10.4 
At least one mental health problem -0.6 -103.1* 
Alternative health measure 2 
Number of chronic physical conditions -5.1 -10.8 
Number of mental health problems -1.1 -38.1* 


Alternative health measure 3 
Compared with one year ago current 
health status is: 
Worse/much worse 39.7 -58.2* 


* significant at the 5% level or better 
Note: Models controlled for individual and household characteristics, 
occupation type, job characteristics and geographic regions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2002 Canadian Community Health 
Survey, Cycle 1.2, Mental Health and Well-being. 
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As mentioned, causality between health problems and 
labour supply measured in the same period is likely to 
be two-way. Poor health can be associated with 
adverse labour market outcomes. But, at the same 
time, adverse labour market outcomes might lead to 
poor health (especially mental). For example, being un- 
employed might cause depression. In the absence of a 
longitudinal dataset, this was partly avoided by using 
change in health status over the previous year. Another 
way to address the problem of causality (and selection 
bias) in a cross-sectional dataset is to use propensity 
score matching methods (Rosenbaum and Rubin 1983 
and 1985, Heckman et al. 1997 and 1998, Dehejia and 
Wabha 1999 and 2002, and Smith and Todd 2005). 
The basic idea ts to use a statistical matching technique 
to mimic randomization in control and treatment 
groups in experimental studies. The control group was 
those with no health problems and the treatment 
group was those with health problems. If all observa- 
tions in the control and treatment groups were similar 
for all observable characteristics, then having any health 
problems might explain labour market outcomes 
accurately (see Propensity Score Matching Methods for 
details).'’ Both self-reported health and presence of a 
chronic condition had a negative effect on employ- 
ment (Table 6).!* Men with fair or poor physical health 
had a 24 percentage point reduction in their chances 
of being employed. The reduction for women was 19 
points. Similarly, figures for men and women with fair 
ot poor mental health were 21 points and 14 points 


Table 6 Propensity score matching methods 
for health and employment 


Men Women 


percentage point 
Self-reported physical health 


Fair/poor -0.24* -0.19* 
Self-reported mental health 
Fair/poor -0.21* -0.14* 
Alternative health measure 1 
At least one chronic physical condition -0.08* -0.05* 


At least one mental health problem -0.11* -0.08* 


* significant at the 1% level 
Note: The control variables with which propensity scores are 
computed are age, education, presence/age of children, and 
student status. The matching method used is Nearest 
Neighbour. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2002 Canadian Community Health Survey, 
Cycle 1.2, Mental Health and Well-being. 
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Propensity Score Matching Methods 


The algorithm proposed by Dehejia and Wabha (2002) to 
estimate propensity scores was used in this study. Another 
study (Uppal and Sarma 2007) used this same methodol- 
ogy, as follows, to study the impact of disabilities and chronic 
illnesses on employment of older men and women. 


a Start with a probit model to estimate the propensity score. 


# Rank all observations by the estimated propensity score 
in ascending order. 


a Impose the Common Support Restriction (i.e. discard 
observations that are outside the intersection of the 
supports of the propensity score of treated and control 


groups). 


mw Split the sample into five blocks of equal score intervals 
and test whether the average propensity scores of treated 
and control groups are the same in each block. 


a Split the interval into halves and test again if the test 
fails in at least one interval. Continue this step until the 
average propensity scores of treated and control groups 
do not differ. 


= Test that means of each covariate do not differ between 
the treated and control groups in each block. This is a 
necessary requirement for Balancing Hypothesis (i.e. 
observations with the same propensity score have the 
same distribution independent of treatment). 


m Use a less parsimonious specification if the means of one 
or more observable characteristics differ. 


The STATA program developed by Becker and Ichino (2002) 
to estimate the propensity score and compute the average 
treatment effect on the treated groups was used. Follow- 
ing the algorithm, a probit model was estimated to pre- 
dict the probability of having a physical or mental health 
problem and test for balancing hypothesis. In all cases, the 
covariate means were equal at the 5% level of significance. 
In order to compute the average treatment effect on the 
treated groups, it was necessary to match the treated and 
control groups on the basis of propensity scores. In prac- 
tice, it is almost impossible to match the scores precisely, 
however, various matching methods are used in literature. 
In this study, the stratification and the nearest neighbour 
methods were used. The results presented in this study are 
from the nearest neighbour method since they were very 
similar to those from the stratification. 


respectively. The effect on hours worked was once 
again inconclusive for men (Table 7). Whereas self- 
reported physical and mental health appeared to 
affect hours worked, the results for the presence of a 
chronic condition were statistically insignificant. For 
women, as before, mental health seemed to have a 
negative effect on hours worked. 


The following conclusions can be drawn. Both mental 
and physical health problems adversely affected the 
probability of being employed. This effect appeared 
to be stronger for men than for women. In addition, 
mental health problems were associated with a decrease 
in hours worked by women, while the results were 
inconclusive for men. 


Summary 


Illness imposes a significant cost on Canadian society. 
In 1998, the economic burden of illness was $159.4 
billion. This is likely much higher today given the aging 
of the population and the increased likelihood of older 
cohorts suffering from illnesses. Health problems 
affect the economy through various channels such as 
reduced productivity, reduced labour force participa- 
tion, increased sickness and EI benefits, and costs as- 
sociated with assistive devices and structural 
modifications. 


One expected impact of poor health status is on 
employment. In this study, the 2002 CCHS, which had 
a strong focus on mental health problems, was used 
to examine the relationship between poor health and 
labour market outcomes. Approximately 46% of men 
and 54% of women in the working-age population 
(15 to 64) had a chronic physical condition. Also, 15% 


Table 7 Propensity score matching 
methods model for health and 
hours worked 


Men Women 


percentage point 
Self-reported physical health 


Fair/poor -91.4* -82.8* 
Self-reported mental health 
Fair/poor -194.4* -93.5* 
Alternative health measure 1 
At least one chronic physical condition  -14.7 -13.4 


At least one mental health problem -46.8 -87.9* 


* significant at the 10% level or better 
Note: The control variables with which propensity scores are 
computed are age, education, presence/age of children, 
student status, occupation type, and job characteristics. The 
matching method used is Nearest Neighbour. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2002 Canadian Community Health 
Survey, Cycle 1.2, Mental Health and Well-being. 
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of men and 18% of women had a mental health prob- 
lem. These health problems can affect both home and 
work activities. Whereas some of the existing literature 
explores the relationship between physical health/dis- 
abilities and labour market outcomes, the relationship 
with mental health is largely ignored. This study used a 
source with a strong focus on mental health to study 
the relationship between mental and physical health 
problems and employment and hours worked. Vari- 
ous measutes of health status and different estimation 
techniques were used to check for the robustness of 
the results. Separate models were estimated using self- 
reported physical and mental health, presence of a 
chronic physical or mental health condition, the 
number of chronic physical or mental health condi- 
tions, and self-reported change in health over the past 
year. The study showed that relatively poor mental and 
physical health decreases the probability of being 
employed. This adverse effect appeared to be stronger 
for men. Mental health problems were associated with 
women working fewer hours. 


@ Note 
1. Figures for 2000 will be available shortly. 


2. See Tompa (2002) for a discussion on health and 
productivity. 


3. See Marshall (2006) for a discussion of sick leave. 


4. Maki 1993, Harkness 1993 and Campolieti 2001 study the 
impact of disability pensions on labour force participa- 
tion. These studies by and large conclude that disability 
pensions have a negative effect on labour force participa- 
tion. However, Harkness 1993 also finds that a bigger 
deterrent to labour force participation is the lower 
expected wage rate due to a disability. Hum and Simpson 
1996 and Galarneau and Radulescu 2009 find disability 
leads to a reduction in hours worked. Campolieti 2002, 
Morissette et al. 2004 and Pyper 2006 focus on older 
cohorts and also find a negative relationship between 
poor health and employment. 


5. For more information on the survey, see Statistics 
Canada (2004a). 


6. Mental health conditions refer to prevalence in the 
12 months preceding the interview. For more informa- 
tion, see Statistics Canada (2004b). 


7. Some labour supply studies focus on individuals age 25 
to 59, the core working-age population. This study 
looked at the population age 15 to 64. Individuals 15 to 
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24 are more likely to have mental health problems than 
those 25 to 64, and individuals 60 to 64 are more likely 
to have physical conditions. Excluding those two age 
groups would systematically exclude people more likely 
to have mental or physical health problems. Thus, like 
Hum and Simpson 1996, the entire working-age popu- 
lation was considered, while controlling for student 
status and age, among other controls. However, addi- 
tional analyses on those 25 to 59 showed no qualitative 
changes in the conclusions. 


8. All models used the following control variables: age, age- 
squared, education, student status, immigrant status, 
marital status, presence and age of children, and geo- 
graphic indicators. 


9. Mental health and physical health might be expected to 
be correlated. In the sample used, the Pearson correlation 
coefficient between the presence of mental and physical 
health conditions was 0.09 for men and 0.12 for women. 


10. In addition to the controls included in the employment 
model, the hours worked regressions added self-employ- 
ment status, occupation and work shift. 


11. A shortcoming of using propensity score matching for 
causal inference is that this method is based on the 
assumption that the selection process depends on ob- 
served variables. A bias might arise if the selection is also 
affected by some unobserved variables. 


12. Models were estimated for only two measures of health: 
self-reported mental and physical health, and presence of 
a chronic physical condition or mental health problem. 
The number of chronic physical conditions and mental 
health problems could not be considered as propensity 
scores, and can only be computed for binary outcomes. 
Change in health status was not considered as causal 
inference, and was not a problem in this case. 
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Changes in parental work 


time and earnings 


Sébastien LaRochelle-Coté, Philippe Gougeon and Dominique Pinard 


than the previous generation, mostly due to the 

rising labour market participation of women. 
The weekly work hours of couples increased from an 
average of 58 in 1976 to 65 hours in 2008 (Marshall 
2009). The increase in parental work time brings 
increased attention to issues related to work-life 
balance among policymakers, family service providers 
and the general public. 


amilies are spending a lot more time on the job 


One question of primary importance for family well- 
being is whether increases in family work time trans- 
lated into higher family earnings, particularly in the case 
of families with children. If not all parents benefited 
financially from increases in work time, a number of 
well-being issues could arise, for a variety of reasons. 
First, time and financial resources are found to be 
important determinants of children’s outcomes in later 
life, even more so for very young children (Phipps and 
Lethbridge 2006). Second, lower-income working 
families may be unable to afford services such as day 
care ot after-school programs that can be used as sub- 
stitutes for the parental care of children. Third, fami- 
lies lacking both time and money may face a particular 
set of challenges in trying to achieve a better work— 
family balance (Bernstein and Kornbluh 2005). This 
article examines the link between parental work time 
and earnings across various types of families (see Data 
source and definitions). 


Studies examining the relationship between family 
work time and family earnings in Canada have taken a 
descriptive approach based on percentiles. In what 
appears to be the only study describing the link 
between family work time and family income over 
time in Canada, Yalnizyan (2007) found that incomes 


increased the most among families at the top of the 
income distribution (beyond the 90th percentile) with- 
out increases in work time. Families at the bottom of 
the earnings distribution were working more on avet- 
age, but not earning more. Burton and Phipps (2007) 
also used a decile approach to study international dif- 
ferences in work time patterns across the income dis- 
tribution, and found that many families located in the 
bottom decile of the income distribution worked a 
high number of hours, at least in Canada and the 
United States. 


The use of deciles brings about a number of limita- 
tions. The first relates to the sample size in the Survey 
of Consumer Finances and the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics. Although the decile approach di- 
vides the sample into equal sub-groups, the quantity 
of these groups is likely to limit the precision of esti- 
mates related to analytically significant groups within 
deciles. 


Deciles can also be difficult to interpret since families 
in one decile today might not experience the same liv- 
ing standards as families in the same decile twenty-five 
years ago. For instance, families currently in the bot- 
tom decile earn less relative to the median family, 
depend more on government transfers, and therefore 
face a different set of challenges than their counter- 
parts a generation ago. Similarly, families in the top 
decile today are undoubtedly different from those in 
1980 since relative earnings increased in the top decile. 


This article takes a new approach to family hours and 
earnings. First, it studies changes in work time from 
1980 to 2005 across three groups of families with chil- 
dren: those below two-thirds of median family earn- 
ings (‘low’ earnings), families above four-thirds of 
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Changes in parental work time and earnings 


Data source and definitions ae 


This study examines the evolution of parental work patterns 
across the family earnings distribution using census infor- 
mation for the years 1981, 1991, 2001 and 2006. The 
census provides detailed information on sources of income 
at the family level, but for the year preceding the census 
year. For example, family earnings in the 2006 Census 
are based on the 2005 calendar year. The study focuses on 
families with children under 16 years of age, and with par- 
ents under 55. The sample is restricted to families with at 
least one working parent since the study links family earn- 
ings to time spent at work by family members. Two-parent 
families represented the largest share of total families, 
numbering 2.5 million in every census year. Single-parent 
families represented a growing portion of families, doubling 
| from 250,000 in 1981 to more than 500,000 in 2006. 


The census was most recently conducted in 2006 and gath- 
ered information on a variety of socio-economic charac- 
teristics for 20% of Canadian households. Using the census 
ensures a better coverage of families across the entire dis- 
tribution of earnings (Frenette, Green and Picot 2006). 
However, the census lacks data on weekly hours worked by 
individuals, which would allow detailed estimates of working 
time. However, work status (full-time versus part-time) for 
the weeks worked is collected. Full-time is defined as 
working at least 30 hours per week, and full-year is defined 
as working at least 50 work weeks per year. A part-time 
week refers to anything between 1 and 29 hours, and a 
part-year of work includes everything between 1 and 49 
weeks of work. 


Families living in a collective dwelling, families including 
non-permanent residents, and families with members who 
immigrated in the census year (or in the previous year) were 
excluded from the sample. This latter restriction is neces- 
sary because annual earnings statistics for these families 
would be biased downwards since they spent none or only 
part of the reference year in Canada. Family earnings 
include wages and salaries, net farm income, and net 
income from a non-farm unincorporated business and/or 
professional practice from both parents in the case of two- 
parent families and from the lone parent among single- 
parent families. All earnings figures have been deflated by 
using the national Consumer Price Index and are expressed 
in 2005 dollars. Outliers are addressed by removing the 
1% of families with the highest earnings and the 1% of 
families with the lowest earnings. This adjustment is nec- 
essary because means are required to decompose the 
impact of changing family work time on changing family 
earnings, and means tend to be disproportionately influ- 
enced by families located at the extremes of the earnings 
distribution. 


the median (‘high’ earnings), and families between 
two-thirds and four-thirds of the median (‘middle’ 
earnings). It also looks at the association between 
parental work time and earnings for these three types 
of families. The advantage of this approach is that both 
the size and relative earnings of each group can vaty. 
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A second innovation is the use of census data. The 
census has two major advantages: consistent 
information about the work patterns of families since 
1980 and a large sample size, thereby enabling study 
of the evolution of work time and earnings across all 
family types, including lone parents. 


A third innovation is the use of decomposition tech- 
niques to examine the extent to which the growth in 
avetage parental earnings can be correlated with 
changes in parental work time at various points of the 
earnings distribution. More sophisticated decomposi- 
tion techniques will also be used to determine the 2006 
distribution of earnings if family work time and other 
family and personal characteristics had stayed the same 
overt the past 25 years.! 


This paper focuses on families with children less than 
16 years of age. The first part of the analysis examines 
the evolution of two-parent families, while the second 
covers single-parent families.” Because the focus is on 
changes in parental work time and earnings over time, 
families with two non-working parents (and non- 
working single parents) are excluded from the sam- 
ple. These exclusions represent a very small portion of 
two-parent families (less than 3%), a higher portion of 
single fathers (10% to 15%) and a larger, but declining, 
share of single mothers (from a high of 38% in 1980 
to a low of 23% in 2005). It should be noted, there- 
fore, that the exclusion of families without working 
adults may create a bias of unknown magnitude— 
especially among lone mothers. 


Changes in parental earnings 


In 1980, more than 50% of two-parent families earned 
between two-thirds and four-thirds of the median 
(Chart A). Other families were almost evenly divided 
between those that earned less than two-thirds of the 
median (22%) and those that earned more than four- 
thirds of the median (26%). Subsequently, the propor- 
tion of families between two-thirds and four-thirds 
of the median (the middle) shrank in every census year, 
and the number of families rose at the extremes. By 
2005, the proportion of families in the middle was 
42%, the proportion of families with less than two- 
thirds of the median was 28%, and the proportion of 
those above four-thirds of the median was 30%. 
Hence, parental earnings became more ‘polarized’ over 
the last 25 years, similar to the results of another recent 
study (Heisz 2007). 
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Chart A Fewer families in the middle earnings group 


Bsa’ 


Less than 2/3 
of the median 


Between 2/3 and 
4/3 of the median 


1980 01990 


2000 wm 2005 


Above 4/3 of 
the median 


Note: Families in which neither parent worked are excluded. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 to 2006. 


Not only did earnings become 
more polarized, but relative earn- 
ings across low, middle and high 
groups also changed. More par- 
ticularly, median earnings rose 
faster for those located at the top 
of the distribution (Chart B). Be- 
tween 1980 and 2005, median 
earnings for all families increased 
from $58,400 to $70,100, or 20%. 
By comparison, median earnings 
rose by 29% for families located 
above four-thirds of the median, 
and by 13% for families located 
below two-thirds of the median. 
The growth in median earnings for 
families located in the middle was 
very close to the overall growth 


(20%). 


The ratio of median earnings illus- 
trates the growing gap between 
families at the top and other types 
of families. Between 1980 and 
2005, the ratio of median earnings 
between families at the top and 
families in the middle grew little 
(from 1.7 to 1.8), but the ratio of 
top-to-bottom earnings families 
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went from 3.6 to 4.1. By and large, 
these results point to growing 
polarization and growing disper- 
sion of earnings across Canadian 
families. 


Changes in parental 
work time 


Because the census does not pro- 
vide information on work hours 
for the preceding year, changes 
in parental work time can be 
best described by combining the 
number of weeks worked with 
work status (full-time or part- 
time)ys he work patterns’ of 
individuals were therefore divided 
across three categories of work 
time patterns: individuals working 
full year and full time (FYFT); those 
with ‘lower’ labour market engage- 
ment (full year and part time, part 
year and full time, or part year and 
part time); and those not working 
at all. 


In the case of two-parent families, 
five categories of working families 
were created: both parents work- 
ing FYFT; one parent working 
FYFT and another with a lower 
labour market engagement; two 
parents with a lower labour 
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Chart B_ Greater gains in parental earnings in the top 


earnings group 
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the median 


Note: Families in which neither parent worked are excluded. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 to 2006. 
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Chart C_ Proportion of families with two full-year, full-time 


working parents doubles 


Both full year, One full year, Both 


full time full time, partial 


other partial 


Note: Families in which neither parent worked are excluded. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 to 2006. 


market engagement; one parent FYFT and another 
parent not working; and one parent with lower labour 
market engagement and another parent not working. 
The first and second categories are the most labour 
intensive of the five (at least in terms of time spent in 
the labour market), while the fourth and fifth catego- 
ties are less labour intensive. As noted, families with 
two parents not working at all were dropped from 
the sample, but these amounted to a very small 
portion. 


According to these definitions, the work patterns of 
two-parent families changed substantially over the past 
25 years (Chart C). The share of families with two 
parents working FYFT rose from 15% in 1980 to 32% 
in 2005 (+18 percentage points). The share of families 
with one parent working FYFT and another not 
working declined by a substantial margin (-15 percent- 
age points). A great deal of these changes took place 
in the 1980s. 


Changes in work time for all three types of families— 
low, middle and high earnings—are shown in Table 1. 
Top earnings families had a larger share of two par- 
ents working full year and full time than those with 
lower earnings. In 2005, nearly 50% of all high earn- 
ings families had two parents working FYFT, com- 
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81980 01990 


m2000 2005 


One full year, 
full time, other 
not working 


pared with 32% of middle earnings 
families and only 13% of low earn- 
ings families. Conversely, low earn- 
ings families were more likely to 
have at least one parent out of the 
labour market (34%) compared 
with middle earnings families 
(15%) and high earnings families 
(9%). Hence, families working the 
most also tended to earn the most. 


However, changes over time add 
a new dimension to the story. 
Between 1980 and 2005, work 
time increased somewhat faster 
among families located in the mid- 
dle and at the bottom of the earn- 


it Gontch ings distribution than at the top. 
id sage’ The share of two FYFT parents 
working 


among middle earnings families 
more than doubled, and the share 
with one FYFT and one parent 
with a lower labout market 
engagement increased by 5 per- 


Table 1 Change in work patterns by 
earnings groups, two-parent 
families 

1980 2005 
% 

Less than 2/3 of the median 100.0 100.0 

Both full year, full time 4.3 135 

One full year, full time, other partial LZ 28.4 

Both partial 22.0 23.8 

One full year, full time, other not working hay 7/583 

One partial, other not working 30.6 Wie 

Between 2/3 and 4/3 of the median 100.0 100.0 

Both full year, full time 11.4 a2.0 

One full year, full time, other partial 33:2 38.1 

Both partial Tl 14.1 

One full year, full time, other not working Clee 11.8 

One partial, other not working 10.6 335 

Above 4/3 of the median 100.0 100.0 

Both full year, full time 29.8 49.4 

One full year, full time, other partial 36.0 30.1 

Both partial To 5 

One full year, full time, other not working 18.1 7.4 

One partial, other not working 5.1 139 


Note: Families in which neither parent worked are excluded. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 and 2006. 
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centage points (a total of 26 percentage points for the 
top two categories), accompanied by declining shares 
in the two least labour-intensive categories (a reduc- 
tion of 27 percentage points). At the bottom of the 
distribution, the share of families in the top two work- 
ing categories almost doubled (from 22% in 1980 to 
42% in 2005) while the share of families in less labour- 
intensive categories decreased by corresponding 
amounts. 


The share of families at the top of the earnings distri- 
bution with two FYFT workers also increased by a 
significant margin (20 percentage points), but the share 
with one FYFT worker and one with lower labour 
market engagement fell. As a result, the share of high 
earnings families in the top two labour-intensive cat- 
egories grew by 14 percentage points. Overall then, 
the similarities in family work patterns between mid- 
dle and top earnings families increased even as their 
median earnings diverged. 


Link between changes in work time 
and earnings 


Are the changes in parental work time related to 
changes in family earnings? To answer this question, a 
decomposition technique can be used to examine 
whether changing work time among low, middle and 
top earnings families contributed to changes in overall 
earnings.? With this technique, the overall growth in 
average parental earnings (28%) can be broken down 
into changes in the average earnings of various groups, 
weighted by groups’ shares of the population.* Then 
the change in overall earnings can be attributed either 
to the change in groups’ average earnings or to a change 
in the groups’ shares of the population.’ While the lat- 
ter shows the effect of the changing work time of each 
group on overall earnings growth, the former can be 
interpreted as changes in returns to work associated 
with a given amount of parental work time. Another 
advantage of this method is that each cell shows the 
percentage increase in earnings that would have 
occurred had no other factors changed. For instance, 
Table 2 shows that had nothing changed except the 
rise in the labour supply of high earnings families, 
average earnings would have risen by 4 percent. 


Changes in parental work time were responsible for 
nearly one-half of the growth in average family earn- 
ings over the period from 1980 to 2005 (45%), with 
changes in average earnings (or returns to work) ex- 
plaining the remainder (55%). However, the contribu- 
tion of work time to earnings growth was different 
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Changes in parental work time and earnings 


Table 2 Decomposition of growth in average 
earnings, two-parent families 


Change 1980 to 2005 


In average 
earnings In 
Total within groups shares 


percentage point 


Total 27.6 15.2 12.4 
Less than 2/3 of the median Veal 2.6 4.5 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of 

the median 8.2 3.9 4.3 
Above 4/3 of the median 12.3 8.7 3.6 

percent shares 

Total 100.0 55.1 44.9 
Less than 2/3 of the median 25.7 9.4 16.3 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of 

the median Doe 14.1 15.6 
Above 4/3 of the median 44.6 Seo 13.0 


Note: Families in which neither parent worked are excluded. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 and 2006. 


across the family earnings distribution. Increasing work 
activity among families at the bottom and in the mid- 
dle each contributed 16% of the overall increase, while 
increasing work activity in high earnings families con- 
tributed 13%. Changes in returns to work were more 
important, as increases in average earnings among mid- 
dle and lower earnings families explained 24% of the 
overall increase, while increases among high earnings 
families accounted for nearly one-third of the overall 
growth. 


Hence, much of the overall increase in family earnings 
was found among high earnings families, but that 
increase was proportionately higher than the increase 
in their time spent at work. Indeed, families at the top 
of the earnings distribution contributed 45% of the 
overall increase in average earnings, but less than one- 
third of this was due to an increase in work time. Fami- 
lies in the middle and at the bottom respectively 
contributed 30% and 26% of the overall increase in 
earnings, but contrary to top earnings families, the vast 
majority of their contribution was rooted in an increase 
in parental work time.° 


What if today’s families had the same 
characteristics as those in 1980? 


The link between changes in work time and overall 
earnings raises an interesting question. If work time 
patterns had remained the same as those in 1980, 
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Building alternative distributions of earnings 


The DFL method involves developing alternative distributions of earnings by multiplying the weights of the 2005 sample 
of families by a ‘reweighting factor’ that accounts for changes in parental work time patterns and family and personal char- 


Pr( p= 21 x,t px = 1980) 
Pr(p=2 x, 0 


Prep =e = 1980) 
Vpe(P.X)=Q,——_—*__ +, 
Pr( p =11 Xia = 2005) 


pix 


Using Bayes’ rules, this can also be written as 


W(x)=Pr(t,=1980\x)/Pr(t.=2005\x)x Pr(t,=2005 )/Pr(t,=1980). 


acteristics. Simply put, it allows us to answer the following question: “What would the density of family earnings be in 
2005 if families had the same work patterns and the same personal characteristics as those in 1980?” 


In mathematical terms, the 2005 density of earnings can be expressed as 
F(Wsty= 2005 tyix=2005,t,) = INF (wp, %ty=2005)dF(plx,ty=2005 dF (xlt,=2005) 
where w=earnings, p=work patterns, and x=family characteristics. 


Applying 1980 work patterns to our density of 2005 earnings yields 
F(Wyty= 2005 ;tyix= 1980, t,=2005)= Sf (wip, x,ty=2005) ¥1.(p,x)x dF (px, tw= 1980 )dF(x\t)=2005) 


where ¥_(p,x) is a reweighting factor that applies 1980 work patterns (conditioning on 2005 family characteristics) to our 
density ae earnings. Applying Bayes’ rules, this factor can also be expressed as 


= 2005) Pr(p =51x,t,, = 2005) 


where p refers to our 5 categories of parental work time. Probabilities are then estimated through a series of multinomial 
logit regressions applied to our 2005 and 1980 sample of families. 


Finally, applying the 1980 personal characteristics on the 2005 density of family earnings yields 
F(W,ty=2005; tp,=1980, t.=1980)=SIf (wlp,x,tw=2005) %x(p,x)x dF (px, ty= 1980) ¥(x)x dF(x\t,=1980). 


The probability of being in period /, given individual attributes x, can be estimated by using a logit model in which ob- 
servations for both 1980 and 2005 are pooled together. The Pr(t,=1980) is equal to the weighted number of observations 
in 1980 divided by the weighted number of observations in both 1980 and 2005. 


The DFL decomposition has also been conducted in reverse order to confirm the validity of the results. 


Pr(p =51 x,t, =1980) 


pix 


would the polarization and increase in earnings dis- 
persion have been dampened? An empirical strategy 
was designed to address this question. 


In doing so, it is important to control for changes in 
family and personal characteristics. If changes in fam- 
ily characteristics, for instance the education level of 
women,’ were concentrated in certain areas of the 
earnings distribution, 1t would affect the change in fam- 
ily earnings in a particular way. It is therefore impor- 
tant “to ‘examine the= extenty*to jwhichiithese 
characteristics, in addition to changes in work time, 
affected the distribution of earnings.® 


A semi-parametric decomposition method along the 
lines of the one proposed in Dinardo, Fortin and 
Lemieux (1996) can be used to achieve these objec- 
tives. This method—henceforth called DFL—telies on 
the imposition of counterfactuals on the observed dis- 
tribution of earnings in order to construct the distri- 
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bution that would have prevailed if work time pat- 
terns and family and personal characteristics had 
remained the same as those in 1980. These counter- 
factual distributions can be estimated by reweighting 
all observations on a sequential basis (see Buz/ding alter- 
native distributions of family earnings). These new distribu- 
tions can then be used to compute hypothetical statistics 
on polarization and median earnings across family 
types for the year 2005 (Table 3). 


According to this technique, had work patterns 
remained the same as those in 1980, the share of fami- 
lies below two-thirds of the median would be 28% 
and the share of families above four-thirds of the 
median would be 31%. In other words, if work time 
patterns had been the same as those in 1980, 
polarization would still have increased. Furthermore, 
if family and personal characteristics had been the same 
as those in 1980, the proportion of two-parent fami- 
lies at the two extremities would have increased even 
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Table 3 Multivariate earnings decomposition, two-parent 


families 


Alternative 2005 distribution 


1980 work 
Real patterns 
2005 1980 work and family 
distribution patterns characteristics 

% 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than 2/3 of the median DIS 28.3 30.0 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of the median 42.1 40.6 38.7 
Above 4/3 of the median 30.4 31.1 33.0 
Earnings growth 20.0 11.8 -13.3 
Less than 2/3 of the median 13.4 4.6 “22s 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of the median 20.1 11.8 5 |e 6) 
Above 4/3 of the median 28.7 DG -4.6 


Note: May not add to 100 due to rounding. Families in which neither parent worked are 


excluded. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 and 2006. 


further. In fact, this technique sug- 
gests that changes in work time and 
family characteristics had a damp- 
ening effect on polarization over 
this period. 


So why wasn’t polarization reduced 
by applying 1980 work patterns 
and personal characteristics to the 
2005 distribution? Changes in 
wages, in particular, likely explain 
most of these trends. In past dec- 
ades, increases at the very top of 
the income distribution have 
mostly been driven by increases in 
wages (Murphy, Roberts and 
Wolfson 2007). The drivers behind 
this phenomenon remain elusive. 
Possible explanations include the 
emergence of very specific high- 
wage skills or industries, changes in 
the bargaining power of workers 
with medium or low earnings, and 
changes in the labour compensation 
of high-income individuals (Sharpe, 
Arsenault and Harrison 2008). 
Unfortunately, these hypotheses are 
difficult to verify with existing sur- 
vey data.’ 
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Table 3 also shows how parental 
earnings would have changed if 
family characteristics and family 
work time patterns remained the 
same as those in 1980. While the 
overall median grew by 20% over 
the period, growth would have 
been more muted (12%) if work 
patterns had not changed. These 
results suggest that work hours ac- 
counted for approximately 
one-half of the overall increase in 
median earnings. 


While work time contributed to the 
overall change in earnings, its mag- 
nitude was not the same across the 
distribution. Had work time pat- 
terns remained the same as those in 
1980, median earnings for families 
at the bottom of the earnings dis- 
tribution would have grown by 
5%—about one-third of the actual 
growth rate (13%). Conversely, 
median earnings among families at 
the top of the distribution would 
have grown by 22%—three-quar- 
ters of the actual growth rate 
(29%). Growth among families in 


the middle would have been 12%, 
as opposed to a real increase of 
20%. This reinforces the earlier 
observation that changes in work 
time had a greater impact on earn- 
ings for families at the bottom and 
in the middle of the earnings distri- 
bution. 


If both work patterns and personal 
characteristics had remained the 
same as those in 1980, the growth 
in median earnings would have 
been negative (-13%), highlighting 
the importance of changes in fam- 
ily and personal characteristics (in- 
cluding increases in educational 
attainment) for earnings growth. 
Again, these changes would not 
have been the same across the earn- 
ings distribution. Changes in me- 
dian earnings would have been 
-22% among families with lower 
earnings, while the same figure 
would have been -5% among high 
earnings families—resulting in a 
higher hypothetical earnings gap 
between these two types of fami- 
lies. 


If work time patterns and family 
characteristics of two-parent fami- 
lies had remained the same as those 
in 1980, then polarization would 
not have been dampened—it 
would have increased even mote. 
Earnings levels would also be 
somewhat different, especially for 
families located at the bottom of 
the distribution, which means that 
the earnings gap between top and 
bottom earnings families would 
have grown by even wider margins. 
This suggests that increases in 
polarization and in the earnings gap 
cannot be linked to changes that 
took place in work patterns or in 
the demographic characteristics of 
families, and that other factors, 
possibly linked to changes in the 
wage structure, likely played a role 
in changing family earnings. 
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Table 4 Earnings distributions, single 
parents 


198011751990 2000 2 2005 


% 


Single fathers 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than 2/3 of the median 25.8 28.3 28.6 29.6 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 

of the median 48.3 43.0 39.9 38.9 
Above 4/3 of the median 26.0 28.7 31-5 SHES 


Single mothers 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than 2/3 of the median 34.8 36.1 34.0 34.5 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 

of the median 29.7 28.9 28.1 29.9 
Above 4/3 of the median S516 35.0 37.9 tomo) 


Note: Excludes single parents who did not work in the reference year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 to 2006. 
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Single-parent families 


Single-parent families form an increasing portion of 
working families in Canada. Since such families are 
more likely to be financially vulnerable, the evolution 
of work time and earnings among these families was 
also examined.'® Two categories were used to describe 
the work patterns of single parents: those working full 
year and full time, and those with lower labour mar- 
ket engagement (full year and part time, part year and 
full time, or part year and part time). Separate analyses 
were conducted for men and women because labour 
market trends evolved differently for single mothers 
and single fathers (Table 4). 


Similar to two-parent families, the earnings of single 
fathers became more polarized over the period. 
The share of families located in the middle of the dis- 
tribution declined from 48% in 1980 to 40% in 2000 
(with the other two groups gaining more families as 
a result). Among single mothers, the distribution 
remained stable over the past 25 years, with 35% of 
working mothers in the high and in the low earnings 
group, and 30% in the middle." 


Farnings levels also changed considerably within 
groups. Earnings declined significantly for single 
fathers located at the bottom (-14%) and in the mid- 
dle (-9%) of the distribution, and remained unchanged 
among single fathers located at the top (Chart D). 
Although their earnings remain lower than those of 
single fathers, single mothers in all earnings groups 
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Chart D Declining earnings for most groups 
of single fathers...but increasing for 
single mothers 


2005 $ ('000) 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 


Single fathers 


Less than 2/3 
of the median 


Between 2/3 and 
4/3 of the median 


Above 4/3 
of the median 


1980 01990 @ 2000 @ 2005 


2005 $ ('000) 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 


Single mothers 


Less than 2/3 
of the median 


Between 2/3 and 
4/3 of the median 


Above 4/3 
of the median 


Note: Excludes single parents who did not work in the reference year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 to 2006. 


experienced significant increases in median earnings 
over the period—particularly those at both ends of 
the earnings distribution. 


Were changes in earnings accompanied by changes in 
work time for single-parent families? In the case of 
fathers, the share of those working full year and full 
time remained quite stable in the middle and at the top 
of the earnings distribution (Table 5). Only fathers at 
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Table 5 Labour market engagement by 
earnings groups, single parents 


1980 2005 
% 
Single fathers 
Less than 2/3 of the median 
Full year, full time 34.3 40.3 
Partial 65.7 Ste). 7/ 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of the median 
Full year, full time 7V3 72:3 
Partial 28.7 DU: 
Above 4/3 of the median 
Full year, full time 78.7 80.0 
Partial Dies 20.0 
All men 
Full year, full time 63.7 65.2 
Partial 36.3 34.8 
Single mothers 
Less than 2/3 of the median 
Full year, full time 8.1 19.8 
Partial Og 80.2 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of the median 
Full year, full time 47.9 57.0 
Partial S241 43.0 
Above 4/3 of the median 
Full year, full time 73.6 ay iS 
Partial 26.4 2277, 
All women 
Full year, full time 43.2 51.4 
Partial 56.8 48.6 


Note: Excludes single parents who did not work in the reference year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 and 2006. 


the bottom of the earnings distribution saw a notable 
increase in their work time as the share of fathers 
working full year and full time in this group rose from 
34% to 40%. However, these changes occurred against 
a backdrop of significant declines in earnings for 
fathers in the middle and at the bottom of the earn- 
ings distribution. 


By contrast, the share of mothers working on a full- 
year and full-time basis rose across the distribution— 
especially at the bottom and in the middle—indicating 
a stronger correlation between changes in earnings and 
changes in work time for lone mothers. 


Like two-parent families, the association between 
changes in work time and changes in earnings among 
single-parent families can be quantified by 
using decomposition techniques based on changes in 
average family earnings (Table 6). From 1980 to 2005, 
average earnings declined by 2% among single fathers 
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Table 6 Decomposition of growth in average 
earnings, single parents 


Change 1980 to 2005 


in average 
earnings in 
Total within groups — shares 


Single fathers -1.8 -2.4 0.6 
Less than 2/3 of the median =1.2 = WE. 0.5 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of 

the median -0.8 -0.8 0.0 
Above 4/3 of the median 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Single mothers 20.3 13.7 6.6 
Less than 2/3 of the median 10.0 5.8 4.2 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of 

the median 634} 1.9 1.6 
Above 4/3 of the median 6.7 6.0 0.7 


Note: Excludes single parents who did not work in the reference year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 and 2006. 


and increased by 20% among single mothers. Among 
single fathers, most of the decline was associated with 
declines in returns to work in the middle and at the 
bottom of the distribution. In fact, were it not for the 
increase in work time of single fathers located at the 
bottom of the distribution, the decline in earnings 
would have been even steeper for single fathers. 


Among single mothers, a significant portion of increas- 
ing earnings were linked to changes in average earn- 
ings within groups, especially for those located at the 
bottom and top of the earnings distribution. Increases 
in work time among single mothers at the bottom of 
the distribution also contributed to the overall 
increase. In fact, the combination of rising work time 
and rising returns to work at the bottom of the distri- 
bution was such that single mothers with lower earn- 
ings alone were responsible for one-half of the overall 
increase in earnings. 


The DFL decomposition method was applied to 
data for single fathers and single mothers separately 
(Table 7). The technique indicates that earnings polart- 
zation among single fathers would not have evolved 
differently if work patterns and family characteristics 
had stayed the same. Furthermore, changes in earnings 
would not have been much different either—perhaps 
not a surprise, given the modest changes in work time 
among single fathers. Note that earnings would have 
declined by even larger amounts in all three groups if 
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Table 7 Multivariate earnings decomposition, single parents 


Alternative 2005 distribution 


1980 work 
patterns 
Real 2005 1980 work and family 
distribution patterns characteristics 
% 
Single fathers 

Distribution 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than 2/3 of the median 29.6 29.4 30.9 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of the median 38.9 39.1 S/d 
Above 4/3 of the median 3.5 S15 S22 
Earnings growth -7.5 -7.0 -15.8 
Less than 2/3 of the median 1357 =13.4 LPL op 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of the median -9.] -8.8 -16.9 
Above 4/3 of the median 0.7 1.0 =/A0) 

Single mothers 
Distribution 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than 2/3 of the median 34.5 34.8 640)57/ 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of the median 29.9 29.0 26.4 
Above 4/3 of the median 35.6 SHO 38.1 
Earnings growth 9.6 4.9 -16.0 
Less than 2/3 of the median 58.0 49.7 Wey 
Between 2/3 and 4/3 of the median 8.2 2.9 -18.4 
Above 4/3 of the median Zales Woes -2.4 


Note: Excludes single parents who did not work in the reference year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 1981 and 2006. 


personal characteristics (including 
rising educational attainment) had 
stayed the same. 


The results were similar for single 
mothers: their distribution across 
earnings groups would change very 
little if work patterns and personal 
characteristics had stayed the same 
as those in 1980. However, earn- 
ings would not have grown as 
much over the past 25 years for sin- 
gle mothers if work patterns had 
stayed the same, especially for those 
located in the middle of the earn- 
ings distribution (3% instead of 
8%). Moreover, if single mothers 
had retained the personal and fam- 
ily characteristics of 1980, earnings 
growth would have been much 
more modest for single mothers at 


the bottom of the distribution, and 
would have been negative for 
women in the top two earnings 
groups. As such, changes in the 
characteristics of women—includ- 
ing a rise in the proportion of uni- 
versity-educated women—also 
accounted for much of the earn- 
ings increase among single moth- 
ers.!° 


Summary 


Time and money are both impor- 
tant resources for families with 
children for a number of reasons. 
First, families with two working 
parents may need to substitute pur- 
chased services for the care of their 
children. Second, time and money 
have been shown to affect the 
long-term socio-economic out- 
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comes of children. Third, families 
lacking both time and money might 
face a particular set of challenges in 
trying to achieve a better work— 
family balance. Understanding the 
link between changes in parental 
work time and earnings is therefore 
important. 


This study used census data to 
examine whether changes in work 
time have been accompanied by 
corresponding increases in paren- 
tal earnings for various types of 
families. Families were divided into 
three groups: those located below 
two-thirds of the median (low 
earnings); families located between 
two-thirds and four-thirds of the 
median (middle earnings); and 
families above four-thirds of the 
median (high earnings). Two- 
parent families in every group— 
especially those located at the bot- 
tom and in the middle of the earn- 
ings distribution—were found to 
have increased their work time by 
substantial margins. However, the 
changes in work time occurred 
against a backdrop of a stronger 
increase in earnings for families at 
the top of the earnings distribution. 


Looking only at the effect of 
changing work patterns on the 
increase in parental earnings, a large 
portion (45%) was associated with 
the rising work effort for all types 
of families—particularly those 
located in the middle and at the 
bottom of distribution. However, 
a good deal of the overall increase 
(55%) was due to an increase in 
avetage earnings obtained for a 
given amount of parental work 
time—particularly among families 
with high earnings. 


Furthermore, even though chang- 
ing work patterns contributed to 
the overall increase in earnings, they 
had little impact on earnings polari- 
zation. If families had kept the 
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same work patterns and demographic characteristics 
as those in 1980, polarization would have increased 
faster and the earnings gap between top and bottom 
families would have been greater. Since parental work 
hours did not contribute to growing earnings polari- 
zation and dispersion, these phenomena are likely 
related to changes in the wage structure. 


This study also examined the evolution of work time 
and earnings among single fathers and mothers. Work 
time increased little among single fathers 
except for those located at the bottom of the distribu- 
tion, while earnings fell substantially for fathers at the 
bottom and in the middle of the distribution. Among 
single mothers, in contrast, increases in work time were 
accompanied by substantial growth in earnings, par- 
ticularly among those located at the bottom of the 
distribution. However, single mothers in all types of 
families continued to earn much less than their male 
counterparts in 2005. 


Clearly, not all families benefited financially from the 
increase in family work time over the last 25 years. 
Today’s families face a different set of choices and 
constraints than families in 1980, and may therefore 
organize their work time differently. Nevertheless, such 
results raise the possibility that many families have to 
work more than a generation ago to meet their finan- 
cial expectations. 


@ Notes 

1. This paper does not examine why parental work patterns 
have changed over the period. Rather, it examines the 
extent to which changing family work patterns can be 
linked to changes in family earnings. 


2. The proportion of families with two parents as a share 
of all families declined over the period from 1980 to 2005, 
while the share of single-parent families rose. 


3. Defining the share of low, middle and high earnings 
families in every working category i as y,, and average 
earnings in every cell as E._, the portion of the total change 
in average earnings between 1980 and 2005 associated 
with changes in average earnings within groups is 


[V,osE, 95 — E,49]/E,» and the portion due to changes 


in group i shares is [E,,, (Y, o— Y, sl/r With this 
method, changes in overall earnings can be attributed 
either to changes in the groups’ average earnings or toa 
change in the groups’ share of the population. 
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4. The growth in average parental earnings is based on the 
‘trimmed’ distribution, with the top and bottom 1% of 
earners removed. It compares with a 20% increase in 
median earnings. 


5. While changes in average earnings are somewhat different 
from changes in the median, the median cannot be used 
in this particular decomposition method as it cannot be 
decomposed across family types. The disadvantage of 
this method is that average earnings tend to be influ- 
enced by extreme values. To minimize this effect, the top 
1% and the bottom 1% of the distribution were 
removed from the sample. 


6. Families located in various parts of the earnings distribu- 
tion in 2005 were not the same as those in 1980, and may 
have organized their work lives differently than those 
who were in the same categories in 1980. 


7. From 1981 to 2006, the share of women with at least a 
university degree rose from 7% to 26% among two- 
parent families. 


8. Changes in family characteristics include age, education 
level, immigration status and province of residence. 


9. An examination of Gini coefficients across the five types 
of family work patterns confirmed that the changing 
structure of wages possibly played a role in the increase 
in polarization. Between 1980 and 2005, the Gini coeffi- 
cient rose in all types of family work patterns, suggesting 
that polarization was not due to changes in work 
patterns. 


10. Because non-working families form a larger portion of 
single-parent families than two-parent families (especially 
among single mothers), the single-parent families analy- 
ses may involve selection issues. 


11. The cutoff points across the three types of families were 
much lower for single mothers than for single fathers 
since single mothers tend to have lower earnings. 


12. According to the census, the proportion of single moth- 
ers with a university degree rose from 7% to 15% 
between 1981 and 2006. 
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Work-life balance 


of older workers 


Jorge Uniarte-Landa and Benoit-Paul Hébert 


ork-life conflict among older workers 

remains largely understudied, despite its 

potential impact on health, productivity and 

retirement decisions. This article examines 
work-life balance among older workers, 55 years of 
age and over, focusing on dissatisfaction with work— 
life balance, the most commonly reported reasons for 
dissatisfaction, and key factors and personal charac- 
teristics associated with work-life conflict. 


While there has been a plethora of work-life balance 
studies, most of this research has focused on younger 
workers with children. In Canada, work-life balance 
of older workers has started to garner attention, but 
mostly in the context of elder care (Pyper 2006, Habtu 
and Popovic 2006, and Williams 2005). Gaining a 
more comprehensive understanding of this issue is 
important for several reasons. First, work—life conflict 
has been associated with negative health and produc- 
tivity outcomes (Duxbury and Higgins 2003). Second, 
research suggests that work-life balance plays an 
important role in retirement decisions. In the U.S., 
work—family conflict among 52- to 54-year-olds has 
been associated with higher odds of planning to retire 
within the next ten years (Raymo and Sweeney 2005). 
In Canada, over 25% of retirees report that they would 
have continued working if they had been able to work 
part time or shorter/fewer days, while 6% would have 
done so if they had suitable caregiving arrangements 
(Morissette, Schellenberg and Silver 2004). 


Within this context, this article sets out to examine 
work-life balance among workers age 55 years and 
over, using data from Statistics Canada’s 2005 
General Social Survey. The first section introduces 
some of the potential sources that may contribute to 
work-life conflict among older workers. The second 
compares selected socio-demographic, household, and 


work-related characteristics of older workers with 
their core-age counterparts (25 to 54). The prevalence 
of dissatisfaction with work-life balance as well as the 
most commonly reported reasons for dissatisfaction 
are then presented. Finally, multivariate analysis is used 
to measure the impact of various factors on the prob- 
ability of work-life balance dissatisfaction among 
older workers (see Data source and definitions). 


Potential sources of work-life 
conflict among older workers 


Several recent studies have pointed to the need to 
broaden the scope of work—life balance research be- 
yond the context of families with children to include 
older workers (Yeandle 2005, Hirsch 2003, Gardiner 
et al. 2007). They argue that as workers get older, many 
ate likely to experience changes in their family situa- 
tions, health or interests outside of work that may 
become sources of work-life tension. Examples of 
such changes include: 


@ Development of caregiving responsibilities — While 
most older workers have finished raising their own 
children, many are likely to take on new roles as 
caregivers for elderly parents or other relatives. 
Some of these workers are also likely to develop 
new child care responsibilities following the arrival 
of grandchildren. Combining care and employment 
might be challenging without the support of flexible 


working arrangements. 


e Disability onset — Older workers face a much higher 
tisk of developing a disability than their younger 
counterparts. The demands associated with manag- 
ing disability can be a source of tension in relation to 
employment, in particular, in the absence of appro- 
priate supports and accommodations. 


Jorge Uniarte-Landa and Benoit-Paul Hébert are with the Policy Research Directorate, Human Resources and Skills Development 
Canada. They can be reached at 819-994-1757 or jorge.uriartelanda@bhrsdc-rhdsc.ge.ca and 819-934-5730 or 


benoit. hebert(@hrsde-rhdsc.ge.ca respectively. 
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Changes in family circumstances — Paid work 
demands can conflict with the process of coping 
with emotionally demanding events such as a 
divorce, a separation or the loss of a spouse or 
parent. 


Changes in preferences — As people age, their 
perspectives and priorities change. For some, pursu- 
ing a career may become less important later in life 
relative to spending time with the family, undertak- 
ing recreational pursuits or volunteering in the com- 
munity. 


Characteristics of older workers 


Most older workers are men 

In 2005, there were 2.3 million older workers (age 55 
and over) in Canada, representing 14% of the total 
workforce (Table 1). About three-fifths of these 
workers were men—a higher proportion than among 
core-age workers (25 to 54). The majority of older 
workers (84%) were age 55 to 64. 


Table 1 Socio-demographic characteristics of 
core-age and older workers 


25 to 54 55 and over 
‘000 
Total 11,681 2,254 
% 

Sex 
Men 54.4 60:9* 
Women 45.6 Coals 
Age 
55 to 59 aa D7.2 
60 to 64 us 26.8 
65 and over _ 16.0 
Disability 
No 74.1 61.6" 
Yes 25.9, 38.5m 
Post-secondary education' 
No 38.0 46.3* 
Yes 62.0 SiS) gah" 
Annual personal income 
Under $30,000 25.6 26.5 
$30,000 to $59,999 45.9 41.6* 
$60,000 to $99,999 Ziel 20.6 


$100,000 and over Ue. IRAs 


* significantly different from workers age 25 to 54 
1. Degree, certificate or diploma. 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 
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As expected, the GSS data show that older workers 
were far more likely to have a disability than their 
younger counterparts (38% vs. 26%).' Thus, for many 
older workers, functioning at work and outside of 
work might be challenging unless appropriate aids, 
supports and accommodations are provided.’ 


Older workers were less educated than their younger 
counterparts. Overall, 54% of them had a post- 
secondary degree or certificate, compared with 62% 
of core-age workers. A higher proportion of older 
workers than core-age workers reported annual per- 
sonal incomes of $100,000 and over (11% vs. 7%)— 
likely the result of higher seniority and work 
experience. 


Many older workers are self-employed or 
work part time 

Self-employment and part-time work were quite com- 
mon among older workers, possibly indicating a con- 
scious transition towards retirement (Table 2).° They 
were twice as likely as their core-age counterparts to 
work less than 30 hours per week (20% vs. 9%). Self- 
employment was particularly high at 31%, compared 
with 18% among workers age 25 to 54. 


Older workers—perhaps due to their high self- 
employment rate—had more flexibility than their 
younger counterparts in terms of when and where they 
wotked. Almost one-half of them (48%) indicated that 


Table 2 Selected work-related 
characteristics of core-age and 
older workers 


25 to 54 55 and over 


% 
Weekly hours worked (all jobs) 


Less than 30 oa 20.0* 
30 or more 90:7 80.0* 
Type of worker 

Paid worker 82.0 68.6* 
Self-employed 18.0 31.4* 
Working arrangements' 

Flexible schedule 40.7 47.7* 
Regular daytime schedule 73.0 71.9 


Working some hours at home? 19.0 25.0% 


* significantly different from workers age 25 to 54 

1. Categories are not mutually exclusive. 

2. Excluding overtime. 

Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 
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they were able to choose the start and end times of 
theit work days, compared with 41% of core-age 
workers. About one in four usually worked some 
hours from home (excluding overtime), compared 
with one in five core-age workers. 


There was no discernible difference between older and 
younger workers in terms of work schedule types. 
Overall, 72% of older workers had a regular daytime 
schedule (i.e. non-shift work),* virtually the same 
proportion as in the core-age group. 


The occupational profile of older workers was also 
similar to that of their younger counterparts (Chart A). 
As in the core-age group, over one-half of older work- 
ers were employed in three broad occupational 
groups: sales and service (21%); business, finance and 


ST IT SO DEST A ZL SPER 
Chart A Occupational distribution of core-age and 


older workers 


Sales and service 
Business, finance and administration 
Trades, transport and equipment operators |pummeeeees 


Management |g 


Social science, education, 
government, religion 


Unique to primary industry 


Unique to processing, 
manufacturing and utilities 


Natural and applied sciences a 
Health 


Arts, culture, recreation and sport 


* significantly different from workers age 25 to 54 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 


25 to 54 
55 and over 
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administration (21%); and trades, transport and equip- 
ment operators (14%). This was followed by 
occupations in management (9%) and social science, 
education, government, and religion (8%). One nota- 
ble difference with respect to younger workers was 
that older workers were twice as likely to have jobs in 
ptimary industries (6% vs. 3%). 


Most older workers are empty-nesters 

Older workers differed from their younger counter- 
parts in terms of household characteristics. Just 3% of 
older workers were living with children under the 
age of 15, compared with 40% of core-age workers 
(Table 3). At the same time, older workers were more 
likely than those age 25 to 54 to be living with a spouse 
ot common-law partner (77% vs. 72%). 


Even though few older workers had young children, 
more than one-quarter (26%) par- 
ticipated in unpaid child care— 
compared with 48% of core-age 
wotkers (Table 4). There were 
important differences with respect 
to the core-age group in terms of 
the location and intensity of child 
care. While core-age workers most 
frequently provided child care in- 
side their households, older work- 
ers” «child» care? took >place 
predominantly outside their 
homes—likely reflecting care of 
someone else’s children (e.g. grand- 
children). On average, older work- 
ers who provided child care 
devoted substantially less time to 
this activity than their younger 
counterparts (12 hours versus 33 
hours per week). 


Many older workers were elder 
care providers—20% indicated 
that they provided cate to seniors 
in need of assistance, compared 
with 16% of workers age 25 to 54. 
As in the core-age group, most of 
this care took place outside the 
household. 


Finally, about 5% of older work- 
ers provided some form of care or 
assistance to non-senior adults. 
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Data source and definitions 


Data are from the 2005 General 
Social Survey (GSS) on time use 
(over a 24-hour period on a diary day). 
The GSS interviews Canadians age 15 
and over in the 10 provinces on a 
wide range of social issues. In 2005, 
the sample size was 19,600. The target 
population of this study included all 
respondents age 55 and over who 
were working at the time of the sur- 
vey—resulting in a sample of 1,832. 


Work-life balance is based on self 
reports. The 2005 GSS determined 
satisfaction with work-life balance by 
asking “Are you satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with the balance between your 
job and home life?” Respondents who 
| indicated that they were ‘dissatisfied’ 

were, then, asked eight questions 
regarding the reasons for their dissat- 
isfaction. 


Job satisfaction is measured in the 
GSS with a scale ranging from 1 (dis- 
like the activity) to 5 (enjoy the activ- 
ity). These ratings are combined into 
three categories: “unsatisfied with job” 
(a rating of 1 or 2), “relatively satis- 
fied” (a rating of 3), and “very satis- 
fied” (a rating of 4 or 5). 


Child care activities stemmed from 
the following GSS questions: “Last 
week, how many hours did you spend 
looking after one or more of the chil- 
dren in your household, without pay?” 
and “Last week, how many hours did 


you spend looking after one or more 
children outside of your household, 
without pay?” Children are defined as 
being 14 years or younger. 


Elder care activities were determined 
using the following GSS questions: “Last 
week, how many hours did you spend 
providing unpaid care or assistance to 
one or more seniors who live in your 
household?” and “Last week, how many 
hours did you spend providing unpaid 
care or assistance to one or more sen- 
iors who live outside your household?” 
Seniors are defined as being 65 years 
or older. 


The non-senior adult care variable 
was constructed from the two elder care 
questions as well as nine other GSS 
variables. These variables indicated the 
time spent providing help or assistance 
to other adults in terms of personal 
care, medical care, housework, house 
maintenance, travel, correspondence 
and other care, as well as time spent 
caring for a disabled or ill person. 
Respondents who spent 30 minutes or 
more during the diary day in these 
activities and who did not report any 
elder care activity in the elder care 
questions were defined as “non-senior 
adult care providers.” 


People with disabilities are those 
who reported that they had difficulty 
hearing, seeing, communicating, walk- 
ing, climbing stairs, bending, learning 
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or doing any similar activities; or who 
had a physical condition, mental con- 
dition or health problem that reduced 
the amount or kind of- activity that they 
could do at home, at work, at school, 
or in other activities (like leisure or 
transportation). The 2005 GSS does 
not contain any information on the 
type, duration or severity of disabil- 
ity. 

Probit regression estimates the 
probability of an outcome based ona 
set of explanatory variables. This tech- 
nique allows the relationship between 
each explanatory variable and the 
outcome to be examined, while hold- 
ing all other specified variables con- 
stant. This article uses a probit 
model with selection, allowing the 
estimation of the probability of work— 
life balance dissatisfaction controlling 
for selection out of employment 
(based on the method proposed by Van 
de Ven and Van Pragg 1981). Results 
are reported in terms of marginal 
effects—that is, the change in the 
predicted probability of being 
dissatisfied with work-life balance 
associated with a change in a given 
variable, controlling for all other ex- 
planatory variables in the model. 
Bootstrap weights are used to estimate 
the standard errors to account for the 
complex sample design of the GSS. 


Table 3 Household characteristics of core- 


Work-life balance of older workers 


About 14% of older workers dissatisfied with 


age and older workers 


25 to 54 55 and over 
% 

Partner in household 
No 28.4 23.0" 
Yes 71.6 TT 
Child(ren) in household 
No 43.7 735% 
Youngest child age 0 to 14 40.4 3x3" 
Youngest child age 15 and over 15.9 230% 


* significantly different from workers age 25 to 54 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 
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work-life balance 

Older workers were less likely to be dissatisfied with 
their work—life balance than their core-age counter- 
parts. (Chart B). Overall, 14% of older workers 
reported being dissatisfied with the balance between 
their jobs and home lives, compared with 25% of 
workers age 25 to 54. This 11 percentage point spread 
with younger workers was the same for men and 
women. 


Prevalence of dissatisfaction drops sharply 
after age 65 

The proportion of older workers who were dissatis- 
fied with their work—life balance varied significantly 
by age (Chart C). It hovered around the 15 to 16% 
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Table 4 Caregiving characteristics’ of core- 
age and older workers 


25 to 54 55 and over 


% 
Participation rates 


Child care 48.3 2565 
Inside household 38.5 Sif 
Outside household 20.6 22a7, 

Elder care 15.9 2015" 
Inside household eS eo 
Outside household 14.7 19:3" 

Non-senior adult care 4.6 4 

Average hours per 
week, participants hours 

Child care ES}0) 2eOF 
Inside household S607 PEs 
Outside household 9.9 9.8 

Elder care Sez Sie! 
Inside household WAG Wo = 
Outside household 4.4 4.6 

Non-senior adult care? 13.6 14.9 £ 


* significantly different from workers age 25 to 54 

1. Irrespective of location, unless otherwise noted. 

2. Daily average in minutes divided by 60 (to convert to hours), 
and multiplied by 7 (to convert to weeks). 

Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 


Chart B Work-life balance dissatisfaction by 
sex, core-age and older workers 


Both sexes Men Women 


25 to 54 55 and over 


* significantly different from workers age 25 to 54 at the 0.05 level 
(*) significantly different from men in same age group at the 0.05 level 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 
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Chart C Work-life balance dissatisfaction by 
age, older workers 


Total 55 to 59 60 to 64 


65 and over 


* 


significantly different from workers age 55 to 59 at the 0.05 level 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 


range for those age 55 to 64, dropping sharply to 
5% for those age 65 and over. This pattern will be 
revisited later in the paper. 


Top reason for dissatisfaction: Too much time 
on the job... 

As shown in Chart D, close to one-half of older work- 
ets who were dissatisfied with their work-life balance 
reported spending too much time on the job (45%). 
This was by far the most commonly reported reason 
for dissatisfaction within this group, followed by not 
having enough time for the family (27%), other 
employment-related reasons (21%), and not having 
enough time for other activities (13%). 


Older workers were very similar to core-age workers 
in terms of the reasons behind work-life balance 
dissatisfaction, with one important exception. Older 
wotkers were considerably less likely than their 
younger counterparts to associate their dissatisfaction 
with not having enough time for the family, the most 
common treason among the younger group (46% 
versus 27%). 


..-but most wouldn’t cut back on work hours at 
the sacrifice of pay 

Although spending too much time on the job was by 
far the most common source of work-life conflict 
for older workers, not many were willing to cut back 
on their work hours at the sacrifice of pay. Indeed, 
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Chart D Reasons for work-life balance dissatisfaction, core- 


age and older workers 


Spends too Not enough 
much time for 
time on job family 


* 


2. Excluding work or family-related activities. 


Employment- 
related 


reasons' 


25 to 54 


55 and over 


Not enough Other 
time for other 


activities” 


significantly different from workers age 25 to 54 at the 0.05 level 
1. Excluding spending too much time on the job. 


Note: Same respondent can select more than one reason. 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 


only 27% of those reporting this 
source of work—life conflict indi- 
cated that they would prefer to 
work fewer hours for less pay (at 
their current wage rate). Thus, for 
many of these workers, financial 
considerations—and not necessar- 
ily lack of employer flexibility—ap- 
peared to be the key factor making 
it difficult to cut back on houts.° 


Modeling work-life 
balance dissatisfaction 


Although cross tabulations indicate 
that the risk of work-life balance 
dissatisfaction among older work- 
ers vaties with age, multivariate 
analysis is required to determine 
whether this finding persists after 
controlling for other relevant char- 
acteristics. One issue is that older 
workers are increasingly likely to 


leave employment for retirement as 
they age. Research has shown that 
this is not a random process and 
people with certain characteristics 
are more likely to withdraw from 
the labour market. In particular, 
workers most likely to experience 
work—life conflict may also be 
more likely to retire, thereby self- 
selecting out of the sample provid- 
ing information on work-life 
balance. 


Ignoring this self-selection could 
result in biased estimates (Heckman 
1979). This difficulty was ad- 
dressed by using a probit model 
with selection following the 
method proposed by Van de Ven 
and Van Prage (1981). This tech- 
nique provides estimates of the 
probability of work-life balance 
dissatisfaction based on a set of 
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explanatory variables while control- 
ling for the selection of older indi- 
viduals out of employment.° 


The probit model with selection 
was used to investigate the relation- 
ship between dissatisfaction 
with work-life balance and the 
characteristics of older workers 
along three dimensions: socio- 
demographics, care responsibilities 
and job-related characteristics. The 
results are reported in terms of 
marginal effects: the change in the 
probability of reporting work— 
life balance dissatisfaction associ- 
ated with a given characteristic 


(Table 5).” 


After accounting for 

selection, the risk of 

work-life conflict does 

not vary with age 

In stark contrast to the descriptive 
results, the multivariate analysis did 
not point to a decrease in the risk 
of work—life balance dissatisfaction 
after age 65. Indeed, after control- 
ling for other factors and account- 
ing for the self-selection of older 
individuals out of employment, no 
discernible difference in the risk of 
work-life conflict by age was 
found. 


Further analysis revealed that cor- 
recting for selection mattered 
mostly for age. While estimates 
obtained from the probit model 
with selection were generally close 
to those produced by a probit 
model that did not account for 
selection (results not shown), this 
was not the case for the age vari- 
able. Whereas the model without 
selection still pointed to a decline 
in the probability of reporting 
work-life dissatisfaction with age, 
the model with selection indicated 
that age was related to the prob- 
ability of working, but not to the 
probability of reporting work—life 
dissatisfaction. 
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Table 5 Multivariate model of dissatisfaction 
with work-life balance (selected 
results'), workers age 55 and over 

LLL RES SSS SSD SENET IESSESOSSES 
Marginal effects? 
ee ee a 
%-point change 

Sex (ref. men) 


Women or 
Age (ref. 55 to 59) 

60 to 64 n.s. 
65 and over n.s. 


Disability (ref. no) 
Yes eal 


Spouse or common-law partner 
(ref. no partner) 


Yes, partner employed full time -8.2* 
Yes, partner employed part time -11.6* 
Yes, partner not employee n.s. 


Child care (ref. no child care) 
Less than 4 hours per week n.s. 
4 or more hours per week n.s. 


Elder care (ref. no elder care) 
Less than 4 hours per week n.s. 
4 or more hours per week 14.3% 


Occupation (ref. sales, service, manufacturing) 


Management Pile 
Business, finance, administration, natural and 

applied sciences n.s. 
Social science, education, health, arts ah 
Trades, primary industry n.s. 


Weekly hours worked (all jobs) 
(ref. less than 30) 


30 to 39 n.s. 
40 to 49 n.s. 
50 or more 20.4* 
Job satisfaction (ref. unsatisfied with job) 

Relatively satisfied -27.9* 
Very satisfied -37.4* 


Type of worker (ref. paid worker) 
Self-employed -6.1* 


* significantly different from the reference group (ref.) at 0.05 
level or better 

n.s. not significant 

1. The full model (in coefficient form) can be seen in Table 6. 

2. Computed at mean values of independent variables included in 
probit model (baseline probability equal to 13.9%). 

Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 


Higher risk of work-life conflict for women... 

Previous research suggests that women tend to expe- 
rience higher levels of work-life conflict than men 
(Duxbury and Higgins 2008). This holds true among 
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older workers too as women were 11 percentage 
points more likely than men to report dissatisfaction 
with work-life balance. 


It was hypothesized that gender could be mediating 
the effects of some of the variables in our model (e.g. 
categivet-related variables). However, tests for inter- 
actions between gender and these variables did not 
reveal any significant effects. 


These findings are significant in light of the increasing 
presence of women among older workers. Accord- 
ing to Labour Force Survey data, female representa- 
tion among workers age 55 and over has been 
increasing steadily for more than three decades.® If this 
trend persists into the future, it is likely to put upward 
pressure on the overall prevalence of work-life 
balance dissatisfaction among older workers. 


...workers with disabilities... 

Having a disability was associated with a higher chance 
of experiencing work-life conflict. Indeed, the prob- 
ability of being dissatisfied with work—life balance was 
over seven percentage points higher for older work- 
ers with disabilities, relative to those without disabili- 
ties. 


The association between disability and work-life con- 
flict has also been reported in studies targeting the 
workforce age 15 and over (e.g. Frederick and Fast 
2001).’ However, this finding is of special relevance in 
the context of older workers, given the sizeable pro- 
portion of individuals in this group reporting a dis- 
ability (38%). 


...elder caregivers... 

Elder care is frequently identified as a major source of 
tension in the work-life balance literature. It is often 
complicated by distance as the care recipients frequently 
live in different communities from the caregivers. 
Those providing ‘indirect’ care from afar tend to 
experience feelings of guilt and increased stress. Fur- 
thermore, elder care providers typically have had to 
adjust their priorities, including spending less time with 
their own families, paying less attention to their own 
health, and taking fewer vacations (Duxbury and 
Higgins 2008, Duxbury and Higgins 2005). 


The finding that elder care responsibilities place work- 
ets at a significantly higher risk of experiencing work— 
life conflict also applies to older workers. Older 
workers who provided four or more hours of elder 
cate pet week were over 14 percentage points more 
likely to report dissatisfaction with work-life balance 
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relative to those without any elder care responsibili- 
ties. While few older workers spent this amount of 
time in elder care in 2005 (8%), this share is likely to 
increase in the future as Canada’s population contin- 
ues to age and the number of seniors who need sup- 
port increases. 


... managers... 

Work-—life balance dissatisfaction among older work- 
ets varied significantly depending on occupation. Con- 
sistent with findings in the broader work—life balance 
literature (Skinner and Pocock 2008), those in mana- 
gerial jobs faced the highest risk of experiencing work— 
life conflict. The probability of being dissatisfied with 
work-life balance was nine percentage points higher 
for managers, relative to workers in sales, service and 
manufacturing occupations. Jobs in social sciences, 
education, health and the arts were also associated with 
a higher probability of dissatisfaction." 


...and those working long hours 

The strong positive association between the amount 
of hours worked and the likelihood of experiencing 
work-life conflict has long been established in the 
work-life balance literature (Kanter 1977). Working 
long hours limits the amount of time workers are 
physically available for family or other non-work-re- 
lated activities (Voydanoff 1988). At the same time, 
high job demands can build up over time and hamper 
one’s ability to function outside of work (Guerts and 
Demerouti 2003). 


Older workers were no exception to this rule. Those 
working 50 or more hours per week were over 20 
percentage points more likely to report dissatisfaction 
with work-life balance, compared with those work- 
ing less than 30 hours per week. 


Lower risk of work-life conflict for those with 
an employed partner... 

The presence of a partner can have a mixed impact on 
work—life balance. On the one hand, marriage can in- 
crease demands outside of work while simultaneously 
decreasing the amount of control individuals have over 
their time. On the other hand, a spouse can be a source 
of emotional and tangible support in times of stress, 
thereby increasing an individual’s sense of control 


(Duxbury and Higgins 2008). 


In the case of older workers, having a spouse or com- 
mon-law partner decreased the risk of work—life bal- 
ance dissatisfaction, particularly if that partner was 
employed.'' Those with an employed partner were 
between 8 and 12 percentage points less likely to be 


dissatisfied with their work—life balance than those 
without a partner.'? In contrast, there was no discern- 
ible difference in the likelihood of work—life balance 
dissatisfaction between older workers with non-work- 
ing partners and those without partners. These effects 
did not differ significantly for men and women. 


...those who enjoyed their jobs... 

Previous research suggests that enjoying work can re- 
duce stress on time and work—family balance 
(Frederick and Fast 2001, Williams 2005). This seemed 
to be the case for older workers too. The probability 
of being dissatisfied with work—life balance was over 
37 percentage points lower for those who were very 
satisfied with their jobs, relative to those who did not 
enjoy what they did. 


...and the self-employed 

Self-employment also appeared to lower the likeli- 
hood of work-life balance dissatisfaction among older 
workers, perhaps by allowing them to gain better con- 
trol of their work activities relative to paid employees. 
The probability of being dissatisfied with work-life 
balance was six percentage points lower for the self- 
employed, relative to those who were in paid employ- 
ment. 


This contrasts with results from studies targeting the 
general workforce. Most notably, a recent OECD 
study of European workers age 15 to 64 found that 
being self-employed was significantly associated with 
increased conflict between work and family life 
(OECD 2004). Also, Skinner and Pocock (2008) 
found that paid employees and the self-employed in 
Australia were equally satisfied with their work—life 
balance. 


Child care has little impact 

Work—life balance studies targeting the younger work- 
force have consistently found a strong association be- 
tween child care provision and the risk of work-life 
conflict. Interestingly, no discernible difference in the 
risk of work—life balance dissatisfaction was found be- 
tween older workers who were participating in child 
care activities and those who were not. One potential 
explanation 1s the level of responsibility associated with 
this type of care. As noted earlier, older workers were 
likely to be providing care to children who were not 
their own (e.g. grandchildren), and, thus, presumably 
did not bear primary responsibility for this type of 
care in most instances. Consequently, older workers 
might have much mote flexibility than their younger 
counterparts in terms of the timing and amount of 
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Table 6 Employment and work-life balance dissatisfaction 
probit with selection results, persons age 55 and over 


Work-life balance 
dissatisfaction equation 


Employment 
equation 


Work-life balance 


=1 if ‘dissatisfied’ 
=0 if ‘not dissatisfied’ 


Employment status 
=1 if ‘employed’ 


Dependent variable =0 if ‘not employed’ 


Explanatory variables coefficients 


Sex (ref. men) 


Women -0.676* 0.464* 
Age (ref. 55 to 59) 
60 to 64 -0.262* 0.097 
65 and over -0.717* -0.254 
Disability (ref. no) 
Yes -0.227* Ors le 
Spouse or common-law 

partner (ref. no partner) 
Yes, partner employed full time 0.349* -0.360* 
Yes, partner employed part time 0.547* -0.566* 
Yes, partner not employed -0.160* -0.028 
Elder care (ref. no elder care) 
Less than 4 hours per week 0.023 0.169 
4 or more hours per week -0.114 0.530* 
Education (ref. high school or less) 
Some postsecondary 0.528* 0.242 
College diploma or certificate 0.419* 0.091 
University degree or above 0.561* 0.190 
Annual personal income 

(ref. under $30,000) 
$30,000 to $59,999 -0.266 
$60,000 to $99,999 -0.014 
$100,000 and over 0.160 
Occupation (ref. sales, service, manufacturing) 
Management 0.412* 
Business, finance, administration, natural 

and applied sciences 0.202 
Social science, education, health, arts 0.358* 
Trades, primary industry 0.268 
Weekly hours worked (all jobs) 

(ref. less than 30) 
30 to 39 0.167 
40 to 49 0.271 
50 or more 0.823* 
Job satisfaction (ref. unsatisfied with job) 
Relatively satisfied -0.787* 
Very satisfied alheliebe 
Type of worker (ref. paid worker) 
Self-employed -0.294* 
Child care (ref. no child care) 
Less than 4 hours per week 0.434* -0.180 
4 or more hours per week -0.017 -0.190 
Non-senior adult care (ref. no) 
Yes -0.201 0.203 
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child care they provide, thereby re- 
ducing the risk of conflict with their 
own work demands. 


Summary 


Overall, 14% of Canadian workers 
age 55 and over reported being 
dissatisfied with their work-life 
balance in 2005. Close to one-half 
of those who were dissatisfied felt 
they spent too much time on the 
job, while over one-quarter indi- 
cated that they did not have enough 
time for their families. Financial 
considerations—and not necessat- 
ily lack of employer flexibility— 
appeared to be a major factor 
making it difficult to cut back on 
hours. 


Work—life balance dissatisfaction 
among these workers was associ- 
ated with having a disability, pro- 
viding elder care, working long 
hours, occupying a managerial po- 
sition and being a woman. At the 
same time, having an employed 
partner, being self-employed and 
enjoying one’s job reduced the 
probability of work-life conflict. 
When the self-selection of older 
individuals out of employment and 
other confounding factors were 
taken into account, the risk of 
work-life conflict did not vary 
with age. 


The strong association between dis- 
ability and work—life balance dis- 
satisfaction, combined with the 
high prevalence of disability 
among older workers (38%), make 
disability a major piece of the 
work-life balance puzzle for this 
population. Further research on the 
particular barriers faced by older 
workers with disabilities and more 
information on how these vary 
with the nature of their disabilities 
would shed light on this major 
soutce of work-life conflict. 
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Table 6 Employment and work-life balance dissatisfaction 
probit with selection results, persons age 55 


and over (concluded) 


Employment 
equation 


Employment status 
=1 if ‘employed’ 
=0 if ‘not employed’ 


Dependent variable 


Flexible schedule (ref. no) 


Yes 

Regular daytime schedule (ref. no) 
Yes 

Work some hours at home! (ref. no) 
Yes 


Work-life balance 
dissatisfaction equation 


Work-life balance 
=1 if ‘dissatisfied’ 
=0 if ‘not dissatisfied’ 


coefficients 


Urban/rural (ref. rural and small town areas?) 


Large urban centres 


Immigrant (ref. no) 
Yes 


Pension main source of income (ref. no) 


Yes 

Constant 
athrho (P > | t | ) 
Prob > F 


* 


1. Excluding overtime. 
2. Including Prince Edward Island. 


0.019 
-0.139 
-0.013 

0.002 0.140 

-0.076 -0.060 

-1.568* 

0.513* -0.589 

-0.308 (0.085) 
0.000 


significantly different from the reference group (ref.) at 0.05 level or better 


Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey, 2005. 


The higher risk of work-life con- 
flict associated with the provision 
of four hours or more of elder care 
per week is also worth noting. 
While only 8% of older workers 
spent this amount of time in elder 
care in 2005, this share is likely to 
increase in the future as a result of 
population aging. 


Extrapolating from ongoing 
trends, further increases in the share 
of older workers who are women 
combined with potential increases 
in the proportion providing elder 
cate could make work—life conflict 
more prevalent among older 
workers in the coming years. 


H@ Notes 


1. Disability rates in the GSS are typi- 
cally higher than those in the Par- 
ticipation and Activity Limitation 
Survey (PALS) due to methodol- 
ogy differences between both sur- 
veys. Most notably, PALS uses a 
two-stage process to identify peo- 
ple with disabilities: respondents 
need to report activity limitations at 
the time of the census and again at 
the time of the PALS survey (PALS 
repeats the same census disability 
filter questions, plus a more 
detailed set of disability screening 
questions). In contrast, the GSS 
uses a one-stage process, where 
respondents are asked activity limi- 
tation questions only once. In the 
case of the 2005 GSS, these ques- 
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tions consisted of the disability 
filter questions from the 2001 
Census. 


2. Some people with disabilities need 
aids and devices to perform daily 
tasks; assistance with everyday ac- 
tivities such as meal preparation, 
personal care, housework or paying 
bills; as well as special dwelling 
modifications (e.g. ramps and lift- 
ing devices) to enter, leave or move 
around their residences (Statistics 
Canada 2003 and 2008). Some also 
need accommodations in order to 
be able to work, including reduced 
work hours, modified or reduced 
duties, accessible transportation, 
workstation modifications and 
accessible washrooms (Canadian 
Council on Social Development 
2005 and Williams 2006). 


3. Marshall and Ferrao (2007) advance 
this interpretation based on the 
relatively high proportion of older 
workers that enter into these work- 
ing arrangements by preference. 
Indeed, the 2005 GSS data show 
that over one-half of part-time 
workers age 55 and over did not 
want to work full time, compared 
with only 20% of part-timers age 25 
to 54. 


4. Shift work has been associated with 
increased work—life conflict in sev- 
eral studies (e.g. Williams 2008). 


5. The 2005 GSS data on financial 
satisfaction provide additional evi- 
dence. Among older workers dis- 
satisfied with their work—life balance 
because they spent too munch time 
on the job, those unwilling to cut 
back on work hours and pay re- 
ported lower levels of satisfaction 
with their finances than their coun- 
terparts (an average rating of 6.0 
versus 7.4 ona scale from ‘1 — Very 
dissatisfied’ to ‘10 — Very satis- 
fied’). 


6. This corrective method for sample 
selectivity is analogous to 
Heckman’s (1979) well-known 
method, but ts specifically designed 
for probit analysis. 
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7. The model includes two equations: an employment 
equation—accounting for the probability of being em- 
ployed—and a work-life balance dissatisfaction equa- 
tion. Our discussion focuses on the key results from the 
‘work—life balance dissatisfaction’ equation. The full 
model is presented Table 6. 


8. From 30% in 1976 to 44% in 2008. 


9. Using logistic regression, Frederick and Fast (2001) report 
much higher odds of being satisfied with work-life 
balance for employees in good or excellent health, relative 
to those with poor or fair health: 2.9 times higher among 
women, 2 times higher among men. 


10. It is difficult to interpret this result because these jobs, 
some of which are quite different in nature, were included 
as part of one common occupational category due to 
small sample sizes. 


11. Williams (2008), in a study of full-time shift workers, 
also finds variations depending on the employment 
status of the partner. She reports that full-time shift 
workers (age 19 to 64) were more likely to be satisfied 
with their work—life balance when their spouse worked 
full time (71%) than when their spouse worked patt- 
time (57%) or was not in the labour force (68%). 


12. Although the marginal effect varied from 8 to 12 points 
if the partner was employed full-time or part-time, the 
difference between these two groups was not statistically 
significant. 
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Job stability and unemployment 


duration in manufacturing 


André Bernard 


he Canadian manufacturing sector has 

experienced significant job losses over the past 

few years. From 2004 to 2008, employment fell 
by 322,000, a decline of 14%. In relative terms, manu- 
facturing’s share of total employment fell from 14% 
in 2004 to 12% in 2008.' Until late 2008, the manufac- 
turing decline occurred in the context of robust growth 
elsewhere in the economy. While trends in manufac- 
turing employment are informative, they do not 
provide information on the dynamics of the manufac- 
turing labour market. This paper addresses some of 
these issues by investigating job stability and the dura- 
tion of new unemployment spells across the business 
cycle. 


Job losses, like those recently experienced in manufac- 
turing, will translate into less job stability for workers 
unless declines in voluntary quits totally offset increases 
in the number of layoffs. Jobs of shorter duration are 
less likely to provide promotions, increases in pay and 
opportunities for training, which are correlated to ten- 
ure in the firm (Heisz 1996). Workers changing jobs 
often are also less likely to accumulate pensionable 
service’ ot qualify for Employment Insurance (EI) 
benefits. If a decline in job stability were driven by 
voluntary quits, it would still have 
consequences for firms, since hir- 
ing and retention costs could rise. 


Job losses also normally translate 
into higher unemployment. There 
are two important dimensions to 
unemployment: incidence and 
duration. The duration of unem- 
ployment spells can significantly 
affect an individual’s well-being 
(Corak 1993). Since the probability 


Table 1 


All of the economy 


of finding a job decreases as the unemployment spell 
lengthens, other negative outcomes—such as social 
exclusion, loss of self esteem and health problems— 
may emerge (Dubé 2004). Moreover, long unemploy- 
ment spells may increase the number of individuals 
who exhaust their EI benefits. 


In this paper, job stability is measured using retention 
rates (see Resention rates). The extent to which the reten- 
tion rates of certain groups have been affected by the 
recent turmoil in manufacturing is examined. In par- 
ticular, whether workers with lower or higher tenure 
in the firm have been more affected is studied. Recent 
trends in very short-term retention rates are also inves- 
tigated to determine potential implications on qualifi- 
cation for EI benefits. Finally, trends in the duration 
of unemployment in manufacturing and in the rest of 
the economy are presented. 


This study uses Labour Force Survey (LFS) data from 
1976 to 2008, corresponding to the full period of avail- 
able annual data at the time of writing (see Data sources 
and definitions). This long time span allows for a com- 
parison between the recent period of job losses in 
manufacturing and previous downturns like the 
1991/92 recession. 


Four-year job retention rate 


1982 1992 2000 2004 2008 


% 
52.3 51.8 57.2 57.8 56.0 


Manufacturing, unadjusted 56.9 20.0 65.4 62.4 525 


André Bernard 1s with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at 613-951-4660 or 
andre. bernard@statcan.gc.ca. 


Manufacturing, adjusted for age and sex 51.8 47.9 61.6 57.4 48.1 


Non-manufacturing DIS Sad) Sits) 57.0 56.6 


a en “EE ee 

Note: Differences between manufacturing (unadjusted) and non-manufacturing are significant 
at the 5% level or better. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Retention rates 


This paper uses synthetic cohort analysis techniques. These 
techniques use duration variables found in cross-sectional 
surveys to make inferences on entry and exit dynamics. For 
example, it is possible to compute the probability that an 
individual with one year of tenure in a firm will remain in 
the same job another year by dividing the number of peo- 
ple with two years of tenure in a survey for a given month 
by the number of people with one year of experience in the 
survey for the corresponding month one year earlier. Since 
the survey is not longitudinal, the assumption is that work- 
ers with one year of experience and who were in the sur- 
vey from the previous year are representative of workers with 
two years of experience and who are in the current survey. 
Therefore, it is possible to calculate retention rates for 
various groups of workers, according to initial tenure in the 
‘firm or other personal characteristics. 


This methodology has been used in a number of studies to 
look at the evolution of job stability in Canada and the 
United States (for example, see Heisz 1996 and 2002, 
Swinnerton and Wial 1996, and Neumark et al. 1999). These 
papers found very little empirical evidence of a decrease 
in job stability in either Canada or the United States, 
although there was a general impression that workers were 
becoming less likely than previous generations to remain 
in the same job for long periods of time. Heisz and Cété 
(1999) looked at job stability in the service sector and showed 
that there was great heterogeneity in particular industries. 


Specifically, following Heisz (2002), the retention rate for 
a group of workers with initial tenure of t-i is 


Ul Roo A 


t-i,c-i 


where N, . is the number of people during survey period c 
with a tenure of t and N,,.; is the number of people dur- 
ing survey period c-i with a tenure of t-i. 


LE Fak 2 SAAR ae DY SRC TS SES oS A RR IT EERE LES IDLE SE LEI LEE ATE RE IIAP LE AIT SLND DALE! EEE LOTTI EOCENE TE, 


Using retention rates for all possible groups of initial ten- 
ure, by using (1) the average retention rate can be com- 
puted: 


Ro=y,R, ty .R, +ysRe tyaRyctysRs te: 


where yi corresponds to the proportion of individuals 
with tenure i during survey period c-i, so that 


¥ebyetyj ty ty. kc 


Retention rates can be computed for any given interval 
between current and initial tenure. In this study, four-year 
retention rates are computed and the tenure variable is 
grouped into two-year intervals (the variable in the LFS is 
expressed in months).° For example, R, . is equal to the 
number of workers with a tenure of between four and six 
years in survey (c) divided by the number of workers with 
a tenure of between O and 2 years in the corresponding 
survey four years earlier (c-48). Four-year retention rates 
were selected to focus on workers’ odds of remaining in their 
jobs over the longer term, and two-year intervals were 
chosen to provide better sample size. In addition, LFS 
respondents tend to give approximate answers when asked 
how long they have been working in their current jobs. For 
example, workers with an actual tenure of four or six years 
may respond five years. If that happens often, the hypoth- 
esis that workers with tenure of five years in the current 
survey are representative of workers with tenure of four 
years in the corresponding survey one year earlier will not 
be as realistic, especially with lower sample sizes. Using four- 
year retention rates and grouping the tenure into intervals 
of two years circumvents this problem. 


Retention rates are computed for each month and then 
converted to annual averages. 


Job stability in manufacturing close to its 
lowest level in 32 years 


Between 1980 and 2008, the four-year retention rate 
for the economy as a whole varied from 52% to 58%. 
Averaged over the past three decades, there was a 55% 
probability that workers would remain in their jobs 
for four years. Although the retention rate exhibits a 
cyclical pattern (retention rates tend to be lower in 
times of economic downturn), there has been no clear 
upward or downward trend in overall job stability 
over this period. In 2008, the four-year retention rate 
for the economy as a whole was 56% (Table 1). 


The situation is quite different in manufacturing. Manu- 
facturing workers were significantly less likely to hold 
onto their jobs for four years than workers in the rest 
of the economy. In 2008, the adjusted four-year re- 
tention rate in manufacturing was 48% (Chart A). 


Without adjusting for age and sex, the retention rate in 
manufacturing is higher, at 53%, indicating that men 
and women of different age groups tend to experi- 
ence different patterns of job stability. In contrast, in 
2008 the retention rate in non-manufacturing was 57%, 
which is significantly higher than both the adjusted and 
unadjusted manufacturing retention rate.* Manufactur- 
ing workers were therefore 15% less likely than other 
workers to stay in their jobs in the long term, even 
though manufacturing jobs are almost exclusively full- 
time and are much mote likely to be unionized. 


Retention rates in manufacturing have not been con- 
sistently lower than in the rest of the economy. In fact, 
manufacturing retention rates were higher, sometimes 
by a significant margin, than those in non-manufactur- 
ing for most of the 1980s and 1990s. Manufacturing 
retention rates exhibit a strong cyclical pattern. Reten- 
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Data sources and definitions 


This paper uses the Canadian Labour Force Survey (LFS), 
a monthly survey of about 54,000 households whose objective 
is to provide timely information on the labour market in- 
cluding estimates of employment and unemployment by 
personal characteristics. It is representative of the civilian 
non-institutionalized population 15 years of age and over. 
The LFS measures employment by number of workers, which 
can differ from the actual number of jobs since some workers 
hold multiple jobs. The LFS is primarily a cross-sectional 
survey but, for employed individuals, contains information 
on tenure for the main job and, for unemployed individu- 
als, information on the in-progress duration of the unem- 
ployment spell and the industry of the last job held, thus 
allowing for inferences on employment and unemployment 
dynamics. The job tenure variable in the LFS is available 
for all employees and is given in months. The duration of 
the unemployment variable is available for all previously 
employed individuals who are unemployed at the time of 
the survey. Information is not provided for individuals out 
of, or entering, the labour force. 


Throughout the paper, the manufacturing sector is compared 
with the rest of the economy and identified using North 
American Industry Classification System (NAICS) industries 
31 to 33. Self-employed individuals are excluded. 


Most of the statistics on the manufacturing sector were ad- 
justed to control for age and sex, in particular to account 
for the fact that women are under-represented in manufac- 
turing. To do so, weights of individuals in manufacturing 
were adjusted so that the age-sex structure of manufacturing 
workers would be the same as that of non-manufacturing 
workers. Five age groups (15 to 24, 25 to 34, 35 to 44, 45 
to 54, and 55 and over) were used to calculate separate 
adjustment factors for men and women. 


tion rates in the rest of the economy are much more 
stable, but also follow the business cycle. Even then, 
the recent drop in the manufacturing retention rate is 
somewhat more pronounced than the drop that oc- 
curred during the period leading up to the 1991/92 
recession: the manufacturing retention rate fell by 17% 
from 1986 to 1992, and by 22% from 2000 to 2008. 


In absolute terms, the manufacturing retention rate, 
recorded since 1981, is at its second-lowest level ever, 
only marginally higher than in 1992. It has followed a 
steady downward trend in recent years, going from a 
peak of 62% in 1998 to 48% in 2008. Thus the recent 
job losses in manufacturing have been accompanied 
by a significant decrease in job stability for manufac- 
turing workers. Because voluntary quits tend to go 
down in times of economic slowdown (Morissette 
2004), this decrease in job stability was likely driven by 
layoffs. 


Job stability and unemployment duration in manufacturing 


Chart A Job retention rates follow the 
business cycle 


Manufacturing, 
unadjusted 


Non- 


ni eee manufacturing 


* . 


Manufacturing, 
adjusted! 


1980 1983 1986 1989 1992 1995 1998 2001 2004 2007 


1. For age and sex. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


Workers with 10 to 19 years of initial 
tenure hit harder by declining job 
stability 


While the manufacturing retention rate has decreased 
in recent years, rates are likely to vary according to the 
tenure of workers. Accordingly, manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing retention rates were computed for 
five categories of initial tenure: less than 2 years, 2 to 5 
years, 6 to 9 years, 10 to 19 years, and 20 years or 
more (Table 2). 


Table 2 Number of workers by years of 
job tenure 


Non- 


Manufacturing manufacturing 


‘000 % ‘000 % 


Total 1,759 100.0 13,625 100.0 
Less than 2 years 465 26.4 4,734 34.7 
2 to 5 years 408 23.2 3/816 24.3 
6 to 9 years 267 TS.2 1,807 13.3 
10 to 19 years 339 133 Pbp\ PA ise 
20 years or more 280 io.9 1,641 12.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 2008. 
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Retention rates in both manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing tend to be higher for groups of workers with 
higher initial tenure. The exception is workers with 20 
years ot more of tenure, a result that can be attributed 


to their higher probability of retirement (Chart B). 


Nonetheless, the pattern of the overall manufacturing 
retention rate is reflected in all five groups of initial 
tenure. Manufacturing retention rates for 2008 for all 
five groups were either at, or close to, their lowest 
levels over the 32-year period covered by this study. 
In all cases, there is a strong pro-cyclical pattern that is 


Chart B Manufacturing job stability declines 
at all tenure levels and non- 
manufacturing job stability 
changes little 


Manufacturing’ 


100 


1992 1996 2000 2004 2008 


Non-manufacturing 


1992 1996 2000 2004 2008 


Less than 2 years 112 to 5 years M6 to 9 years 


O10 to 19 years 20 years or more 


1. Adjusted for age and sex. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


more pronounced than in non-manufacturing. In 
addition, the decline in the manufacturing retention rate 
in the last 10 years is substantial for each group (a 
decline of between 19% and 28%). 


Despite the overall similarities, the retention rates fell 
somewhat more for workers with intermediate tenure 
between 1998 and 2008. The rates fell by 28% and 
25% for workers with 6 to 9 and 10 to 19 years of 
initial tenure respectively. By comparison, they fell by 
22%, 19% and 23% for workers with less than 2, 2 to 
5, and 20 years or more of initial tenure respectively. 
Variations in retention rates for workers with interme- 
diate tenure are more likely to be driven by variations 
in layoffs, since these workers are less likely to quit 
than new entrants in a firm. The average age of work- 
ets with 6 to 9 and 10 to 19 years of tenure was 
41 and 45 respectively. The loss of a long-term job at 
this stage in life is accompanied by particular adjust- 
ment difficulties. These workers are less mobile and 
have fewer job opportunities than younger laid-off 
workers, but are likely to have children at home and 
are too young to retire (Gray and Finnie 2009). In most 
cases, they have not attended school for many years, 
making a radical career change more difficult, and they 
may have acquired a set of firm-specific skills over the 
years that are of limited value in other industries. 


Manufacturing job stability lower in large 
urban centres 


Big-city economies are very different than the econo- 
mies of smaller cities. The latter tend to be less diver- 
sified and more dependent on sectors like 
manufacturing. With fewer alternative employment 
opportunities, laid-off workers may be more likely to 
leave smaller centres, creating a downward spiral in 
their economies. 


Despite their diverse economies, large urban centres 
were actually hit harder by declining manufacturing job 
stability than non-metropolitan areas (Chart C ).°” In 
2008, the adjusted manufacturing retention rate was 
46% in large urban centres, compared with 50% in 
non-metropolitan areas. The difference between these 
rates and the rates for their respective non-manufac- 
turing sectors is also greater in large urban centres than 
in non-metropolitan areas. In addition, the manufac- 
turing retention rate has been on a downward trend in 
large urban centres since 2000, whereas it has only be- 
gun to drop in non-metropolitan areas since 2005. 
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Chart C Manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing job stability 
higher outside big cities 


Manufacturing’ 


Non-metropolitan 


TPO 1993199599 7G. 1. 999 9200 12003022005. 2007, 


% 


Non-manufacturing 


65 


Non- 
60 
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45 
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1. Adjusted for age and sex. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


Short-term job stability for newly 
employed individuals lower in 
manufacturing 


In Canada, most workers need to work between 420 
and 700 insurable hours, depending on the regional 
unemployment rate, to qualify for Employment 
Insurance benefits (Service Canada 2009). If short-term 
job stability were to decline rapidly, this could mean 
that fewer people would qualify for EI. To 
investigate short-term job stability in manufacturing, 
four-month retention rates for workers with less than 
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two months of initial tenure were computed. The four- 
month interval was chosen because it roughly corre- 
sponds to 700 hours of work for an individual 
working full time. Estimates of the retention rate for 
groups of workers just starting their jobs are ideal, but 
because of sample size issues and the unprecise nature 
of the job tenure variable (see Retention rates), an initial 
interval of two months was selected. 


Short-term job stability increased substantially for both 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing in the late 1990s 
(Chart D). In addition, both sectors followed very 
similar paths. The average retention rate between 1980 
and 1996 was 36% for both adjusted manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing. Between 1997 and 2008, both 
averages increased to 46%. While this increase occurred 
during a period of strong employment growth, it was 
also a period in which legislated changes were made 


to the EI system (Lin 1998).° 


Since 2005, short-term job stability has been lower in 
manufacturing than in non-manufacturing. In 2008, the 
adjusted manufacturing short-term retention rate was 
45%, compared with 47% in non-manufacturing. 
However, this difference is lower than the difference 
obsetved for overall job stability. In addition, the 
short-term manufacturing retention rate represents a 


drop of 9% compared with the 2004 high point. 


Chart D_ Initial job stability has increased in 
recent years 


50 
Non- 


manufacturing 


AO 


30 gine 
Manufacturing, 


adjusted! 


20 
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1. For age and sex. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Ex-manufacturing workers tend to stay 
unemployed longer than ex-workers in 
other sectors 


In 2008, the average expected duration of a new 
unemployment spell for manufacturing workers (11.8 
weeks) was significantly higher than for non-manufac- 
turing workers (9.7 weeks) (see Expected complete dura- 
tion of unemployment).'' Even after controlling for age 
and sex differences between the two sectors, there was 
still a difference. The adjusted average expected dura- 
tion of a new unemployment spell was 10.9 weeks in 
manufacturing, versus 9.7 weeks in non-manufactur- 


ing (Table 3). 


In absolute terms, the expected duration of a new 


manufacturing unemployment spell in 2008 was lower 
than it was during the 1980s and 1990s (Chart E). 


Much of this can be explained by the downward trend 
in the overall unemployment rate in Canada. From the 
mid-1990s until the recent economic slowdown, the 
Canadian economy has been mainly characterized by 
strong economic and employment growth with labour 
shortages in some sectors. As a result, between 2006 
and 2008, the national unemployment rate hovered 
around its lowest levels since 1976. 


Although expected unemployment durations for 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing are not particu- 
larly high by historical standards, the difference has 
never been as great between the two as in recent years. 
Since 1977, the years with the largest difference in the 
expected unemployment duration between manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing were between 2006 and 


Expected complete duration of unemployment 


| Using the retention rate formula (see Retention rates, equa- 
tion (1)) but looking instead at a sample of unemployed in- 
dividuals and replacing the tenure variable with the duration 
_of the in-progress unemployment spell, unemployment re- 
_tention rates can be computed, and so can the average 
expected complete duration of unemployment spells:? 


| Average Expected Completed Duration of Unemployment 
= TER TR Ro cPRy re Ror Rar cP Rye Rove Rare Rare be: 


This formula relates the duration of unemployment to the 
sum of the conditional probabilities of staying unemployed 
for each period of time (Sider 1985). Corak (1993) used a 
similar methodology to look at the duration of unemploy- 
ment spells in the 1981/82 and the 1991/92 recessions in 
Canada and showed, among other things, that fluctuations 
in the duration of unemployment accounted for 65% of the 
fluctuations in the unemployment rate. The duration of the 
in-progress unemployment variable is grouped, following 
Corak (1993) into progressively larger intervals (monthly and 
quarterly intervals) because of sample size issues. Quarterly 
intervals are converted back into monthly equivalents by 
| being raised to the 1/3 power, specifically 


R,,.= Number of people unemployed for 5 to 8 weeks in 
survey c/ 
Number of people unemployed for 1 to 4 weeks in 
survey c-] 


R,,.= Number of people unemployed for 9 to 12 weeks in 
survey c/ 


Number of people unemployed for 5 to 8 weeks 
survey c-] 


n 


R,,.= Number of people unemployed for 13 to 16 weeks in 
survey c/ 


Number of people unemployed for 9 to 12 weeks in 
survey c-] 


Ry =R,,.=R,,.= (Number of people unemployed for 27 to 39 
weeks in survey c/ 


Number of people unemployed for 13 to 26 weeks in 
survey c-3)'/% 


R,,.=R,,.=R,,.= (Number of people unemployed for 40 to 52 
weeks in survey c/ 


Number of people unemployed for 27 to 39 weeks in 
survey c-3)!/3. 


The variable indicating the industry of the last job is only 
available for individuals who have been unemployed for less 
than one year. Therefore, these estimates of the expected 
duration of completed unemployment spells by industry will 
be lower than could be obtained by taking the full sample 
of unemployed workers into account. To correct for this bias, 
the expected duration of completed unemployment was 
computed for each year for all individuals for a restricted 
sample of workers with incomplete unemployment duration 
of 52 weeks or less, and a larger sample of individuals with 
an incomplete duration of unemployment of 98 weeks or less. 
The difference between the two estimates was then used as 
an estimate of the bias resulting from the use of only spells 
of 52 weeks or less for the estimates by industry. For exam- 
ple, in 2008, the unrestricted (98 weeks or less) expected 
complete duration of unemployment was 9.9 weeks, com- 
pared with 9.4 weeks for the restricted (52 weeks or less) 
sample, a difference of 5.3%. The manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing estimates for 2008 were therefore multiplied 
by 1.053. 


For most of the years, the unemployment duration is top- 
coded at 99 weeks in the LFS, so a 98-week restriction 
cannot be avoided. However, only a small fraction of un- 
employment spells last more than 98 weeks.'° 


Estimates of the expected duration of unemployment are 
computed for each month and then converted to annual 
averages. 
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Table 3 Expected complete duration of unemployment 


year since 1991. These results sug- 
gest that education is not a factor 


(weeks) explaining the longer unemploy- 
1982. 1992 2000 2004 2008 ~ +#workers.' 
% e e 
All of the economy Laid-off manufacturing 
(spells of 98 weeks or less) 18.2 18.8 12.4 11.0 10.5 workers experience longer 
Manufacturing, unadjusted 15.5 169 11.3 10.7 11.8 Unemployment spells 
Manufacturing, adjusted for 
age and sex 15.6 16.2 10.8 10.7. «10.9 Workers can become unemployed 
Manufacturing, adjusted for as a result of a layoff or a volun- 
education and sex 16.7 WZ! Ualst 11.9 pCi yes aly 
Manufacturing, layoffs only, adjusted taty GUrETVert ee oe 
for age and sex 15.3 16.5 11.7. 11.3 12.0 number of layoffs in manufactur- 
Non-manufacturing 16.0 15.54 9910.9 4.10.2 9.7 ing in recent years, it is useful to 
Non-manufacturing, layoffs only 16.3 16.0 rs 10.8 10.4 verify how the unemployment du- 


Note: Differences between manufacturing (unadjusted) and non-manufacturing are significant 


at the 5% level or better. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


2008, with manufacturing unemployment being longer by 12% to 17%. 
Compared with previous periods of economic downturn, the difference 
was only 4% in 1992, and in 1982 ex-workers in manufacturing had ex- 
pected unemployment spells 3% shorter than others. Overall then, the data 


indicate that while the labour market conditions for 
unemployed workers are generally better than in 
past downturns, the relative difficulties have 
increased for unemployed manufacturing workers. 


Education doesn’t explain the longer 
unemployment spells in manufacturing 


The level of education can have an impact on the du- 
ration of an individual unemployment spell.'? Although 
the gap has narrowed in recent years, unemployed in- 
dividuals whose last job was in manufacturing are, on 
average, less likely to hold a university degree and more 
likely to have at most a high school diploma.'? To 
verify that the gap between manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing is not merely due to differences in edu- 
cation attainment, the manufacturing unemployment 
duration was adjusted by sex and education level 
(Chart F).'* Interestingly, the gap between the manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing expected unemploy- 
ment duration actually widens once education is 
controlled for. In 2008, the adjusted expected dura- 
tion was 11.9 weeks in manufacturing, compared with 
9.7 weeks in non-manufacturing, a 23% difference. 
Moreover, this larger gap with non-manufacturing 
once education is controlled for is observed for each 
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ration of laid-off manufacturing 
workers compares with that of 
laid-off non-manufacturing work- 
ers. We find that the gap between 
manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing workers still holds even 
when the sample is restricted to 
laid-off individuals. In 2008, unem- 
ployment spells in manufacturing 
were 15% longer, on average, than 


Chart E Long-term decline in unemployment 
duration, but growing difference 
between manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing 


-', Manufacturing, 
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10 
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1. For age and sex. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 
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Chart F Education does not explain 
differing unemployment duration 
for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing 


Manufacturing, 
adjusted’ 


14 


12 


10 Non- 


manufacturing 


8 
1990 1993 1996 1999. 2002 2005 2008 


1. For age and sex. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


in non-manufacturing, the largest gap during the 32 
years covered in this study (Chart G). The duration 
patterns for laid-off workers are very similar to those 
for all unemployed individuals. This suggests that the 
rise in the duration of unemployment for manufactur- 
ing workers is not driven by voluntary quits. 


Summary 


This paper applied synthetic cohort analysis techniques 
to Labour Force Survey (LFS) data to document 
changes in job stability and the expected duration of 
unemployment spells in the Canadian manufacturing 
sector. The study was motivated by falling employ- 
ment in this sector in recent years. 


In 2008, job stability in manufacturing was at its 
second-lowest level in 29 years. Moreover, the differ- 
ence in stability rates between manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing has never been so high. Job stability 
declined regardless of worker tenure, although work- 
ers with medium tenure were the most affected. Pre- 
vious research documents large wage losses for 
high-tenure workers who lose their jobs (Morissette et 
al. 2007). Their situation is often also tenuous: they are 


Chart G Growing gap in expected duration 
of unemployment for workers laid 
off from manufacturing versus 
other jobs 


Manufacturing, 
adjusted’ 
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10 Non- / 


manufacturing 
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1. Sample restricted to layoffs only, adjusted for age and sex. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 


too young to retire, have firm-specific skills that may 
not transfer to other industries, and are still likely to 
have dependent children. 


Manufacturing workers in large urban centres have seen 
a greater decrease in their job stability than workers in 
non-metropolitan areas, and the difference with non- 
manufacturing is also greater in large urban centres. 


Although the expected duration of unemployment re- 
mains below levels experienced in previous recessions, 
the difference in duration between ex-workers in 
manufacturing and ex-workers in non-manufacturing 
has never been as high as in 2007 and 2008. The rise in 
the expected duration of new unemployment spells in 
manufacturing and the difference with non-manufac- 
turing still holds when education ts controlled for or 
when only a sample of laid-off individuals is consid- 
ered. 


The analysis provides evidence that the recent job losses 
in manufacturing have been accompanied by a signifi- 
cant drop in job stability and longer unemployment 
spells. Not only do manufacturing jobs tend to be 
shorter in duration, but their associated unemployment 
spells tend to last longer. These trends correspond to 
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business cycle patterns noted for previous downturns. 
The difference this time is the widening gap between 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing job stability. A 
full assessment of the resulting adjustment experiences 
for these two groups would require longitudinal data. 


H@ Notes 


1. These figures are from the Labour Force Survey (Bernard 
2009). Data from the Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours (SEPH) show a similar decline in employ- 
ment, but over a longer period. See Kowaluk (2009) for 
a detailed analysis of the manufacturing sector using 
SEPH and other business survey data. 


2. In Canada, single-employer, defined-benefit pension 
plans still predominate among covered workers, compli- 
cating the transfer of benefits when they change jobs 
(Gougeon 2009), 


3. See Heisz (2002) for an economy-wide analysis of one- 
year retention rates in Canada. Overall trends in one-year 
retention rates and four-year retention rates are generally 
similar, although four-year retention rates are more 
variable. 


4. The difference between the unadjusted manufacturing 
retention rate and the non-manufacturing retention rate 
in 2008 is significant at the 5% level. Throughout this 
paper, significance tests were performed using the jack- 
knife variance estimation technique (see Statistics Canada 
2008 for details). Tests were only performed on unadjusted 
rates. 


5. See Bernard 2009 for details about manufacturing job 
characteristics. 


6. A census metropolitan area (CMA) is an urban area with 
a population of 100,000 or more. 


7. The CMA variable has been in the LFS since 1987. 
Therefore, the four-year retention rates for large urban 
centres and non-metropolitan areas can only be com- 
puted since 1991. 


8. Due to the nature of the retention rate calculations, 
attempting to isolate the specific effects of legislated 
changes to EI was beyond the scope of this study. 


9. Another measure is the average duration of in-progress 
unemployment spells, corresponding to the average LES 
duration variable. This measures how long individuals 
have been unemployed up to the point of the survey. See 
Tal (2009) for an analysis of unemployment duration 
using this measure. See Corak and Heisz (1995) for a 
discussion of alternative measures of unemployment 
duration. 
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10. See Dubé (2004) and Dubé and Dionne (2005) for a 
specific analysis of long unemployment spells. 


11. The difference between manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing is significant at the 5% level. 


12. Using the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID), Dubé and Dionne (2005) find that holding a 
university degree is associated with higher odds of 
finding work. Also using SLID, Galarneau and Stratychuk 
(2001) find that having less than a high school diploma 
is associated with lower odds of finding work, but that 
the association is not statistically significant. 


13. On average during the period from 1990 to 2008, 9% of 
unemployed individuals whose last job was in manufac- 
turing had a university degree and 57% had at most a 
high school diploma. In comparison, 13% of unem- 
ployed individuals whose last job was not in manufac- 
turing had a university degree and 51% had at most a 
high school diploma (Statistics Canada 2008). 


14. The adjustment by age group was dropped because 
adjusting by age, sex and education level would require 
calculations involving very low cell counts, and therefore 
would yield very imprecise weight adjustments. The age 
adjustment was dropped for the sex adjustment because 
the average age of manufacturing and non-manufactur- 
ing workers ts similar, whereas women ate clearly under- 
represented in manufacturing. Note that the definition 
of the education variable in the LFS changed in 1990 and 
therefore estimates pre- and post-1990 are inconsistent. 
As such, the adjusted expected duration is only presented 
for the period from 1990 to 2008. 


15. A multivariate analysis with longitudinal microdata would 
be needed to fully assess the effect of education on the 
difference in unemployment duration between manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing. 
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@ From Statistics Canada 


M Labour productivity 


The labour productivity—which is a measure of real 
output per hour worked—did not change in the 
second quarter of 2009, marking the fifth consecutive 
quarter with little variation. 


Since the second quarter of 2008, the real gross 
domestic product (GDP) of Canadian businesses has 
changed at roughly the same pace as hours worked, 
resulting in little change in productivity over the last 
five quarters. During that period, real GDP and hours 
wotked both posted a cumulative decline of 4.9%. 


Output and hours worked both fell 1.3% in the 
second quarter of 2009, after dropping 2.1% in the 
first quarter of the year. 


A slight upturn in domestic demand led to an increase 
in output and productivity in the services-producing 
industries, which offset a decline in the goods- 
producing industries. 


Hours worked in the goods sector fell 3.2%, a fourth 
consecutive quarterly decrease. Hours worked also 
shrank in service industries for a fifth straight quarter, 
but the rate of decline was much lower than in goods. 
Service sector hours were down 0.5% in the second 
quarter, much the same pace as in the previous two 
quarters. 


South of the border, the contraction of real GDP 
decelerated sharply compared with the first quarter, 
while the pace of the downturn in hours worked re- 
mained steady, which translated into a strong gain in 
U.S. productivity in the second quarter. 


For more information, see the September 15, 2009 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 
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— GDP and self-employment of 
unincorporated enterprises 


In 2005, there were over 1.5 million self-employed 
workers who were unincorporated, generating 
$93.2 billion of GDP, compared with $43.7 billion 
two decades earlier. 


The unincorporated self-employed created most of 
the jobs in the business sector during the 1990s, add- 
ing 410,000 jobs between 1990 and 1998. However, 
employment in the unincorporated sector receded 
from 1999 to 2005, and its GDP grew slightly slower 
than in the previous decade. 


Self-employed owners of the unincorporated sector 
ate typically small-sized enterprises in which the entre- 
preneurs mainly work on their own or with a few 
staff—either paid workers or unpaid workers, includ- 
ing family members. The unincorporated sector 
crosses many industries and is comprised of landlords, 
insurance and stock brokers, physicians and dentists, 
lawyers, accountants and consultants, general and spe- 
cial trade contractors in construction, owner-operator 
cattiers in trucking, and farmers, owners of retail 
stores, barbers, hair stylists and housecleaners. 


As was the case with GDP, the compositional shift in 
the industry structure from goods to services of the 
self-employed was more pronounced for unincorpo- 
rated businesses than for incorporated ones. The 
increase in the share of unincorporated self-employ- 
ment for services occurred mainly in professional 
services, business and other suppott services, finance, 
education, health and information. 


On the other hand, the goods sector registered a 
noticeable decline in the share of unincorporated GDP 
for agriculture. Conversely, the construction industry 
expanded, especially during the past decade, which 
saw a boom in housing starts. 
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For more information, see “Trends in gross domestic 
product and self-employment of unincorporated 
enterprises in the Canadian economy, 1987 to 2005” 
by Luke Rispoli, Canadian Economic Observer, Septem- 
ber 2009. 


— Unpaid work: Volunteering 


Almost 23 million Canadians, or 84% of the popula- 
tion age 15 and over, made a financial donation to a 
charitable or non-profit organization in 2007. During 
the same period, 12.5 million Canadians, or 46% of 
the population, volunteered their time through a group 
of organization. 


The total amount of time volunteered through groups 
and organizations amounted to about 2.1 billion hours, 
which was equivalent to almost 1.1 million full-time 
jobs. On average, volunteers contributed 166 hours 
each. 


The top 25% of volunteers—those who volunteered 
171 hours or more—were widely distributed through- 
out the population. However, those who attend reli- 
gious services on a weekly basis, those who have 
university degrees, and those with school-aged chil- 
dren in the household were much mote likely than oth- 
ers to be top volunteers. 


Provincially, the rate of volunteering in 2007 was high- 
est in Saskatchewan, where 59% of the population 
aged 15 and over volunteered through a group or 
organization. 


For more information, see the September 11, 2009 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


M Canada’s manufacturing sector: 
Adapting to challenges 


Deindustrialization is almost always examined using a 
relative measure such as the share of manufacturing in 
the nominal GDP or the share in total employment. In 
Canada, these shares have fallen over the last 45 years, 
though somewhat less than in many other industrial- 
ized countries. 


The share of value-added (GDP) is not a sufficient 
measure for determining whether deindustrialization 
is occurring, since it depends not just on how the manu- 
facturing sector performs, but also on how all other 
areas of the economy perform. Also, shares reflect the 
fact that the nominal value of GDP has both a volume 
and a price component. Analysis of nominal GDP or 


employment shares tends to overlook the effect of 
the relatively large productivity growth in manufactur- 
ing on relative prices of this sector. Declines in relative 
prices are not indicative of a sector that has become 
moribund; rather they indicate that manufacturing has 
been undergoing rapid technological change. 


A look at how the manufacturing sector has responded 
to specific shocks during the last 45 years shows that 
manufacturing remained resilient in the face of chal- 
lenges stemming from demand shifts, relative price 
shifts and changes in tariff regimes. 


For more information, see The Canadian Manufacturing 
Sector: Adapting to Challenges by John R. Baldwin and 
Ryan Macdonald, Economic Analysis Research Paper 
Series, July 2009. 


— Employment Insurance in 2008 


In 2008, over half a million of unemployed individu- 
als (571,800) had contributed to the Employment 
Insurance (EI) program and had had a valid job sepa- 
ration. These were considered ‘potentially eligible’ for 
regular employment insurance benefits, and they 
accounted for 52.2% of the 1.1 million unemployed 
Canadians. 


Among those who were ‘potentially eligible,’ 82.2% 
received regular EI benefits because they had worked 
sufficient hours. 


The Employment Insurance Coverage Survey provides 
a picture of who does or does not have access to El 
benefits as well as maternity, parental and adoption 
benefits. 


The number of women who had one child up to one 
year of age increased 2.6% to nearly 387,000 in 2008. 
Over three-quarters (77.0%) of these women had 
insurable employment. 


Over 88% of mothers who had insurable employment 
received benefits in the form of maternity or parental 
benefits during their pregnancy, or after the birth or 
adoption of their child. These benefits were from 
either the EI program or the Quebec Parental Insur- 
ance Plan (QPIP). 


The QPIP, which was introduced in 2006, continued 
to have a major impact on the number of fathers who 
claimed or intended to claim parental benefits. It 
included leave that applied exclusively to fathers. The 
proportion of fathers in Quebec who took or intended 
to take parental leave has nearly tripled since the intro- 
duction of the plan. 
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Nationally, the proportion of fathers who took or 
intended to take parental leave increased from 26.8% 
in 2007 to 28.2% in 2008. In 2005, 15.0% had claimed 
this type of leave. This increase mainly reflects the trend 
in Quebec. In 2008, three-quarters (74.9%) of Quebec 
fathers took advantage of the plan. Prior to the plan’s 
introduction, in 2005, less than a third (27.8%) of 
fathers took parental leave. 


For more information, see the July 23, 2009 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s website 
(www.statcan.gc.ca). 


From other organizations 


@ The world economic outlook 


This report from the IMF contains analysis and pro- 
jections of economic developments in member coun- 
tries, including Canada. 


Looking at differences in labour market dynamics in 
the current global downturn, the report examines the 
impact of labour market flexibility by focusing on 
employment protection legislation (EPL) in advanced 
economies. (Data for emerging economies are una- 


vailable.) 


Advanced economies are grouped by their degree of 
EPL, which is measured by the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development’s index of 
EPL strictness. Canada, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States are designated as having “low” EPL, 
and all other advanced economies are designated as 
having “medium/high” EPL. 


The drop in output per employee is substantial for 
both groups in the current downturn, but it is particu- 
larly sharp among medium/high EPL economies, sug- 
gesting a greater degree of labour hoarding. The big 
difference between the two groups is in the employ- 
ment rate response. During previous recessions and 
the current one, the initial employment losses were 
much gteater among low EPL economies, but once 
the recovery has taken root, during previous cycles, 
low EPL economies also tended to register larger 
employment gains. 


The stronger employment response in low EPL 
economies, relative to medium/high EPL economies, 
is consistent with the academic research, which sug- 
gests that employment protection reduces both inflows 
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to and outflows from employment. See World 
Economic Outlook, International Monetary Fund, 
October 2009, 226 pages. 


M@ Youth unemployment in OECD 
countties 


This article analyzes youth unemployment in selected 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development countries over the 1980 to 2007 period. 
Adjustments are made to Canada’s data in order to 
enhance comparability with U.S. definitions. 


In addition to comparisons of the proportion that 
young people constitute of unemployment, the labour 
force, and the population, the article provides a more 
detailed picture of the youth labour market by exam- 
ining less widely available data on combining school 
and work, youth living arrangements, and job turno- 
ver rates. The article also provides an indicator of ‘idle- 
ness’, which tracks trends and levels for the number of 
young people who are neither in school nor at work. 
The study finds that, in contrast to unemployment rates, 
idleness rates are consistently higher for persons aged 
20 to 24 than for teenagers, suggesting that the rate of 
unemployment might be misleading as a measure of 
societal distress. See “A portrait of the youth labor 
market in 13 countries, 1980-2007” by Gary Martin, 
Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
July 2009. 


BM Skilled immigrants in Canada’s 
labour market 


This paper estimates the effect of various individual 
attributes on the likelihood that a job applicant will 
receive an interview request. Among these attributes is 
the applicant’s name. It finds that interview request 
rates for English-named applicants with Canadian edu- 
cation and experience were more than three times 
higher than for résumés with Chinese, Indian, or Paki- 
stani names with foreign education and experience, but 
they were no different than for foreign applicants 
from Britain. 


Also, Canadian applicants who differed only by name 
had substantially different call-back rates: those with 
English-sounding names received interview requests 
40% more often than applicants with Chinese, Indian, 
or Pakistani names. The gap was particularly pro- 
nounced in administrative, finance, and retail jobs. See 
Why do skilled immigrants struggle in the labour market? A 
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What’s new 


field experiment with six thousand résumés by Philip 
Oreopoulos, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
working paper No.15036, September 2009. 


— Canadian lone-mother employment 


This article examines the rise in Canadian lone-mother 
employment rates during the 1990s and similarities in 
trends between Canada and the United States. In both 
countries lone-mother employment rates increased 
during the 1990s, and the increases were largest for 
those with less education and lowest for those in the 
highest wage quartile. 


However, there are differences in the Canadian and 
American experiences. In Canada, increases in lone- 
mother employment rates differed little by age of the 
lone mother’s children, while in the U.S., increases were 
larger for women with young children. Also, lone- 
mother employment rate increases in the U.S. were 
largest for the lowest wage quartile, while in Canada 
they were largest for the middle two quartiles. It also 
appears that changes in policy regarding social assist- 
ance or income supplements for the working poor 
did not account for much of the increase in lone- 
mother employment rates in Canada during the 1990s. 
See “Canadian lone-mother employment rates, policy 
change and the US welfare reform literature” by 
Michael Shannon, Applhed Economics, August 2009. 


@ Labour reallocation in Canada 


This article compares the pace of labour reallocation 
in Canada in recent periods to that experienced in the 
past. It looks at reallocation across sectors and across 
firms, and discusses the potential factors behind 
changes in the amount of this reallocation. The effect 
of fluctuations in commodity prices and the exchange 
rate is also examined, as is the relationship between 
reallocation and productivity. 


Using sectoral employment data from the Labour 
Force Survey over the 1987 to 2008 period, the paper 
finds that the pace of reallocation was above average 
for the years 2005 to 2008. Negative employment 
growth in manufacturing contributed significantly to 
the high level of reallocation in each of those years; on 
average, it accounted for 36% of total reallocation. On 


the other hand, strong growth in construction 
accounted for 13% of the total dispersion over the 
whole period. Also, above-average growth in the ex- 
tractive sector contributed in 2005 and 2006, and a 
pickup in employment growth in public administra- 
tion played a major role in 2008. 


Labour reallocation across firms appears to generate 
substantial labour productivity gains in manufacturing 
and the business sector as a whole. Overall, the 
response of the Canadian labour market to the appre- 
ciation of the dollar and the sharp increase in com- 
modity prices showed that Canada does have relatively 
flexible labour and product markets. See “The chang- 
ing pace of labour reallocation in Canada: Causes and 
consequences” by Danny Leung and Shutao Cao, Bank 
of Canada Review, Sammer 2009. 


M Time spent in unpaid household work 


Using data from the 2003 to 2007 American Time 
Use Survey, this article focuses on the time spent 
doing unpaid household work—work that is unpaid, 


economically productive, and done for one’s own 
household. 


On average, Americans spend more than 20 hours per 
week working in their own household without pay 
performing tasks that might be done by a paid worker. 
Women spend more time doing such unpaid house- 
hold work, while men spend more time doing paid 
work. 


Traditional gender roles were further apparent in that 
women spent more time on food and drink prepara- 
tion, on cleaning and laundry, and sewing than did men, 
while men spent more time on maintenance and 
repairs, and lawn and garden care than did women. 


Women were less likely than men to be employed (59% 
versus 72%), and among those who were employed, 
women were more likely to work part time than were 
men (31% versus 14%). See “Measuring time spent in 
unpaid household work: results from the American 
Time Use Survey” by Rachel Krantz-Kent, Monthly 
Labor Review, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, July 2009. 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


= Employer top-ups 


An examination of the trends in the proportion of mothers with a paid job who receive a top-up from their 
employer after birth, as well as their socio-demographic and job characteristics. 


= Employment patterns of enrolled postsecondary students 


A look at which postsecondary students are likely to be employed and their hours of work, earnings and job 
characteristics. 


@ Laid-off workers 


A study of the characteristics of workers affected by layoff between 2002 and 2006 and the effects of a layoff 
on subsequent labour market outcomes. 


@ Student loans 


An attempt at shedding some light on the effect of student loans on household financial behaviour, this study 
will examine historical default rates of student loans as one indicator of repayment hardship, and how families 
with student loans manage their household budgets and expenditures and continue to pay these loans. 


@ Health factors and retirement among older workers 


This study uses a longitudinal approach in attempting to fill some gaps on the relationship between early retirement 
and specific health factors, including health conditions, behaviours, and workplace stress. 


@ Non-tax-sheltered investments 


This study will examine families with investment income from non-tax-sheltered sources of saving and present 
a comparative profile of “investors” and “non-investors.” 


@ Job quality indicators 


A look at the provincial differences in the socio-economic well-being of employed persons by occupation- 
education mix of factors. 
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Looking for health information online? 


Link up with Statistics Canada’s - 
Guide to Health Statistics! 


The Guide to Health Statistics is a 
series of online links that lead you 
to health information published by 
Statistics Canada. 


Let www.statcan.gc.ca’s Guide to 
Health Statistics be your passage to 


the world of health information. In 
the Guide you'll discover links to: 


=> vital statistics 

=> cancer statistics 

=> health determinants 
=> health status 

=> health care issues 
= and much more... 


Find the information you need now. 
Link up to a great number of online 
products, documents and surveys 
like the National Population Health 
Survey. The Guide to Health Statistics 
allows you to search and locate 
exactly what you're looking for. 


Save time. A few clicks and you'll 
be connected to health information 


from www.statcan.gc.ca, your source 
for health facts and analysis. 


Access anywhere, anytime. You get 
current detailed information quickly 
and efficiently thanks to continuous 


nasi 


updates, regardless of location and time 
constraints. 


Put the data to work. 
Copy text from online 
right into your 
documents and 
databases. 


Expertise you can 
trust! You can 
count on relevant, 
dependable 
information with 

a unique focus 

on Canada-wide 
indicators from 
Statistics Canada. 
So, when you're on 
the lookout for first- 
rate health facts 
and analysis, allow 
the Guide to Health 
Statistics to be your 
bridge to health 
information. 


It’s easy! Visit 
our site at 
www.statcan.gc.ca. 


Health information? We've got connections! 
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Ted Wannell (613) 951-3546. The online publication date is shown in parentheses. 


ABSENCE FROM WORK 


Working at home: An update 
Autumn 2007 (June 2007) 


Trends and seasonality in 
absenteeism 
Autumn 2007 (June 2007) 


Increased work stoppages 
Autumn 2006 (August 2006) 


Is the workplace becoming safer? 
Autumn 2006 (July 2006) 


On sick leave 
Summer 2006 (April 2006) 


The labour market in the week 
of September 11 
Winter 2001 (October 2001) 


Time lost due to industrial disputes 
Autumn 2001 (August 2001) 


Missing work in 1998—industry 
differences 
Autumn 1999 


Work absences: New data, new 
insights 
Spring 1998 


Work absence rates, 1995 
Autumn 1996 


Work absences and compensation 
Autumn 1996 


Missing work 
Spring 1995 


Absences from work revisited 
Spring 1992 


Taking their leave 
Autumn 1989 


On maternity leave 
Summer 1989 


BENEFITS 


Fathers’ use of paid parental leave 
Autumn 2008 (June 2008) 


Benefits of the job 
Summer 2003 (May 2003) 


Health-related insurance for the 
self-employed 
Summer 2003 (May 2003) 


Benefiting from extended 
parental leave 
Summer 2003 (March 2003) 


New maternity and parental benefits 
Summer 2003 (March 2003) 


Taking stock of equity 
compensation 
Summer 2003 (March 2003) 


On non-wage labour income 
Winter 1991 


The price of labour 
Autumn 1990 


CONSUMER SPENDING 


The dynamics of housing 
affordability 
Spring 2008 (January 2008) 


Spending patterns in Canada 
and the U.S. 
Winter 2007 (September 2007) 


Payday loans 
Summer 2007 (April 2007) 


Measuring housing affordability 
Winter 2006 (November 2006) 


Shifts in spending patterns of older 
Canadians 
Spring 2006 (December 2005) 


Out-of-pocket spending on 
prescription drugs 
Winter 2005 (September 2005) 


Spenders and savers 
Summer 2005 (March 2005) 


Saving for postsecondary education 
Autumn 2004 (July 2004) 


Shifts in consumer spending 
Autumn 2004 (June 2004) 


Fighting the odds 
Spring 2004 (December 2003) 


Who pays for domestic help? 
Autumn 2003 (August 2003) 


Falling behind 
Autumn 2002 (July 2002) 


Update on gambling 
Spring 2000 


The gambling industry: 
Raising the stakes 
Winter 1998 


The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 
Summer 1998 


Spending patterns of couples 
without children 
Summer 1994 
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Cumulative index 


Tracking down discretionary income 
Spring 1991 


Consumer spending in urban and 
rural Canada 
Autumn 1990 


Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the U.S. 
Autumn 1990 


EARNINGS 


Changes in parental work time 


and earnings 
Winter 2009 (October 2009) 


International differences in low-paid 


work 
Autumn 2009 (June 2009) 


Earnings of women with and 


without children 
Summer 2009 (March 2009) 


Age and earnings 
Spring 2009 (January 2009) 


Earnings in the last decade 
Spring 2008 (February 2008) 


Economic integration of immigrants’ 


children 
Winter 2007 (October 2007) 


Earnings instability 
Winter 2006 (October 2006) 


Education and earnings 
Autumn 2006 (June 2006) 


Does it pay to go back to school? 
Summer 2006 (March 2006) 


Who gains from computer use? 
Autumn 2005 (July 2005) 


Escaping low earnings 
Summer 2005 (April 2005) 


Earnings of temporary versus 


permanent employees 
Spring 2005 (January 2005) 


Low-paid workers: How many live in 


low-income families? 
Winter 2004 (October 2004) 


Minimum wage workers 
Summer 2004 (March 2004) 


Cumulative earnings among young 


workers 
Winter 2002 (November 2002) 


Earnings over time 
Winter 2002 (November 2002) 


Union wage premium 
Winter 2002 (September 2002) 


The male-female wage gap 
Spring 2002 (December 2001) 


Employment and earnings of post- 
secondary graduates 
Autumn 2001 (September 2001) 


Overqualified? Recent graduates, 


employer needs 
Spring 2001 (November 2000) 


Provincial earnings differences 
Summer 2000 (June 2000) 


Earnings of lawyers 
Spring 2000 (March 2000) 


Earnings of physicians 
Winter 1999 (December 1999) 


Women’s earnings/men’s earnings 
Winter 1999 


Earnings mobility of Canadians, 
1982-1992 
Summer 1999 (June 1999) 


Northern earnings and income 
Spring 1997 


Do earnings rise until retirement? 
Summer 1996 


Are service jobs low-paying? 
Spring 1996 


Women as main wage-earners 
Winter 1995 


Employment prospects for high 


school graduates 
Autumn 1995 


Labour market outcomes for 
university co-op graduates 
Autumn 1995 


Recent trends in earnings 
Autumn 1995 


Adults living solo 
Winter 1994 


A recession for whom? 
Winter 1993 


A note on wage trends among 


unionized workers 
Autumn 1993 
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Seven decades of wage changes 
Summer 1993 


The changing profile of dual-earner 
families 
Summer 1992 


On non-wage labour income 
Winter 1991 


Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 
Autumn 1991 


Visible minorities in the Canadian 
labour force 
Summer 1991 


Women’s earnings and family 
incomes 
Summer 1991 


Recent trends in wages 
Winter 1990 


The price of labour 
Autumn 1990 


Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 
Summer 1990 


The graduates of ’82: where 
are they? 
Spring 1990 


Wives as primary breadwinners 
Spring 1990 

Working for minimum wage 
Winter 1989 


Unionization and women in the 
service sector 
Autumn 1989 


Bilingualism and earnings 
Summer 1989 


EDUCATION 


Life after teenage motherhood 
Summer 2008 (May 2008) 


Education and earnings 
Autumn 2006 (June 2006) 


Does it pay to go back to school? 
Summer 2006 (March 2006) 


Who gets student loans? 
Summer 2006 (March 2006) 


Education and income of lone 


parents 
Spring 2006 (December 2005) 
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The rising profile of women 
academics 
Spring 2005 (February 2005) 


Immigrants: Settling for less? 
Autumn 2004 (June 2004) 


Barriers to job-related training 
Summer 2002 (March 2002) 


Liberal arts degrees and the labour 


market 
Autumn 2001 (July 2001) 


Employment and earnings of 
post-secondary graduates 
Autumn 2001 


Overqualified? Recent graduates, 
employer needs 
Spring 2001 (November 2000) 


The school-to-work transition 
Spring 2000 (March 2000) 


Paying off student loans 
Spring 1999 (March 1999) 


Facing the future: Adults who go 
back to school 
Autumn 1997 


After high school... 
Summer 1997 


Employment prospects for high 
school graduates 
Autumn 1995 


Labour market outcomes for 
university co-op graduates 
Autumn 1995 


Work experience 
Summer 1995 


Youths—waiting it out 
Spring 1994 


Labour market outcomes for 
high school leavers 
Winter 1993 


School, work and dropping out 
Summer 1993 


Women in academia—a growing 
minority 

Spring 1993 

A degree of change 

Winter 1992 


Juggling school and work 
Spring 1992 
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Lifelong learning: Who goes back 
to school? 
Winter 1991 


Overview of literacy skills in Canada 
Winter 1990 


Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 
Summer 1990 


The graduates of ’82: where 
are they? 
Spring 1990 


FAMILIES 


Changes in parental work time 
and earnings 
Winter 2009 (October 2009) 


Family work patterns 
Autumn 2009 (August 2009) 


The family work week 
Summer 2009 (April 2009) 


Low-income children 
Summer 2008 (May 2008) 


Balancing career and care 
Winter 2006 (November 2006) 


Education and income of lone 
parents 
Spring 2006 (December 2005) 


Low-paid workers: How many live in 
low-income families? 
Winter 2004 (October 2004) 


The sandwich generation 
Winter 2004 (September 2004) 


Family wealth across the 
generations 
Winter 2003 (October 2003) 


Family spending power 
Winter 2002 (October 2002) 


Families on the financial edge 
Autumn 2002 (July 2002) 


Low income intensity: urban 
and rural families 
Autumn 2001 (June 2001) 


Experiencing low income for 
several years 
Summer 2001 (March 2001) 


Part-time by choice 
Spring 2001 (November 2000) 


Cumulative index 


Working together—self-employed 
couples 
Winter 1999 


Employment after childbirth 
Autumn 1999 


Family income: 25 years of stability 
and change 
Spring 1999 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
Winter 1998 


Couples working shift 
Autumn 1998 


Retirement patterns of working 
couples 
Autumn 1998 


Income after separation—people 
without children 
Summer 1998 


Stay-at-home dads 
Spring 1998 


Intergenerational equity in Canada 
Autumn 1997 


Family income after separation 
Summer 1997 


Transfer payments to families with 
children 
Autumn 1996 


Dual-pensioner families 
Autumn 1996 


The many faces of unemployment 
Spring 1996 

Women as main wage-earners 
Winter 1995 


Families and moonlighting 
Summer 1995 


Hours of working couples 
Summer 1995 


Work and low income 
Summer 1995 


Adults living solo 
Winter 1994 


High income families 
Winter 1994 


Left behind: Lone mothers in 
the labour market 
Summer 1994 
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Spending patterns of couples 
without children 
Summer 1994 


Balancing work and family 
responsibilities 
Spring 1994 


Family facts (charts) 
Spring 1994 


Employed parents and the division 
of housework 
Autumn 1993 


Female lone parents in the labour 
market 
Spring 1993 


Alimony and child support 
Summer 1992 


The changing profile of dual-earner 
families 
Summer 1992 


Marriage, money and retirement 
Winter 1991 


Family income inequality in 
the 1980s 
Autumn 1991 


Who’s looking after the kids? 
Child care arrangements of 
working mothers 

Summer 1991 


Women’s earnings and family 
incomes 
Summer 1991 


Tracking down discretionary income 
Spring 1991 
Government transfer payments 


and family income 
Autumn 1990 


Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the U.S. 
Autumn 1990 


Work and relative poverty 
Summer 1990 


Wives as primary breadwinners 
Spring 1990 

GOVERNMENT TRANSFER 
PAYMENTS 


The GST credit 
Autumn 2006 (June 2006) 


Who’s missing out on the GIS? 
Winter 2005 (October 2005) 


Low income intensity: urban and 
rural families 
Autumn 2001 (June 2001) 


Repeat users of employment 
insurance 
Summer 2001 (April 2001) 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
Winter 1998 


Intergenerational equity in Canada 
Autumn 1997 


Transfer payments to families 
with children 
Autumn 1996 


Men retiring early: How are they 
doing? 
Winter 1995 


Who gets UI? 
Summer 1994 


Family income inequality in 
the 1980s 
Autumn 1991 


Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 
Summer 1991 


Taxes, transfers and regional 
disparities 
Winter 1990 


Government transfer payments 
and family income 
Autumn 1990 


HEALTH 


Health and employment 
Winter 2009 (September 2009) 


Employment among the disabled 
Summer 2009 (May 2009) 


Obesity on the job 
Spring 2009 (February 2009) 


A profile of the Canadian Forces 
Autumn 2008 (July 2008) 


Work stress and job performance 
Spring 2008 (December 2007) 


Depression at work 
Winter 2007 (Nobember 2007) 


Aging, health and work 
Spring 2006 (February 2006) 


Disability in the workplace 
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Job strain and retirement 
Autumn 2005 (July 2005) 


Fighting the odds 
Spring 2004 (December 2003) 


Sources of workplace stress 
Autumn 2003 (June 2003) 


Long working hours and health 
Spring 2000 
You wear it well: Health of older 


workers 
Autumn 1996 


A job to die for 
Summer 1996 


Tired workers 
Summer 1995 


Perceptions of workplace hazards 

Spring 1994 

Defining and measuring employment 
equity 

Winter 1993 


Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 
Autumn 1992 


Under the influence 
Autumn 1990 


Disabled workers 
Winter 1989 
HIGH TECHNOLOGY 


Life after high tech 
Autumn 2007 (July 2007) 


Who gains from computer use? 
Autumn 2005 (July 2005) 


High-tech—two years after 
the boom 
Winter 2003 (November 2003) 


Information technology workers 
Autumn 2003 (July 2003) 


Working smarter 
Winter 2002 


Better jobs in the new economy? 
Autumn 2002 (July 2002) 


High-tech boom and bust 
Summer 2002 (April 2002) 


Working with computers 
Summer 2001 (May 2001) 
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The booming market for 
programmers 
Summer 1998 


Computers in the workplace 
Summer 1997 


The future of data dissemination 
Summer 1996 


Computers in the workplace 
Summer 1991 


Measuring Canada’s international 
competitiveness 
Summer 1990 


High technology at work 
Spring 1990 


IMMIGRANTS 


Immigrants’ education and required 
job skills 
Spring 2009 (December 2008) 


Remittances by recent immigrants 
Autumn 2008 (July 2008) 


Immigrants in the hinterlands 
Spring 2008 (January 2008) 


Immigrants: Settling for less? 
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Low income among immigrants 
and visible minorities 
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Knowledge workers on the move 
Summer 2000 


Canada’s newest workers 
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Defining and measuring employment 
equity 
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The census: One hundred years ago 
Summer 1991 


Visible minorities in the Canadian 
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Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on 
human resource issues 
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Immigrants in product fabricating 
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INCOME 


Changes in family wealth 
Autumn 2008 (June 2008) 


Low-income children 
Summer 2008 (May 2008) 


Life after teenage motherhood 
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High-income Canadians 
Winter 2007 (September 2007) 


2002 income: an overview 
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Low-paid workers: How many live in 
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Income replacement among recent 
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Low income among immigrants 
and visible minorities 
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Finances in the golden years 
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2000 income: An overview 
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Income and wealth 
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Families on the financial edge 
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Housing: An income issue 
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1999 income: an overview 
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Low income intensity: urban 
and rural families 
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Experiencing low income for 
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Repeat users of employment 
insurance 
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Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 
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Cumulative index 


Incomes of seniors 
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Income inequality within provinces 
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Family income: 25 years of stability 
and change 
Spring 1999 


Income transition upon retirement 
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Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
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Income after separation—people 
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Summer 1998 


Family income after separation 
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Northern earnings and income 
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Transfer payments to families 
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Dual-pensioner families 
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Men retiring early: How are 
they doing? 
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High income families 
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Who gets UI? 
Summer 1994 


Income facts (charts) 
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Investment income of Canadians 
Summer 1993 


Facing retirement 
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Alimony and child support 
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Hard at work 
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Family income inequality in 
the 1980s 
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Dependence on government transfer 
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incomes 
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Job stability and unemployment 
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Trends in manufacturing 
employment 
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Fuelling the economy 
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Payday loans 
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High-tech boom and bust 
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Missing work in 1998—industry 
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Job stability 
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The gambling industry: Raising 
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Work absence rates, 1995 
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Are service jobs low-paying? 
Spring 1996 

Recent trends in earnings 
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Missing work 
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The horseless carriage 
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Three large urban areas in transition 
Winter 1994 


A recession for whom? 
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A note on tracking employment in 
manufacturing 
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International employment trends by 
industry—a note 
Summer 1993 


The renaissance of self-employment 
Summer 1993 


Are single industry towns 
diversifying? A look at fishing, 
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communities 
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Immigrants in product fabricating 
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The Canadian auto industry, 
1978-1986 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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International differences in low-paid 
work 
(June 2009) 


How Canada compares in the G8 
Autumn 2005 (June 2005) 


The labour market: Up north, down 
south 
Spring 2003 (December 2002) 


Recent trends in taxes 
internationally 
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Taxes internationally 
Autumn 2000 


Income taxes in Canada and the 
United States 
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Self-employment in Canada and 
the United States 
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An international comparison of 
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International survey on adult 
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The marginally literate workforce 
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International employment trends by 
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international comparison 
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Training the work force: A challenge 
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comparison 
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Measuring Canada’s international 
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The distribution of wealth in Canada 
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Dian Cohen on the new economy 
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Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on 
human resource issues 
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LABOUR MARKET 


Employment among the disabled 
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The recent labour market in Canada 
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The labour market in 2008 
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Rural commuting 
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Recent changes in employment 
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Youth and the labour market 
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The labour market in 2004 
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The labour market in 2003 
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Precarious jobs: A new typology 
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Quality of jobs added in 2002 
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2002—a good year in the labour 
market 
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The labour market: Up north, 
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The labour market: Year-end 
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Employment and industrial 
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Another measure of employment 
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Greying of the workforce 
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The labour force: into the ’90s 
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Job ads: A leading indicator? 
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Permanent layoff rates 
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After the layoff 
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Job stability 
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An overview of permanent layoffs 
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